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The Design of Inner Tubes 


T. K. Sherwood! and T. M. Knowland? 


HE use of rubber in the construction of hollow inflat- 
T able articles calls for special treatment in the design 
as well as in the methods employed in fabrication. 
Possibly the most important article of this character is the 
inner tube; and although a large amount of work has been 
expended in compounding, in production methods, and in 
technical control of the product, it is also apparent that the 
design has been open to much empiricism. 

In designing a tube for a given tire four important variables 
are under the control of the designer: namely, tube diameter, 
tube length, gage of uncured stock, and quality of compound. 
With suitable stock gage and quality a tube which is too 
large will tend to buckle and pinch when inflated in the 
casing, and a small tube will be caused to stretch excessively. 

The practice of using a single tube in two or more tire 
sizes has rendered desirable a closer attention to design; it 
is obviously necessary for the tube to fit without buckling 
the smallest competition tire in the smallest size in the group 
and to fit without undue stretching the largest tire in this 
same group. Suitable designs may involve a long tube of 
small diameter or a short tube of relatively large diameter, 
and it is the ratio of tube diameter to length which is of 
controlling importance; neither can be determined indepen- 
dently. A mathematical analysis of the stresses and par- 
ticularly the strains in inflated inner tubes is necessary if 
tube design is to be put on a rational basis. Such an analysis 
is presented below, together with notes explaining special 
applications of the method. 

When an elastic body is stretched, the rate of change of 
lateral strain with longitudinal strain is termed Poisson’s 
ratio. Experimental determinations of this ratio for rubber 
show it to be very nearly 0.5, although it has been found to 
vary somewhat on either side of 0.5 when measured in two 
directions at right angles in the same sheet. This value of 
(.5 corresponds to a material having no change in volume on 
distortion. The assumptien of constant volume with distor- 
tion may be assumed to be sufficiently accurate for purposes 
of this analysis. 

Consequently, for a unit cube of rubber, 


/=(/+a)(/-b)* ee VAG] 

' Department of Chemical Engineering, M. I. T.. Cambridge. Mass 
2 Roston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge. Mass. 

3 For meanings of symbols, see also Table of Nomenclature. 
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where a = 
b 
1 


longitudinal strain = extension per unit length, 
= lateral strain contraction per unit width, 


= ratio of total lateral strain to total longitudinal 
M 
strain (sometimes confused with Poisson’s ratio, 
to which it is not equal). 
Within the elastic limit a stress intensity p; will produce 
a strain s; in its own direction such that Sy =£ where E is 


Ss 


modulus, and provided there is freedom for lateral 
The contraction in all directions at right angles 
Sr =F 

ME 

If at a point in an isotropic material (i.e., one having the 
same elastic properties in ail directions) there are three 
principle stresses of intensities py, po, and pg, each will in- 
dependently produce the same strains as if acting alone. 
Therefore the total strain S in the direction of p; will be 


a 33. B | a J is 
i : — £2.24 foe fro @) 
PZ | aE JE 


This equation may, of course, be rewritten for the other 
two directions taken at right angles. If one stress is com- 
pressive, the sign of that strain or stress in Equations (3) 
or (4) becomes negative. 


Young’ 
contraction. 
to the stress will be 


$=. 


Application to an Inflated Inner Tube 


Let T, S, and N, shown in Figure 1, represent the total 
strains in each of the three directions*: (1) tangent to the 
cross-sectional perimeter of the tube, (2) tangent to the large 
perimeter of the tire, and (3) normal to the tube surface. 
Similarly, t, s, and n will denote the fractions of T, S, and N, 
respectively, due to the separate stresses in the three direc- 

Then from Equation (4), T= t- 20S + ike (5) 

The value of p, is small and is approximately equal to 
the air pressure required to fill out the tube against the 
casing. Both p, and n will be constant at all points in the 
tube. Similarly the stress in the direction of the cross- 
sectional perimeter of the tube will be constant, as_ will 


t. Hence 7=C tls (6) where C, is a con 
st; ra] ae / ae i (7) 
stant. Again, S=s 2+ fF +/F = S+G, 


tions. 


be 
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Combining Equations (6) and (7), 
/ ce 
T= €,4/)73-0,7S VSG, (8) 
where C32/-G-3 f ES (9) 
Now C= 4-24fF 
t+] we lama 2 
r Iona 5] 


vo) Whence 


d/) by combining Equa- 





calculated, and the sum of the products 
T X P represents the value of Tay cor- 
responding to Cs; = 1.1 for this casing 
and tube length. The tube diameter d cor- 
responding to this value of C3 may be ob- 
tained from Equation (15). It is possible 
to repeat this calculation and so obtain a 
curve of Cs vs. T,y which will hold for any 
casing and tube length. This may then be 
used to obtain Cg for any tube diameter, and 








2 
tions (10) and (1), 6-[e—r|- 34 
ss 19m 


ind since the strain caused by the stress nor- 
mal to the surface of the rubber is negligible compared to 


unity, this becomes ¢-[z4g]-2 (/2) which is the 
necessary relation between C, and C3. 

The total strain in the direction of the large perimeter of 
the tube depends only on the length L of the tube and on 
the distance D/2 from the hub to the point considered. 
D represents the diameter of a circle passing through the 
point considered in the tube, and hav- 





Fig. 1 


T and S for any point in the tube are then 
found from Equations (14) and (13). 

The reduction in gage at various points in 
the tube is perhaps the quantity of most general interest. 
This is found from T and S since the volume of the rubber 


remains constant, i.e., 1 = (1+T) (14S) (1+N) whence 
N=— StT+ST_ 
1 +S47T+ST dd 


The values of N, and N,, the fractional change in gage 
at the tread and at the rim, respectively, are shown plotted 
vs. tube diameter d in Figure 4, for the case of the 32 by 

6.00 balloon mentioned. This figure 





















































ing the hub as a center. oie ae brings out the very appreciable thinning 
Obviously s-2Z2-4.72_, (13) Bia ee of the tube, especially at the tread, for 
a a ie = el = tubes of small diameter or length. It 
Hence, from Equation (8) "7 . may be noted that N, becomes positive 
T=C,- rg () = a —— for large long tubes, indicating a ten- 
<~ 4 , = on << > dency for such tubes to kink or buckle 
and since the relation between C, an 5 at the rim. 
Cs is known, it is evident that both S . oN i M4 Si Pe ‘ . 
and T may be calculated for any posi- z _— Phe | impler Approximate Solution 
tion in a tube if the value of C3 is * = ae In repeating the calculations outlined 
known. Figure 2 shows a plot of Tvs. £& 4 ze, 2 above a number of times it was noticed 
D/L for various values of C3, calcu- 2-02 that T,, seemed to bear a constant re- 
lated using Equations (14) and (12). A 5 S* STRETCH IN DIRECTION lation to T, and T,. This can be 
single _ of : vs. D — on ni a0 a represented by the empirical equation 
tion (15) 1s shown on the same re. ” . 2: 

The condition fixing the value of Cy | | | Thi Se sa ar hold 
is that the weighted mean average T shall — 6D . pemene conn t or ame ms een: BORY He nig mee te 
be equal to the average T as found from oe for casings of other sizes but of similar 

Fig. 2 internal shape as the 32 by 6.00 balloon. 


(15) 


where P is the cross-sectional perimeter of the inside of the 
and d is the tube diameter. This relation may 


the equation Qy= 4 

casing, 
. D, 

be written 2/ 7dP=P-T/_ cy) where D, is the large 
P/p, 1d 

diameter of the tread, and D, is the diameter at the rim. 


In order to evaluate this integral it is first necessary to 
obtain the relation between P and D. 


Hence it is necessary only to use this 
relation and Figure 2, or Equations (14) and (18), to 
find T,, for any assumed value of C3. The correspond- 
ing value of d may then be found from Equation (15). 
T, S, and N are then obtained from Equations (14), (13), 
and (17) once the value of C3 giving the correct d is 
found. : 
As mentioned above, the limits of tube sizes are the ex- 
tremes which will cause excessive stretch 





rhis may be done by tracing the outline 
of the inner perimeter of a sample section 
of the casing and measuring the distance 
from the center at the rim along this line 
to points representing different values of 
the large diameter D. 

The application of this method is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. By assuming a value 
of C3, T may be found from Equation 
(14), and the integration performed 
algebraically. For example, Table 1 shows 
the necessary computations involved 


at the tread on one hand and buckling at 
the rim on the other. Limiting the dis- 
cussion to tubes cured on poles, it may 
be said that the inflated tube should 
show no tendency toward increased gage 
at the rim; in other words N,, the frac- 
tion increase in gage at the rim, should 
never be positive. The optimum condi- 
tion is to have N, = 0, for the maximum 
stretch (at the tread) is then at its lowest 
value compatible with no buckling at the 
rim. Using the approximate method of 








in such a calculation for the case of the 


solution, values of T,, have been calcu- 





32 by 6.00 casing, for a tube having a net 
length of 80 inches, and using an as- 





lated and plotted on Figure 5 vs. D,/L 
for various values of D,/L all for the 





sumed value of Cs of 1.1. The range 
in D from D, 20 inches to Dg, 3] 
inches was split into eleven sections hav 
ing the mean values of D tabulated. The 


INCHES ALONG INNER PERIMETER 








iy sea on 


case of N, = 0. The optimum tube 
diameter d may be found using Equation 
(15), and values of T,, read from this 
plot. 

















fraction of the total inner perimeter of 0 
the casing falling in each section was 
obtained as outlined above. T was then 


as so bd 100 
PERCENT OF DISTANCE FROM Rim TO TREAD 


Fig. 3 


In employing the method just described 
the proper choice of the tube length L is 
uncertain. It, however, was found that 
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for N, — 0, the fraction teduction in gage at the tread 
went through a minimum when plotted vs. D,/L. The 
minimum occurred at D./L = 0.25 for several different 
values of D,/D,; and although the minimum was not a 
sharp one, the relation L = + D, may be used as guide in 
specifying the tube length. 

As an example of tube design, assume that it is desired to 
specify the diameter and the length of a tube to fit the three 
balloon tires 32 by 6.75, 32 by 6.20, and 32 by 6.00. The im- 
portant dimensions of these tubes are listed 


an = 
Jz 
TABLE 2 
Dimensions of Tires Used in Example 
32x6.75 32x6.20 32x6.09 
Rim diameter, Dr, inches pare in eis ore 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Diameter at tread, Do, inches............ one Gael 31.84 30.88 
Inside perimeter of casing cross-section, P, inches. 18.8 7 es 16.0 
vulcanization without the occurrence of buckling. In fact 


the tube should be so designed that the cured tube will 
show a greater gage at the rim than the uncured stock. 
By so designing the tube the reduction in gage at the tread 

on inflation may be made very low. From 





in Table 2. Taking L = 4 D, = 80 inches, 


Nam FRACTIONAL CHANGE IN GAUGE AT RIM. 


then D,/L = 0.391, 0.388, and 0.376, Ny® SAME AT TREAD 


this condition it follows that the molded 
tube can give on inflation any specified 





for the three tires. From Figure 5 the 5 
values of T,, are found to be 15.7, 15.8, 


3 
b 


minimum gage (at the tread) with a 
smaller initial stock gage than can the 








ALL 


and 16.4 per cent, respectively. The 
corresponding diameters are found from 
Equation (15) to be 5.17, 4.87, and 4.38 


NN TUBE 
LENGTH 


straight mandrel-cured tube. 


Table of Nomenclature 





inches, respectively. Since these represent 
values of the maximum diameter in each 


Sa 





case, the diameter of the tube to be de- 
signed is fixed at 4.38 inches. Using 


‘ 
°o 


oe d == diameter of uninflated tube meas- 
KO Lo) ured to the outer surface. 

~ a Di variable diameter from rim to tread 

with center line of axle as center. 





this diameter, the values of N, are found 


ae Y 
MIM 


FRACTIONAL CHANGE IN GAUGE 
5 
V 


Sash: 
a” 80 


E = effective modulus of elasticity. 





~ 
RAN es} I= tube length, spliced — perimeter of 
a 


























by calculation to be — 0.234, — 0.232, 4 KN ye ) 
and —— 0.217. "i . uninflated tube. 
: ‘ N 1/M_ ratio of total lateral strain to total 
Application to Molded Tubes +01 PS 4 longitudinal strain 
. 8s S - < + Hi 
In the case of tubes built on mandrels n = that part of N due to p,. 
and cured before splicing, the tube length os ar = _ ss N = stretch per unit length normal to 
L is equal to the perimeter of the un- + ee the surface of the tube = fractional 
inflated tube, and is the same at the tread Fig. 4 increase in gage. 
as at the rim. In the case of a molded Pn = stress normal to the surface, per 


tube the fact that it is cured in a circular mold before 
inflation in the casing does not change the resulting gage 
at any point in the tube, and the method of calculating 
N, and N, will not be changed. The method may not be 
strictly accurate, however, as the stock 
has some tendency to flow in the mold. 


sd 
> 


PERCENT REDUCTION IN GAUGE AT RIM=O 


unit of original surface area (approximately equal to 
the air pressure required to fill the tube out to the casing). 


Ps = stress per unit original cross-section in direction of 
the large perimeter of the tire. 
Pp: == stress per unit original cross-section 


in the direction of the cross-sectional 








During the vulcanization the stresses set 
up cause permanent strains, and there are 
no stresses in the cured tube. On infla- 


T T 
Q= DIAMETER TO TREAD 


perimeter. 





tion in the casing the rubber takes up 
the same position as it would were it 


8 


WN L=NET TUBE LENGTH P = cross-sectional perimeter of the in- 
as\ N side of the casing, or of the inflated 
aN tube. 
s that part of S due to px. 
ae ~~ N 





taken directly from the mandrel, spliced, 
and inflated in the tire. The mold 
dimensions have, therefore, no bearing on 


NX 


YAAN 7 5 stretch per unit length in the direc- 
\ tion of the large circumference of 


the tire. 





LZ 


a 
XX 








100 Toe * AVERAGE STRETCH OF TUBE CROSS-SECTION 






































the resulting gage at various points in 2 | ¢ =e part on T due to py. 
the inflated tube. (An exception would ar oo T= stretch per unit length at any point, 
be the sie? of a mold Jarger than the ™ ~ N ie in the direction of the cross-sectional 
casing. ) The mold dimensions have, s oe perimeter of the tube. 
however, an important bearing on the : lt I,, == average stretch per unit length in 
stresses in the inflated tube, since those . a So He: dimetlee ak tie coampecmianal 
stresses are determined by the stretches, es ~ Td 
not from mandrel to casing, but from P perimeter of the tube equals oF 
mold size to casing size. ee ag Oe betes, «= _-—Cs Subscript o refers to conditions at the 
Molded tubes are not subject to the T " “Tuse LencTH tread, where D = D,. 
restriction that N, be negative since the Fig. 5 Subscript r refers to conditions at the rim, 
gage at the rim may increase during where D = D,. 
Sample Calculation for 32 by 600 Ballon, and an 80-inch Tube, Assuming Wanted—New Molecule Set-Up 
3 to . 
Ay ers Many believed that practically the last word about the 
ee oe aveiee structure of the rubber molecule had been said when two 
No. =. AP Inches D/L T +Ap German investigators announced that researches had indi- 
: bee og i yr pes cated beyond a doubt that the caoutchouc particle owed its 
3 1.094 22.5 0.281 0.240 0.0225 peculiar elastic property chiefly to a unique spiral, spring- 
; oo ace ee bye ovos, like structure. But the British technologist Whitby cannot 
. pd oe ree 0.184 0.0078 coincide with that view at all. Elasticity, he contends, is 
8 0.069 27.5 0.343 0.185 0.0107 shown not only by the polymerized monomer of caoutchouc, 
e poe 4 ics oo 9.0196 isoprene, but also by polymers from such widely different 
11 0.236 30.5 0.381 0.112 0.0264 molecules as methyl acrylate, styrene, vinyl acetate, sul- 


0.1854 


Total = Tav = 


phurized fatty oils, and by proteins. 
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Rosin and Rosin Oil in Rubber 
and Reclaimed Rubber 


H. A. Winkelmann and E. B. Busenburg 


for 11 days shows very little difference in tensile 

strength or elongation between grades M and G gum 
rosin, pine tar, or blended rosin oil (Figures 1 and 2). In 
the 90-minute cure (Figure 2) the grade G rosin shows the 
least, and blended rosin oil the greatest decrease in tensile 
strength. Except for blended rosin oil, which drops off 
greatly, the difference in elongation is little. The reason 
that blended rosin oil ages poorly in the 90-minute cure is 
the compound has reached its maximum tensile strength in 
60 minutes, which is not the case with grade M gum rosin 
or pine tar. The grade G gum rosin is superior to the 
blended rosin oil, considering rate of cure, tensile strength, 
and aging of the two compounds. The aging curve of grade 


QO: aging of the 60-minute cure at 70° C. (158° F.) 


rosin oil. The addition of agerite powder again improves 
the aging of grade F wood rosin. The aging curves for 
grade I wood rosin correspond closely to those of grade 1 
wood rosin. 

There is very little difference in oven aging between the 
gum and the wood rosins in the 60-minute cures. In the 90 
minute cures there is no difference on aging between the 
grades G and WW gum rosins and B and I wood 
rosins. Grade M gum rosin and grade F wood rosin do 
not age so well as the other rosins, with the latter giving the 
poorest results. These results show how important it is to 
judge independently processing and aging of two compounds. 
Grade G gum rosin and grade B wood rosin give the same 
relative aging in the oxygen bomb and oven; yet the grade 
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WW gum rosin corresponds to that of grade G gum rosin so 
that is not shown on the curves. 


The following formula shows a comparison of softeners 


(Figure 3.) 
Parts 
Smoked sheets oS SNE tee 100 
Zinc oxide ; pia ee en ; 5 
Sulphur .... : Vexutoneseaeee dA pe aaeecteeee os 
Softener .. Fe Per ee er 2 


Diphenylguanidine . Pict en os 

The wood rosins (Figure 3) do not give such high tensile 
strength as grades G or WW gum rosin. Grades F and B 
wood rosin compare favorably in tensile strength and elon- 
gation with pine tar and blended rosin oil. The tensile 
strength for grade I wood rosin lies midway between grades 
B and F rosin. Bomb aging (Figure 4) shows better results 
with pine tar on the 60-minute cure, but little difference in 
the 90-minute cure as compared with the wood rosins. 
Blended rosin oil shows poorer aging as regards tensile 
strength and elongation (Figure 5) than wood rosins or pine 
tar. The addition of agerite powder to grade F wood rosin 
improves both tensile strength and elongation on bomb aging. 
The difference is not appreciable in the effect of gum or 
wood rosins on aging. There is also no practical difference 
in modulus or reenforcing effect. Oven aging of the 60-min- 
ute cure at 70° C. (158° F.) for 11 days shows that grade 
B wood rosin holds up slightly better in tensile strength 
and elongation than grade F wood rosin (Figures 
6 and 7). The addition of 0.5 of agerite powder im- 
proves the aging of grade F wood rosin. In the 90-minute 
cure grade B wood rosin gives better aging than pine tar, 
which in turn is better than grade F wood rosin or blended 


1Continued from Inp1a Ruseer Wortp. March 1, 1931, pp. 63-65. 


G gum rosin gave one of the softest and least nervy uncured 
stocks; whereas the grade B wood rosin gave one of the 
hardest and nerviest uncured stocks. The physical proper- 
ties of the two uncured stocks are such that they could not 
be processed alike. 

The activation of blended rosin oil compared with pine 
tar, stearic acid, palm oil, and asphalt in a litharge com- 


pound is shown in Figure 8, using the following 
formula: 
Parts 
SS Bere ge a ge an PP Te 50 
Og ee ee Se pol Cee in eee 60 
SS ete IG a iE oe 44, SINE ng peste sees 2 
NET PENCE oe hs tet on Ce as eee yo SORE OSOS 60 
PEE 5.26555 poses 5 .n.Gwe ia bape ko seuee 5 


The blended rosin oil gives higher tensile strength than 
liquid asphalt but not so high as pine tar, palm oil, or 
stearic acid. Oven aging at 70° C. (158° F.) (Figure 9) 
of the optimum cure of each compound shows that the 
blended rosin oil compares favorably with the other 
materials. 

A number of years ago A. H. Nellon? tried out a series of 
blended rosin oils in the following compound: 


Parts 
PEA “RRUME: is: sxe sceee 50 
PE ND oisyb5 55 RO Sb 6 Osc oc = ce ERS Saw KG Ss 42 
IN oe Sci cain, \ obi eae ss 9 ASS REO RS eA os 4.5 
0 OS ESET re se te ee eee es 2.5 
PRMD, boss os Unewre ss ciis ees sae yess se coe vee es 1 

100 


Three parts of various blended rosin oils were added to 
100 parts of the above compound. The tensile strength, 
elongations, modulus, and stress-strain compared favorably 





2A. H. Nellon, private communication, Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
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with the control and a number of other softeners. Observa- 
tion of the cures extending over several years showed satis- 
factory natural aging as compared with other materials. 


Use of Rosin 


Rosin may be used in light colored compounds; it does 
not stain and is odorless. It finds its greatest application in 
cements, friction tape, and frictions. It is used to increase 
tackiness and improve processing of rubber compounds. 
Rosin is used in vulcanizing and non-vulcanizing cements. A 
vulcanizing cement in which rosin is used to give activation 
and tackiness is the following: 


Parts 
NE as vie wisi atv sds 46 a eas: se er Ree 
Ee Phar ght ee eine ork ae Nara 18 
a ee emiecgienc Siete eis Netherimsisseatie. ye 
rane WW SUM fO8Ns. 66560. .0ek se Heh ere a ae a5 
69. 


A large outlet of the non-vulcanizing cement is in the 
leather and leather shoe industry. Grade WW gum rosin, 
because of its pale color, is used in shoe laying cement and 
for joining leather to leather, felt, or fiber. Twenty-five to 
50 per cent of rosin based on the weight of the rubber is 
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oil must be used on their own merits in reclaim products de- 
veloped around them for certain purposes. It is impossible 
simply to substitute one material for another. For example, 
if rosin is used in place of pine tar, a slightly firmer re- 
claimed rubber is obtained; this result necessitates further 
changes in the devulcanizing process to produce a reclaimed 
rubber of the consistency obtained with pine tar. Rosin 
improves the physical properties and working properties of 
a reclaimed rubber. When adding rosin after devulcaniza- 
tion, it greatly facilitates the milling of the rubber. For this 
purpose a high melting point rosin without excessive tacki- 
ness is preferred. 

Rosin or rosin oil used in the alkali process of devulcani- 
zation results in the formation of a soap. Some of this soap 
remains in the rubber, giving a firmer reclaimed rubber 
which cures with a higher tensile strength and modulus. The 
presence of the soap will also have a different effect when the 
reclaim is used in a rubber compound than when rosin, as 
such, is added to the compound or when an acid reclaim con- 
taining rosin is used. All of these factors must be borne in 
mind in judging the effect of rosin in rubber and reclaimed 
rubber. The alkali reclaim containing some rosin soap 
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used. Rosin is peculiarly adapted for use in these cements 
because it is soluble in both the rubber and the dispersing 
medium, gasoline or benzol. 

Two special wood rosins having melting points of 195 and 
112° C. (383 and 233° F.) with acid numbers of 133 and 
98, respectively, have found special application in hard 
rubber. 

Rosin oil is used to soften compounds and improve 
processing. Synthetic rosin oil was used for years in friction 
compounds before pine tar was used in any volume. Syn- 
thetic rosin oil softens and reduces the nerve of a compound. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Rosin and rosin oil have been used in the manufacture of 
reclaimed rubber by the acid, alkali, and heater processes 
for many years. They have been used in the devulcaniza- 
tion of all types of scrap rubber such as whole tire, inner 
tube, solid tire, airbag, hose, etc. Because of freedom from 
staining, rosin and rosin oil find application in red and 
gray inner tube reclaims. The absence of odor is also an 
advantage in treating all types of scrap rubber. Reclaimed 
rubber containing rosin has, therefore, been used in the manu- 
facture of a large variety of rubber products such as tires, 
inner tubes, belting, hose of all kinds, tubing, insulated wire, 
auto topping, boots and shoes, heels, etc. In some products 
larger amounts of reclaimed rubber have been used. The 
products have had to meet a variety of tests in service such 
as heat, steam, fatigue, flexing, sunlight, etc. The presence 
of rosin or rosin oil on the basis c/ comparative tests has not 
been detrimental. 

Rosin or blended rosin oil may be added to reclaimed 
rubber prior to or after devulcanization. Rosin and rosin 


will increase the rate of cure and the modulus of the rubber 
compound. 

Acid reclaims have been devulcanized for years with rosin. 
Both gum and wood rosins have been used, with practically 
no difference in results. These reclaims have also been used 
in the manufacture of a large variety of rubber products. 

Heater reclaims, that is, devulcanized in open steam, have 
been prepared with rosin and rosin oils. These age as well 
as though pine tar or any other softener had been used, and 
have been successfully used in all types of rubber goods. 


Aqueous Dispersions of Rubber Compounds 


Aqueous dispersions of crude and reclaimed rubber have 
been made with sodium resinate and with rosin or rosin oil 
and alkali. Patents covering the use of rosin or rosin oil 
for this purpose have been granted to H. L. Trumbull and 
J. B. Dickson,? T. G. Richards and G. P. F. Smith,* H. E. 
Cude,® R. P. Rose, W. B. Pratt,” J. H. Reel and H. E. 
Cude.® 

Alkali rosin soaps are well adapted for use as dispersing 
agents in preparing aqueous dispersions of rubber com- 
pounds. The soap decreases the interfacial tension and 
results in the formation of small particles of rubber which 
are surrounded by the protective colloid.. The molecules of 
soap tend to orient in the interface so that the metallic end, 
or polar group, is in the water while the hydrocarbon chain, 
or non-polar group, is in the rubber. The solubility of the 





3,129 (1924); and No. 1,668,879 (1928). 


3U. S. Patent No. 1,513,1; 

4U. S. Patent No. 1,671,316 (1928) 

5U, S. Patent No. 1,680,862 (1928) 

6(’, S. Patent No. 1,680,915 (1928). 

7. S. Patent No. 1,732,027 (1929); and No. 1.755,890 (1930). 
8{7, S. Patent No. 1,735,547 (1929). 
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hydrocarbon chain in rubber and of the 
metallic portion in water is peculiarly 
favorable to adsorption at the interface 
and consequent lowering of the interfacial 


choice of rosin and solvent to be used in 
the preparation of blended rosin oil and 
showing their effect in rubber should lx 





tension. Rosin speeds the dispersion of > > ey 
rubber compounds in water by imparting 
tackiness to the compound during the 





early stages of adding water to the rub- 5 1090+" 


ber. Oleic and stearic acid produce dis- 





made. 
A study of the derivatives of abietic 
Great Res acid, such as esters, salts, etc., would 


bring out some interesting data on prod- 
ucts that have not been used. The devel- 
opment of hydrogenated abietic acid or 
rosin would be welcomed by both rubber 
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persions more slowly than rosin because 5 ee re 
they do not impart tackiness to rubber 





and allied industries. 








and the non-polar group is not so soluble 
in the rubber as is true for rosin. M. C. 
Teague® increases the tackiness of water 
suspensions of rubber compounds by ad- 
dition of ammonium resinate or ammonium compounds of 


Fig. 9. 


rosin. 

Aqueous dispersions of rubber compounds with rosin as 
the dispersing agent are being used for a variety of purposes. 
The application of dispersions in the rubber and allied in- 
dustries has been frequently discussed and need not be re- 
peated here.'° Aqueous dispersions of reclaimed rubber are 
proving to be valuable as a compounding ingredient in the 
manufacture of products from natural latex. The manu- 
facturer of products from latex can use the same materials 
employed in ordinary rubber manufacture. The presence of 
the dispersing agent or rosin soap in the product necessitates 
careful adjustment of the compound for cure and aging. 
The proportion of rosin soap speeds the rate of cure and 
increases the modulus. The compound may also cure harder 
unless changes are made. 

Summary 

1. Rosin and rosin oil may be used in rubber with satis- 
factory results. 

2. Rosin and rosin oi] may be used in the manufacture 
of various types of reclaimed rubber for use in rubber 
products. 

3. Gum rosins’ give more plastic, softer, and less nervy 
compounds than wood rosin. 

4. The higher the acid number of wood rosin, the more 
plastic and less nervy the compound. 

5. Pine tar gives less plastic, harder, and more nervy com- 
pounds than blended rosin oil or the rosins. 

6. There is very little difference in tensile strength or 
modulus between gum or wood rosins, blended rosin oil or 
pine tar. 

7. Rosins compare favorably with other materials on 


8. Rosin finds wide application in curing and non-curing 
cements. 

9. Rosin may be used with satisfactory results in aqueous 
dispersion of rubber compounds. 


Conclusion 


Rosin or abietic acid is the cheapest available organic acid 
of high molecular weight. A complete study of the com- 
parative effect of the various gum and wood rosins on 
plasticity and other uncured properties of rubber compounds 
would be of value with reference to tubing, calendering, and 
assembling operations. Their effect in cured rubber under 
various conditions: namely, oven and oxygen bomb aging, 
sunlight aging, flexing, and compression would definitely 
stress advantages or limitations of these materials. A care- 
ful study of manufacturing methods coordinated with an 
evaluation of their effect in rubber products would undoubt- 
edly lead to standardized products which would prove to be 
of value to the rubber industry. An investigation on the 

°U. S. Patent No. 1.746.875 (1930) 


2H. L. Trumbull, “Colloid Symposium Monograph,” p. 215 (1928). See 
Ixpta Ruprer Word, Vol. 78, No. 4, p. 53 (1928), 


also H. A. Winkelmann, 


for other 


references 


Comparison of 
Softeners, Oven Aging 


The authors express the belief and the 
hope that research on rosin in rubber may 
be stimulated as a result of this paper 
and that much new data will be con- 
tributed to the literature on the advantages of using rosin 
in rubber compounding. 





A New Use for Rubber Road 
Blocks 


N INTERESTING development of rubber road blocks 

has been introduced in connection with the concrete 
roads on the premises of the new factory of Erven Wed. J. 
van Nelle in Rotterdam where there are roads in various 
places around the factory that adjoin the municipal cobble— 
or clinker—paved roads. 

In order to protect the concrete section from impacts 
caused by traffic and to prevent damage to the edge of the 
section a supple and resilient transition from the cobble or 
clinker pavement to the concrete road was considered de- 
sirable. 

This problem was solved by placing three courses of 
rubber road blocks betwen the cobble or clinker roads and 
the concrete road. 








A 

















_/ 


Transition from Cobble Pavement to Concrete Road with 


Rubber Paving Blocks 





Referring to the picture, the concrete section A was ex- 
tended over a distance of 20 inches by a concrete slab, 
gradually decreasing in thickness. On this slab a horizontal 
concrete surface C, 16 inches wide, was made on which 
the three courses of rubber blocks were laid in a cement 
mortar D, 7¢-inch thick. The composition of the cement 
mortar was 1 : 3. The joints between the rubber blocks, 
',-inch wide, were grouted in with a bituminous com- 
positition. 

The cobbles or clinkers were laid in a sand layer in the 
usual way. The gradually decreasing thickness of slab B 
allows for a sufficient thickness of the sand layer so that in 
course of time the first course of clinkers or cobbles can 
sag slightly with the cobble or clinker road itself, thus pro- 
moting a supple transition. 

At first this construction was applied at the main entrance 
of the factory premises. After it had been submitted to the 
traffic of heavy motor lorries during one year, it proved to be 
successful in every respect and therefore it has now been 
applied at all transitions from cobble or clinker pavements 
to the concrete roads on the factory premises. 


1Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Nov., 1930, pp. 591-93. 
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Features and 
Functions of 
Belting 


Factors Determining Belting 
Quality — Duck and Rubber — 
Construction and Tests 


of the rubber industry are belting, packing, and hose. 
Each of these is made in numerous constructions and 
qualities to meet diversified service. 

Belting probably antedates packing and hose as a rubber 
product. In its customary form it consists simply of plies of 
duck united and covered by a vulcanized rubber composi- 
tion; yet its applications in industry are important beyond 
estimation. The efficiency of belting depends on its strength 
and flexibility. These characteristics are due primarily to 
the weight and weave of the duck; while the durability of the 
belting depends, in the main, on the adaptability of the rub- 
ber composition as an elastic antiaging binder. 

The following general remarks on belting materials, con- 
struction, and tests are submitted to aid the jobber and the 
user in the discernment of belting quality. 


Tc principal products of the mechanical goods division 


Belting Duck 


Two types of duck, soft and hard, are used in belting con- 
struction, of which it constitutes practically 52 per cent 
of the weight; the remainder is rubber composition. The 
recognized designation of belting ducks by weight is in 
ounces per yard of 42 inches width. The weights of soft 
duck commonly used are 24-, 28-, 32-, and 36-ounce, and 
of hard ducks 32.7- and 34.4-ounce. 

Much more of soft pliable duck than of hard duck is used. 
The latter type is especially adapted to heavy duty power 
transmission work. For a comprehensive dissertation on 
belting ducks the reader is referred to an article by W. L. 
Sturtevant and J. E. Skane’ in which these authors discuss 
the construction, the inspection, and the testing of ducks and 
the influence of frictioning on fabric strength. 

Concerning duck in rubber belting in general it mav be 
said that all degrees of strength and flexibility in rubber 
belting are obtainable by varying the number of plies 
and the weight and the weave of the duck. To utilize this 








STANDARD Transmission Bert Sizes ann PL irs 

Widths Plies of Duck 

in Inches in Construction 
TOUR dork ah nie Co he 1 ak eee aa 3, 4 
POO cS ty cme Saws 08 2, 3, 4, 5 
Pe GSTS. ase a 2. 31 4.5, 6 
(Oe I ae ee EE or er Be ay Se Oe 
4%, § By By er Oh 
6; 7, Bs ; SASS, 1G. 7s By. Oe 2S ts 12 
DR e AE os ok oc be bee bow ‘3, & 7, 3% © 12, 13 
26 46 36 SCHISIVE «ose sc cae cases Gs. 2. Bs On 10, fay 12 
SR Aa GO SREMIIVO. ccs saan dcws be cee wes 6; & BS. 1; 1.2 


*Relt widths above 16 inches advance by 2 inches for each size. 
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Types of Belting: 
1—Endless. 2—Rubber Cov- 


ered. 3—Friction Surface. 


advantage the common prac- 
tice is to use lighter ducks in 
the narrower sizes of belts. 

For the benefit of users the 

commendable practice of 
marking each weight of duck 
with a distinctive label has 
appeared in the trade. This 
method of labeling gives the 5 
engineer a means of selection. 
Thus he may standardize on one safe, first-class quality for 
all drives and at the same time standardize on the correct 
weight and flexibility for the service to be met by each 
width. 

In any given belt the duck plies should be of the same 
weight and weave to produce balanced construction. For 
ordinary transmission service 28-, 30-, and 32-ounce ducks 
are used. On high speed drives with small pulleys, such as 
those on motors and woodworking machinery, planers, edgers, 
trimmers, etc., a special thin type of belt is built of hard 
duck of lightweight construction combining great strength 
and flexibility. | 

In all cases belts are built in duck weights and plies 
according to their widths for the power they are to transmit. 
The Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers Division of 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association has agreed upon 
a schedule of belting widths and plies, which may be found 
in the catalogs of some of the makers of belting. This 
schedule is shown in tabulated form in opposite column. 














Rubber Composition 


The purpose of rubber composition in belting is to unite 
the duck plies into an integral construction with capacity 
of strength, elasticity, and toughness sufficient to endure for 
a long time the exigencies of service and the effects of 
climatic and other deteriorating influences 

Rubber compositions in belting are applied for three dis- 
tinct purposes: namely, as friction for impregnating and 
binding the duck plies together; as a thin layer or skim 
between the plies where it serves as -an elastic cushion to 
relieve shearing strain on the anchorage of the friction in 
the structure of the duck when the belt makes an abrupt 
turn over a small pulley; and as an all-over covering to 


1“Fabrics Used in Rubbey Belting,’ Inpra Rurper Wortp, Jan. 1, 1930, 
pp. 65-68, : 
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protect the plied body of the belt from moisture, abrasive 
wear, or other injury. As friction and skim, the composi- 
tion should contain a liberal volume of gum content com- 
pounded to have high tensile strength and resilience. 

The cover of power transmission belting should have suf- 
ficient elastic quality to permit the inevitable stretching that 
a belt undergoes in the curing press. This cover, further- 
more, should be made to wear well under the traction of the 
belt on the pulleys and to last without sun cracking 
for a long time in out-of-door service. All of these con- 
ditions are well met by modern compounding as compared 
with the practice antedating volume loading, accelerators, 
and antioxidants. 


Belt Construction 


The operations of belt making are machine processes, from 
drving the duck to vulcanizing the completed belt. Hand 
work enters in making endless belts but not necessarily so, 
according to the latest practice. The processes in general 
are effected on calenders, and the plying up of the rubbered 
duck in a folding machine with calendering attachment. 

The elimination of trapped air between plies is essential 
for their complete adherence. The presence of any con- 
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siderable air between plies is virtually impossible in present 
practice; but should it occur, it would act practically as a 
wedge to force the plies asunder when the belt is in service 


Tests 


In a series of four articles on rubber belting W. L. 
Sturtevant? covered very thoroughly the subject of tests ap- 
plied to the component belt materials and finished belts. He 
showed that the force required to separate the plies of a belt 
does not afford a dependable basis for comparing quality of 
belt friction and that the flexing test is the only acceptable 
method for that purpose. Virtually all manufacturers of 
rubber belting apply this test to their product. Jobbers of 
rubber belting should be informed about this test as 
applied to the goods they handle. The same is true of large 
users of belting. Construction and tests of specification 
belting for railway and other special applications are most 
exacting but unnecessary for general industrial use. The 
flexing test amply differentiates belting qualities for ordi- 
nary purposes. 


2*Rubber Power Transmission Belting.’”” Inpia Rupper Wortv, Oct., 
Nov.. and Dec., 1930, and Jan., 1931. 





Hedging or Gambling 


W. 8S. Hammesfahr 


HEN rubber consumers are told how easy it is to hedge 
purchases or even inventories, they often reply, “But 
that would be gambling.” 

Others say that their conservative superiors or boards of 
directors cannot see the advisability of hedging transactions. 
Let us see if it is less conservative to protect purchases 
of rubber with hedges, than it is to buy it in the hope that 
the rubber goods made therefrom can be marketed at a profit. 

The purchasing agent of a rubber consumer conceives the 
idea that at certain price levels his company should make 
purchases of the commodity. If he has executive authority, 
he will probably go into the market and act on his judgment. 
If he has no authority he will discuss the idea with his su- 
perior, who may refer the matter to his board of directors. 
Since it is assumed that the purchasing agent is in close 
touch with the market, purchases are generally made because 
somebody thinks well of the market at certain times. 

In view of the complicated methods in vogue for the mar- 
keting of articles made largely out of crude rubber, particu- 
larly tires, where frequently rebates have to be made months 
after the tires have been sold, such buying of crude rubber 
without at least securing some price insurance is hardly what 
could be termed conservative business. In other words, 
crude rubber purchases are at present made without any rea- 
sonable assurance that the value of the investment will either 
remain unchanged or that the company and the company’s 
stockholders will be protected in case of a decline. 

Nobody will deny that if factories had heretofore prac 
ticed hedging they would have derived large cash profits 
greatly in excess of any inventory write-off. But the manu- 
facturer always has hesitated to commence with initial hedge 
sales, arguing that at some previous time the market ruled 
higher. That such reasoning defeats itself is obvious; for 
it could be pointed out how well it would have been if hedge 
sales at such higher levels had been put out. However, the 
question is, how can the manufacturer be benefited now. 
Nobody familiar with hedging will seriously advise his con 
sumer friends to hedge his inventories at present prices, but 
one can suggest to start immediately at the present level to 
hedge any new purchases of rubber with sales for distant 
positions on the New York Rubber Exchange. 

This means that such sales are made at premiums repre- 
senting full carrying charges of the commodity from spot 


to the position sold. As the forward position comes nearer. 
it automatically loses this premium, so that if the market 
value of rubber improves somewhat, it will have to advance 
more than the premium obtained before the manufacturer, 
on the basis of a higher level, would have to adjust his crude 
rubber cost price. There will be times where hedge sales 
will temporarily entail cash outlays, but we are not dealing 
with individual transactions but with the svstem of hedging. 

Let us assume that the market does advance. The 
manufacturer, owing to business exigencies—is often com- 
pelled to make purchases of rubber at any price level, so 
that such higher priced acquisitions are again fully pro- 
tected by higher hedge sales, which invariably will produce 
much greater profits than the occasional outlays for hedge 
operations will absorb, because advances are rapid but of 
short duration, and declines slower and much longer strung 
out. 

Hedging, therefore, serves one purpose definitely—to pro- 
tect against undue losses. In this respect it might be argued 
that any losses in crude rubber from the present level, of say 
714 cents per pound, cannot be very great. Actually this is 
not so. Rubber was considered cheap at 48 cents a pound 
during the famous rubber pool; it was again considered 
cheap at 25 cents a pound, it was certainly considered cheap 
at the 15- and the 10-cent levels, yet today it is 714 cents 
per pound. Any losses from this level down, in view of the 
present low prices for rubber articles, and the depressed 
business conditions, are likely to be more hurtful than re- 
actions at much higher levels during better business con- 
ditions. 

Under these circumstances, is it more conservative to 
hedge against contingencies that cannot possibly be foreseen, 
or is it more conservative to take chances on what might hap- 
pen? Which is the more intelligent attitude for rubber ex- 
ecutives, to continue to gamble or to rely on their manufac- 
turing ability to produce profits? 

Every board of directors of any factory would instruct 
their executives to investigate carefully and open-mindedly 
new processes in the manufacturing field put before them. 
Then why should executives or boards of directors hesitate to 
give the same attention to methods put before them to obviate 
such losses and difficulties as the price gyrations of crude 
rubber have brought about these last years ? 
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Cotton Goods Standard 


for 


Rubber and Pyroxylin Coating 


HIS recommended commercial standard covers the con- 
struction, quality, sizing, methods of test, and labeling 
of cotton goods for rubber and pyroxylin coating. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
Quality 


The goods shall be made of cotton thoroughly cleaned and 
carded, free from waste, of good commercial quality, 
evenly woven. 

Width 

The width of the 
fabric in any roll or 
piece shall be deter- 
mined by laying the 
fabric on a flat sur- 
face, under no ten- 
sion, with wrinkles 
removed, and meas- 
uring the width per- 
pendicular to the 
selvage, at five dif- 
ferent places evenly 
distributed through 
the roll or piece. 
The average of these five measurements shall be considered 
the actual width. A tolerance of 114 per cent plus or minus 
is allowable. 

Thread Count Per Inch 


The count of the fabric in any roll or piece shall be 
determined by counting a space of not less than one inch in 
at least five different places in the roll or piece without 
duplicating the determination on any one set of threads. The 
average of these five or more determinations in the warp and 
filling shall be the count. Such count shall be as specified 
for the fabric in question, with a tolerance of plus or minus 
2 per cent in the warp and 5 per cent in the filling from the 
specified count. The average of the readings in a shipment 
shall show a variation of not over 1 per cent in the warp 
and 3 per cent in the filling. No determination shall be 
taken nearer the selvage than 1/10 the width of the fabric. 


Unit Weight 


The unit weight shall be expressed in linear yards of the 
fabric per pound and shall be determined from the invoiced 
yardage and the weight of the entire roll or piece 
(both verified when necessary). Such weight shall be as 
specified for the fabric in question, with a minus tolerance 
of 1 per cent on a shipment, 2% per cent on a roll, and 5 
per cent on a piece, from the specified weight. 


Tensile Strength 


The average of ten determinations, five in the direc- 
tion of the warp and five in the direction of the filling, 


The Department of Commerce submits for approval 
of the industry. these recommended commercial 
standards, as sponsored by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merehants of New York, The Cot- wide, and no two 
ton-Textile Institute. Ine... The Association of 
Pyroxylin Coated Fabric Manufacturers. and the 
Automobile Fabrice Manufacturers Division of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. Ine. This 
recommendation is to become effective on an- 
nouncement of official acceptanee. sile strength shall 


shall be not less than the specified tensile strength. 

In making tests for tensile strength, the 1- by 1- by 3-inch 
grab method according to American Society for Testing 
Materials specifications shall be used, as described below. 

The back half of each pair of jaws shall be 2 inches or 
more in width, and the front half shall be 1 inch in width. 
The jaws shall be planed smooth and flat with edges slightly 
rounded to prevent cutting. The initial openings between 
jaws of the testing machine shall be 3 inches and the 
pulling jaws shall 
travel at a_ uni- 
form rate of 12 
inches per minute. 
Test pieces shall be 
6 inches by 4 inches 


test pieces shall in- 
clude the same 
threads. 


DETAIL 
REQUIREMENTS 
The specified ten- 


be as shown below. 

In the case of con- 

structions not pro rata to any of those listed below, any 

specified strength shall be agreed upon when the contract 
is taken and based on the strengths given in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1. TENSILE STRENGTH 
Minimum Breaking 


Construction Stren 
Including Pro Ratas pre... i — 
mee ee eas War Filli 
Inches Sheeting po Pounds 
E.R aa 3.00 3 25 
ad SERS ANC Ce 3.14 3 25 
60 3.30 5 25 
eres otha. sia chiw's chin tos-2 50 wate 3.47 35 25 
52 shincana oe 3.85 3 25 
MRS As 2d aveln bn CA aS owe 4.00 35 25 
7s, see ie RR eral a 8 4.05 3 5 
INS ln nad ae manana 4.17 35 2 
Drill 
eae Pe Ng acd Sra asks wiemetes 2.25 58 36 
ET a ERA OE Ee 1.87 60 40 
a Ol SS ey ca AS as Sie ones 1.93 60 40 
Be Seoartians Gena nilels.k ph aia oe ciow 2.38 60 40 
49 aa waives 2.53 60 40 
| AS SE RN a ee ie ae 2.20 6 48 
Ea ee Ree ee oe 1.85 7 43 
ASRS Sts eee eee ee re 1.93 72 43 
NR Enea Mint ares OW eae eka 2.00 72 43 
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oe. OE Ee ET Te 1.37 80 59 
eis a 58 mosh tae in acare ts 1.60 80 59 
Broken Twill 
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54 76/52 1.14 100 100 
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Length of Cuts 

Sheetings. ‘Two classes of delivery in respect to length 
of piece may be specified in the purchase contract: (1). 
Double cuts as far as practicable. (2). Long cuts. 

Double Cuts. In classification known as “Double cuts as 
far as practicable” 10 per cent of pieces in from 40- to 80- 
yard lengths will be accepted at the contract price, the 
balance to be in pieces and not less than 80 yards in length. 

Long Cuts. The designation of long cuts of sheetings 
shall require an average length of piece of 250 yards with a 
minimum of 200 yards, supplier having the privilege of 
applying up to 10 per cent, if made, of pieces from 100 to 
200 yards in length at the contract price. 

(1). Drills. The designation of long cuts of drills 
shall require an average length of piece of 175 yards with a 
minimum of 120 yards, supplier having the privilege of 
applying up to 10 per cent, if made, of pieces from 60 to 
120 yards in length at the contract price. 

(2). Sateens, Broken Twills, and Moleskins. The 
designation of long cuts of sateens, broken twills, and mole- 
skins shall require a minimum length of 120 yards, supplier 
having the privilege of applying not more than one 60-yard 
piece for 500 yards shipped at the contract price. 


Defects 


Cotton goods purchased under these specifications will 
be used in the manufacture of coated fabrics and the ven- 
dor, in the manufacture and inspection of these goods, shall 
endeavor to meet the requirements of this industry. All 
fabrics shall be inspected and burled on both sides. Certain 
defects shall be classed as major defects and shall not occur 
in a roll on an average of more than one defect to every 
fifteen yards. A minimum allowance of %4-yard will be 
made for each major defect. There follows a list of those 
defects, which are classified as major at the present time: 
smash, washed out oil spots, starchy places, group float, 
heavy filling, shuttle mark, heavy warp, kinky filling, two 
contiguous filling threads missing. 

These defects are probably not all which should be listed 
so that this list is subject to change by common agreement. 
Also one major defect on the average of every fifteen yards 
does not represent the quality desired but has been sug- 
gested as a fair basis both to mill and to consumer. The 
aim of the mills will be so to improve the quality of their 
goods that this average yardage between defects may be 
increased. 

The following named defects shall not be present in goods 
offered to this industry: oil spots, holes, torn selvage, 
warp streaks. 


Selvage 


Selvages of these fabrics shall be of uniform width and 
of equal width on both edges of the fabric. Selvages shall be 
so made that the tension shall be the same as and shall lie 
flat with the body of the cloth. Baggy goods and curling 
selvages are cause for rejection. 

Sizing 

It shall be recognized as a rule that as little sizing shall 
be used in the fabric as is necessary for its proper manu- 
facture. Assuming an average content of natural oils and 
waxes indigent to the cotton of 3.2 per cent, the total per- 
centage of sizing and natural oils and waxes shall be no 
more than is shown in the following table for each type 
of fabric. 


Per Cent 
Sheetings Fe SG ph iy ee RET en ee Tar 8% 
DE niecce ih cuchatswivcekathnad Dabbawkube Rane 11 
Oe arene ry UE. 10% 
ie e-..-.| onstenbwcnbecewseeabeeureanns 8 
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Injurious Chemicals 


It shall Le recognized that there are certain chemicals, 
listed below, which are injurious to rubber, and insofar as 
these come under the control of the mill the quantity shall 
be no more than the percentage shown: 


Per Cent 
SN cP Grain Bialoctaicie Axe aie CES ERA Se SAE .001 
Manganese ... Pee ee ee ee | 
pre RN Oe Ee PR Pree eee 1.00 


METHODS OF INSPECTION AND TEST 


Test Conditions 


Tests shall be made at prevailing atmospheric conditions, 
except in the settlement of disputes regarding strength. In 
such cases, tests shall be made on material which first has 
been brought to standard moisture condition, obtained by ex- 
posure for four hours to an atmosphere having a relative 
humidity of 65 per cent at 70° F. 

“In the acceptance or rejection of each shipment, tests 
shall be made on samples taken from 20 per cent of the 
rolls in each shipment; except that in shipments of 1 to 3 
rolls, each roll shall be tested; in shipments of 4 to 9 rolls, 
three shall be tested; in shipments of 10 to 19 rolls, 4 rolls 
shall be tested. Five samples shall be taken from each 
roll for warp and for filling. The average of these shall be 
considered as the tensile strength of that shipment. This 
average shall be no less than the specified tensile strength. 
The seller shall have an opportunity of checking the accuracy 
of the tests and, if agreement cannot be reached, tests shall 
be made by a disinterested party whose decision shall be 
final.” 

Sizing 

Tests to determine the amount of sizing shall be made 

according to the following method: 


(1). Cut one square foot of fabric and dry to a con- 
stant weight in a ventilated drying oven maintained at a 
temperature of 220° to 230° F. Samples shall be weighed 
from time to time; when two such weighings, not less than 
10 minutes apart, do not show a loss more than .1 per cent 
of the previous weight, the material is considered to be bone 
dry. These weights can be obtained in a conditioning or dry- 
ing oven with a weighing device mounted on top in such a 
way that samples may be weighed while they are in the 
oven; or, if no such weighing device is available, the sam- 
ples may be taken from the oven and very quickly inserted in 
a glass capsule or bottle with an air-tight glass stopper. 
The bottle, with the samples, may then be weighed and the 
tare weight of the bottle subtracted. 

(2). Boil for 30 minutes in a % of 1 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid solution; such solution is to be boiling before 
the samples are placed in it. 

(3). Remove samples and rinse thoroughly in clear 
water. 

(4). Boil the samples for 30 minutes in a 1 per cent 
solution of sodium carbonate; the solution is to be boiling be- 
fore the samples are placed in it. 

(5). Remove samples and rinse thoroughly in clear 
water. 

(6). Obtain bone dry weight as described in (1). 

(7). Calculate the percentage loss in weight between 
(1) and (6) and subtract 3.2 per cent as an allowance for 
the extracted weight of oil, waxes, and other foreign mat- 
ters; the difference arrived at is considered to be the per- 
centage of size. (In arriving at the average of 3.2 per cent 
above, many tests were made in the following manner: by 
cutting one yard of yarn from beam before it entered slasher 
and then cutting a one-yard sample of the sized yarn and 
also a one-yard sample of cloth from the loom, and boiling 
them in same process; the actual average is 3.2 per cent, the 
low being 2.63 per cent and the high 3.85 per cent.) 
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After Ten Years—What 7? 


A Brief Review of Rubber Flooring 


James H. Stedman’! 





UBBER flooring as an 
R integral part of build- 

ing constructions may 
be said to date from the in- 
troduction of interlocking 
tile some thirty odd years ago. 
A rather notable example of 
this early use was in the then- 
new Hotel Essex in Boston. 
The event was celebrated by 
the New England Rubber 
Club with a dinner there. 
Interlocking tile found favor 
in a fair degree on ferry 
boats, in railroad stations, and 
in public buildings. This 
flooring had little color value, 














S. J. Hayward 
Operating Room, Royal Victoria Maternity Hospital, 
Montreal 


depending on geometric designs for patterns, and 
on account of its high mineral contents was hardly 
to be considered as a resilient floor. It did, how- 
ever, give excellent service often under trying 
conditions. 

Little progress was made in the use of rubber 
for floor construction until ten years ago at which 
time the first striated multiple colored rubber floor- 
ing was commercially produced. The beginning 
of the industry was an accident. For some years 
prior to 1920 the writer had been experimenting 
with rubber and cotton to make a practical floor- 
ing which could be nailed to an under wooden floor 
in the same manner that hard wood floors are laid. 
Molds were procured; then sufficient flooring to 
lay several small areas was made in tongue and 
grooved oblongs 12 by 24 inches. All of these 
were done in black. In an effort to produce white 
from the molds in which the black had been run, a 


1Founder and for many years until 1929, president of Stedman 
Products Co. 





sample _ was 
made_- which 
showed cloudy 
black spots on 
the white. 

The comment 
on this first sam- 
ple by the archi- 
tects to whom it 
was shown was, 
“Well, you have 
made marble.” 

This germ of 
an idea grew 





overnight, and 

within a week 

numerous color 

combinations 

sl-sociated Screen News, Ltd. were presented 
Crane Co. Showroom, for t h e archi- 
Montreal tects’ considera- 

tion. The ma- 


terial made an appeal almost at once; and 
before it was possible to find proper equipment 
for cutting or sanding for thickness, orders were 
to be filled. 

The first installations of size were at the Sea- 
board Bank, Hotel Astor, and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital, in New York, and the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital. Definite impetus came in the Fall of 
1922 when the American Hospital Association in 
the report of the Committee on Floors definitely 
commended reenforced rubber flooring as first 
choice in most hospital areas. The field rapidly 
widened and the universal use of rubber flooring 








Associated Screen News, Ltd. 


Ste. Brigide Church, Montreal 
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was exemplified by such clients as General Motors, Marshall 
Field & Co., United Fruit Co., Illinois Merchants Bank, 
Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal, and many other users. 

The general acceptability of the product today has reached 
the stage where it might almost be called an acreage busi- 
ness; for the Harkness dormitories at Harvard have about 
six acres of rubber floor already installed. Ford has some 
2’ acres in one building and now after three years is about 
to install some 350,000 feet (about 8 acres) in his museum. 
Contract has recently been let for rubber flooring for the 
United States House of Representatives, some 375,000 feet; 
Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut, about 3 acres; 
Illinois Merchants Bank of Chicago over a period of years 
has been installing rubber flooring to the aggregate of more 
than 3 acres; and we might add, the Fisher Building in 
Detroit with 7 acres; and so on. Based on the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association records a conservative estimate of rub- 
ber floor installed in the United States and Canada during 
these ten years would be placed at 50,000,000 square feet. 

It would seem as though such progress was based on 
universal satisfaction, that rubber flooring was an economic 
certainty. From what we know as to its probable life, it 
may be safe to judge the future in the light of past per- 
formance. It is with such thought in mind that some of the 
earliest users were consulted and it is on the testimony of 
two of them that the deponent is inclined to rest his case, 
believing that their experience might well express the com- 
posite thought of all. 

Fifth Avenue Hospital in 1922 installed some 40,000 square 
feet. Its director then and now, Dr. Wiley E. Woodbury, 
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states that if he had the choice of flooring to make over 
again, he would use rubber floors not only in his corridors 
but in the rooms where terrazzo was used. 

Frank E. Chapman was chairman of the American Hos- 
pital Association Committee on Floors in 1922, in which 
year the American Hospital Association in its report on 
Floors (Bulletin 47) endorsed reenforced rubber as its first 
choice in whatever areas a soft type floor was indicated. 
Mr. Chapman today, as director of Administration of the 
University Hospitals of Cleveland and chairman of Ameri- 
can Hospital Association Committee on Rubber Tiles, says : 

“The experience of the years since 1922, when the original 
flooring report of the American Hospital Association was 
circulated, confirms the opinion that rubber flooring, pro- 
vided it is properly laid and located in proper facilities, is 
the best flooring of the so-called soft type of flooring.” 

That rubber flooring will long continue to be a valuable 
adjunct to our modern construction is based on two factors: 
first, proper construction, and second, proper laying, both 
equally important. For if the formula is not properly bal- 
anced or the vulcanization over or under what it should be, 
the resultant flooring may be either too hard or too soft. If, 
moreover, the laying is poorly done and the floor creeps or 
buckles as a result, discredit comes where permanent satis- 
faction should be had. 

In conclusion the writer would urge all manufacturers 
of rubber flooring to watch most carefully their finished 
product and refrain from selling flooring that is not up to 
the standard which will continue to merit the confidence of 
the discriminating. 





Rubber 


HIS paper contains many points of practical interest 
for the rubber coimpounder. The authors state that 
the rubber industry, probably more than any other, is 

exacting as to color quality and performance of pigments. 
It is a distinct advantage to have a color suitable for use in 
any type of mixing and type of cure. 

Before the extensive use of organic accelerators the long 
steam cure often employed was fatal to many organic colors, 
and, indeed, to some mineral colors. Low-temperature cur- 
ing, however, has widened the field of bright organic colors 
available, although blues and greens seem very sensitive 
to the action of wet steam. Early attempts to obtain brightly 
colored ebonites failed, but attractive ebonites can now 
be produced. 

Colors for rubber should be stable to dilute acid or alkali. 
In cold-cured rubber, of course, this quality is essential 
both for curing and subsequent processing. Colors un- 
stable to alkali are unsuitable for sponge manufacture and 
cause trouble if used in rubber flooring because of the 
caustic cleaning materials. Stability to perspiration is an- 
other factor of importance in connection with colors for 
proofing. Golden antimony sulphide is particularly sus- 
ceptible to acidity or alkalinity, and without considerable 
cure it teadily bleaches or blackens. 

Some colors retard accelerators, others are mild accelera- 
tors, and still others activate accelerators. Using a stand- 
ard accelerated base, it frequently happens that variation 
in physical conditions and the rate of cure occurs if different 
colors are employed. Ultramarine often retards, iron oxide 
accelerates, and golden antimony may induce scorching. 

Light fastness is important to the rubber manufacturer. 
Some mineral colors appear to exhibit slight color changes. 
Cadmium sulphide recovers a certain amount of brilliance 
~ 1 “Colors Used in the Rubber Industry.” By G. F. Thompson and E. V. 
Bratby Paper presented at a joint meeting. Feb. 27. 1931, of the Man 


chester Section of the Oil and Color Chemists’ Association and of the 
Industry. 


Manchester and District Section of the Institution of the Rubber 


Colors’ 


possibly lost during cure, and ultramarine frequently 
darkens in sunlight. Organic colors, unless carefully chosen, 
invariably darken, violets, greens, and blues possibly more 
than other colors. 

As to the method of testing light fastness, natural day- 
light exposure is preferable to any artificial test. It is cer- 
tain that an artificial light aging test does not inevitably 
agree with a natural light test. 

Probably the impurity most feared in rubber is copper, 
the occurrence of which in proofings is perhaps more often 
due to the fabric rather than the color employed, although 
poorer grades of ingredients such as blacks, zinc oxide, and 
litharge have been known to contain copper. Of recent 
years the demand for ornamental rubber has resulted in 
the appearance of bronze powders as proposed colors for 
rubber. Other harmful impurities which should be avoided 
are manganese, soluble iron, and chromium salts. 

Migration of color, whether to the surface as a bloom, 
or to adjacent rubber during or after cure, is another source 
of trouble. This can be readily tested by curing a small 
disk of the colored rubber on to a sheet of the uncolored 
base. Any migration of color to the white base can be 
readily observed, and subsequent blooming to the surface 
detected after a few days. The blooming of such rubber- 
soluble colors can often be prevented by the addition of fatty 
acid, but if colors of this type must be used it is advisable 
to employ a minimum of color. In other words the concen- 
tration of the color should not exceed its solubility in rubber. 

In the past the lack of fineness in colors caused consider- 
able trouble to rubber manufacturers. Uneven dispersion, 
impurity of tone, pimpling, etc., are readily caused through 
colors being gritty. As with reenforcing ingredients, fine- 
ness of particle size is a desirable feature, but there is a limit 
dependent on the individual pigment. ‘The apparent color 
of a pigment becomes paler with reduction in particle size, 
but the covering power is considerably increased. 
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be formed into a tube cut to length, and 
mounted on a curved mandrel. By tap- 
ing the ends of this tube to the mandrel it 
can be vulcanized in a heater in open 
steam without danger of porosity. 


Building Tubes on a Drum 


~~ Cy A later United States patent, No. 

rh aN 1,663,754, March 27, 1928, to Gammeter, 
iz “ts is describes making a tube by helically wind- 
USDATENT Nol 548501 ~° = ing a sheet of rubber on a drum and join- 








Extruding Tubes 


EAVY tubes made in the usual way by tubing give 
H great trouble because of porosity. If the tube is 

quickly cooled upon its formation, no porosity will 
result in the vulcanized tube. Actual tests have shown 
that quick cooling decreased the number of porous tubes 
from over 50 per cent, in the case of otherwise identical 
tubes made without cooling, to zero in the case of the 
cooled tubes. The explanation for this depends upon the 
inhibition of the formation of large sulphur crystals which 
otherwise melt out, causing porosity, during subsequent 
vulcanization. The formation of large crystals is prevented 
by cooling the extruded mass before the sulphur has a 
chance to migrate. Any crystallization which takes place 
under these circumstances will be restricted to the usual 
“bloom,” in which the sulphur is of a dustlike fineness in- 
sufficient to cause porosity; instead of developing to the 
extent which the retained heat of the heavy rubber mass 
would otherwise permit. 

The process is of particular utility in cases where the 
tubes are to be vulcanized in open steam without external 
confining means, for the steam will fuse out the sulphur and 
penetrate the voids thus formed without exerting any 
tendency as a confining wrapping or mold would to close 
up the heiles. 

According to United States Patent No. 1,544,255, June 
30, 1925, to Maynard (see group illustration), a tubing 
machine extrudes a rubber tube continuously as long as the 
machine is supplied with rubber. The tuber is fitted with 
heating and cooling means to provide for smooth extrusion of 
the rubber and soapstone is introduced into the formed tube 
to prevent its walls from adhering. The tube is cooled as 
soon as convenient after its formation. Ordinary room tem- 
perature is sufficiently low if it is cooled promptly. The cool- 
ing device has top and bottom rollers, which support the 
tube loosely during its passage, and cold water is sprayed 
through pipes against the top of the flattened tube, the bot- 
tom of which rests upon a body of water. Guide rolls direct 
the tube to a receiving conveyer upon which the tube is cut 
to the desired length. 

The cooled material may now be stored in piles without 
danger of the retained heat causing large crystals, and may 


2 Continued from Inpta RuBBER Wor LD, March 1, 1931, pp. 68-69. 


ing the margins together. 

Referring to the group illustration, the 
apparatus comprises a drum adapted to be mounted for rota- 
tion and having upon its outer face an annular band of 
flexible, elastic, non-adhesive material such as vulcanized 
rubber; this band is preferably formed with a middle rib 
on its inner face, set into a groove on the surface of the 
drum to maintain the band properly centered upon the drum. 
A strip of calendered stock is wound upon the drum and 
over the band. The winding is given such helical form that 
the margins of each turn of the material are slightly offset 
from those of the preceding turn. 

When the desired number of plies have thus been drawn 
onto the drum, the strip is severed, and the residue of the 
stock strip is freed from the drum assembly. 

A valve stem patch is then mounted upon the margin of 
the winding at which the last wound ply overhangs the un- 
derlying plies, and the valve stem hole is punched in the 
patch and through the underlying tube stock. The exposed 
outer surface of the winding, except the margin opposite 
that to which the valve stem pad is attached, is treated with 
a wash consisting of a highly volatile liquid containing a 
suitable substance in solution or suspension to prevent ad- 
hesion of the rubber when the solvent evaporates. 

After the solvent has evaporated, the margin upon which 
the valve stem patch is mounted is progressively turned over 
to approximately the middle line of the assembly, together 
with the adjacent margin of the non-adhesive underlying 
band which may be readily accomplished by rotating the 
drum and manipulating the margins with a suitable turn- 
ing tool. 

The opposite margins of the band and of the work are 
then similarly turned over, and the margins of the winding 
of the tacky rubber strip are progressively joined together in 
mismatched relation. The portion of the valve stem patch 
which projects from the margin is stuck to the inner face 
of the inner ply of the margin so that it lies within the 
resulting tube, bridging the seam. The seam is then com- 
pacted by rotating the drum with the work thereon while 
holding a roller against the middle portion of the work. 

The tube is then removed from the drum, turned so that 
the seam and valve stem patch are on its inner periphery, 
and is vulcanized under internal fluid pressure to prevent 
contact and adhesion of its inner surfaces. A valve stem 
is inserted prior to the vulcanization. 
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The method results in a longitudinally seamed tube of 
which the seams of the several plies are mismatched, and 
has the same number of plies at all parts of the tube. 


Full Molded Process 


It is now becoming common to cure tubes in individual 
steam heated molds so that the tube is cured in endless and 
curved form. The molds are kept hot continually, whether 
tubes are laid in them or not, so that when the. tube is 
placed in the mold, it is immediately subjected to heat. 
The so-called watchcase vulcanizers are particularly well 
adapted for this process of curing tubes. It is customary 
to apply fluid pressure internally of the tube using either 
steam or carbon dioxide. The tube is thus subjected to in- 
ternal as well as external pressure. 

One of the early methods for molding tubes is described 
in United States Patent No. 1,388,138, Aug. 16, 1921, to 
Atcheson. Each tube is placed in an individual mold. Cold 
air or low pressure steam is first admitted into the tube in 
order to expand and cool it and to prevent it from becoming 
too soft until the outer surface is partially cured. High 
pressure steam is then admitted into the tube until it is 
completely cured. 


Tube Splicing 


Inner tubes are customarily built and vulcanized upon a 
mandrel, either straight or curved, from which they are 
stripped after vulcanization. The stripped tubes, usually in- 
verted so as to bring the smooth surface outside, are now 
ready for splicing, which is accomplished by cementing the 
ends of the tube, slipping one end over the other, and curing 
the tube either by heat or by the cold or “acid” process. In 
practicing this process a large percentage of defective splices 
results, and particularly in humid weather. These defects 
are primarily due to the blooming of the rubber and to the 
collection of moisture on the surface of the rubber and on the 
cement. 

With the methods formerly in use it was impossible to con- 
trol this formation of bloom because varying times elapsed 
between the buffing and the cementing operations. The last 
tube to be buffed would be among the first to be cemented. 
This tube would probably show a satisfactory splice; where- 
as the first tube to be buffed would be among the last of the 
pile to be taken for cementing, and would probably show a 
defective splice. A similar difficulty has also arisen be- 
cause of overexposure to the air of the tube between the 
cementing and splicing operations. Controlled time con- 
ditions are also desirable here so that all cemented tubes 
will be spliced under uniform circumstances. 

According to United States Patent No. 1,548,361, August 
4, 1925, to Grennor, in order to insure equal treatment for 
all tubes in respect to time elapsed between successive opera- 
tions, the tubes are carried upon a moving conveyer which 
supports the central portion of the tubes and permits the side 
portions to hang free. The conveyer is supported by pulleys 
and is driven at a slow but steady rate of speed by a motor. 
The lower run of the conveyer passes through a housing to 
protect it from the dropping of cement or buffed-off particles. 
Intermediate of its length the top run of the conveyor passes 
through a chamber, heated as by steam, and provided with 
suitable ventilating devices. 

The tubes are placed on the conveyer at the end to the 
left in a state ready for buffing. (See group illustration.) 
They are, therefore, preferably trimmed to length and skived 
or beveled, although the exact treatment prior to this point 
is not material. By the steady travel of the conveyer these 
tubes are brought to operators, each of whom is provided 
with a power driven buffing wheel. One end of the tube is 


cuffed or bent back on itself so that the buffing and cement- 
ing will be done on what is to be the inside of the tube, 
while the other end is left straight. 


The operators on one 
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side of the conveyer operate on one end of the tubes while 
those opposite work on the other end. 

A suitable speed for the conveyer is about six feet a min- 
ute. If the tubes are spaced about six inches apart, they will 
pass along faster than one man could thoroughly buff them. 
The movement of the conveyer takes the tubes individually 
and successively from the buffing operators to operators 
similarly arranged on opposite sides of the conveyer, who 
cement the ends of the tubes. 

From the cementing operators the tubes are carried in- 
dividually and successively through the drying chamber, and 
on emerging from the far end the tubes are ready for splic- 
ing. Stationed adjacent the conveyer at this point are splic- 
ing operators who take from the conveyer the tubes and form 
the splice in any suitable manner. 


Splicing and Cutting the Tube 


In making inner tubes the ordinary methods of splicing, 
which consist in overlapping the ends of the tubes, are un- 
satisfactory in that the overlapped section is of a greater 
thickness than the rest of the tube. Accordingly a short 
splice, which would greatly reduce the area of uneven thick- 
ness and also save material, is very much desirable. 

According to United States Patent No. 1,693,636, Decem- 
ber 4, 1928, to Coe, unvulcanized rubber is rolled or extruded 
into tubular form of a length slightly in excess of that neces- 
sary to manufacture a complete tube. The opposite ends of 
the tube are then completely encircled with opposing endless 
members or mandrels, which are each provided with a sec- 
tion removably secured in place in any suitable manner. The 
ends of the tube protruding through the two members are 
turned back outwardly to form cuffs; the members are then 
moved toward each other until the cutting edges of the man- 
drels meet, welding or uniting the cpposing surfaces of the 
stock at the same time that the excess material is sheared 
off. The sections of the members are then removed or swung 
to one side, and the tube thus completed in annular form is 
taken out and vulcanized. (See group illustration.) 


Abstracts 


The following abstracts give a survey of the numerous 
methods which have been proposed and patented for making 
inner tubes. 

1. Rathbun, 509,097. Nov. 21, 1893. The process con- 
sists in attaching a diaphragm to the tube, leaving its ends 
disconnected, telescoping the tube ends so that the inner tube 
end enters the slits of the outer tube end, and then closing 
the joint. 

2. Morgan, 544,626. Aug. 13, 1895. The process con- 
sists in forming unvulcanized rubber into a thin film; plac- 
ing upon a cushion table a sheet of the film of sufficient size 
to form the entire multiply tube which is to be produced; 
forming the sheet into a multiply tube having its plies in 
direct contact one with another without air spaces between 
them, by rolling the film, while lying on the table, upon a 
mandrel and upon itself, and during such operation subject- 
ing the film and plies of film to compression between the table 
and the mandrel; and vulcanizing the multiply tube thus 
formed so as to unite the plies of film and adapt the tube for 
service in a pneumatic tire. 

3. Morgan, 544,627. Aug. 13, 1895. The process con- 
sists in forming unvulcanized rubber stock into sheets 
of thin film; spreading a plurality of such sheets pre- 
paratory to rolling them into tubular form; successively roll- 
ing up a plurality of such sheets directly upon one another 
to form a multiply tube composed of plies of unvulcanized 
rubber film in direct contact with one another, and during 
such operation subjecting the plies of film to compression; 
and vulcanizing the multiply tube thus formed. 


(To be continued) 
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Direct Reading Gravitometer 





DER &-€C T. 
reading gravi- 
tometer is in- 


dispensable for 
checking the specific 
gravities of mixed 
stocks as produced 
in a rubber factory 
mill room. Such an 
instrument must 
show accurate re- 
sults that can be 
easily and quickly 
read. 

The ordinary 
method of ascertain- 
ing the specific 
gravity of a solid 
substance is by ob- 
taining on a fine 
balance the weight 
of the specimen in 
air and its weight 
in water and subtracting the latter weight from the former, 
thus obtaining the weight of the water displaced. If this 
weight be divided into the weight in air the specific gravity 
is obtained. This method is slow and involves arithmetical 
work. The modern method is quick and accurate, and all 
calculations are done mechanically. 

An instrument, here pictured, of English design and manu- 
facture is admirably adapted for ascertaining quickly and 
accurately specific gravities or comparative densities of solids. 
This feature is of great importance in the rubber industry 
because a check can be made without interference with pro- 
duction since a test on this instrument requires only 30 
seconds. 

It should be noted that this gravitometer for solids is 
limited in scope to light metals and other light substances 
and is not adapted for heavy metals or absorbent materials. 
The capacity of the standard instrument for solids covers 
specimens varying from 2 grams to about 250 grams. A 
range of springs would be required to cover the full weight 
capacity of the instrument, but the standard spring with its 
full useful range of from 4 to 10 grams is sufficient for 
ordinary requirements. Readings can be made very easily 
for the standard scale has subdivisions spaced 1/32-inch 
corresponding to specific gravity of 0.005. The powerful 
magnifying lenses provided with these gravitometers facili- 
tate subdividing the scale graduations. 

The action of the gravitometer is based on the principle 
of similar triangles, as shown in the diagram to which 
reference is made in connection with the following descrip- 
tion of the operation of the instrument. 
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Avery Gravitometer for Solids 


1W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Birmingham, England. 


A Useful Instrument 


for the 


Rubber Compounder 


To ascertain the specific gravity of a solid specimen the 
zero reading of the instrument is first adjusted by means of 
a screw at the top of a vertical tube containing a spring. The 
specimen to be examined is then hung on a hook suspended 
from the bottom of the spring. By turning a milled knob on 
the right a pointer attached to an inclined graduated bar at 
its zero is brought into coincidence with a pointer attached to 
the spring; this position is relative to the weight of the speci- 
men in air, 

A beaker containing water, fitted in a holder, is raised by 
turning a milled knob at the base of the instrument, until 
the specimen is immersed. A third milled knob on the left 
of the instrument is now turned, and a knife-edge on which 
the lower member of the parallel rule is adapted to slide is 
moved to coincide with the weight-in-water indication of the 
spring resistant. 
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Diagram Showing Action of Avery Gravitometer for Solids 


This lower member of the rule is pivoted to the inclined 
graduated bar in such a manner that it always passes through 
the unitary indication marked thereon. 

The specific gravity of the specimen can then be read 
directly on the graduated bar at its intersection by the upper 
member of the parallel rule. 
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The rubber business of the late E. H. Clapp will hereafter 
be carried on by a corporation, styled The E. H. Clapp Rubber 
Co. A charter has already been applied for. The business will 
be continued practically the same as formerly, as the corpora- 
tion is to be a close one, the heirs of Mr. Clapp, comprising 
three children, a widow and two brothers, being the only inter- 
ested ones. The management of the new company will be in 
the hands of the late Mr. Clapp’s two brothers; George A. 
Clapp and Arthur W. Clapp will be president and treasurer re- 
spectively of the new company. Both brothers of Mr. Clapp 
have been concerned in the management of the business from 
its beginning. 

—The reclaimed rubber factory of The E, H. Clapp Rubber 
Co, (Boston), at Hanover, Mass., is reported to be running on 
full time, with a full complement of employes. The last annual 
report of the corporation, filed with the state authorities, shows: 
Assets—Real estate, $29,804.70; machinery, $36,600.62; cash, 
bills receivable, and merchandise, $145,077.27; total $211,482.49. 
Liabilities —Capital, $200,000; debts, $1,457.45; total, $201,457.45. 

—The New Jersey Rubber Company have been incorporated 
recently, under the laws of the state named, with $25,000 
capital. The place of business is to be Lambertville, N. J., and 
at first the Company will reclaim rubber only. They expect to 
about August Ist. The Company are in 


begin operations 


possession of the plant known heretofore as the Lambertville 


Iron Werks, composed of five main buildings, respectively in 
size 150 x 74, 130 x 45, 80 x 45, 40 x 30, and double office 
40 x 30 feet in size. The buildings are alongside the Belvidere 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The present capacity 
of the works is 7,000 pounds of reclaimed rubber per day of ten 
hours, there being water power equivalent to 150 to 200 h.p. 

—The Chicago Rubber Clothing Co. have been straining 
every nerve since last February to make up a stock of goods 
for the fall business, and although they are shipping goods very 
freely, their place is still full of goods awaiting the regular sea- 
son for shipments. They are, however, still behind with their 
orders at least two months, which would indicate that a good 
year’s business is in prospect for the Chicago company. 

—The Chicago Inter-Ocean thus speaks of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Clothing Co.: This company is engaged in the making of 
ladies’ gossamers, cloaks, mackintoshes and rubber clothing. 
It was originally incorporated in Illinois, and operations were 
carried on in Chicago and Grand Crossing. Ill. In 1886 the 
company was organized in Wisconsin, and the works were 
erected on its ground covering four acres in Racine. The main 
building is 200 x 40 feet and of brick. 
furnished by one Atlas automatic engine of 150 horse-power. 
There are six mills and a calender weighing 65,000 pounds in 
the machinery room, while the company employs, altogether, 
over 200 people. 


The motive power is 
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Rubber Dominates Bathroom 


For Shower Curtains, Window Drapes, and Other Accessories 


Hi modest violet of the modern home has blossomed 
forth in a glory rivaling the lilies of the field. Color 
predcminates in the bathroom. So does rubber. 

Consider, for example, rubber toothbrushes, massagers, soap 
dishes, floor and tub mats, shower curtains, and now even 
window drapes and toilet seat covers. 

The last three in supplying the keynote of the room’s 
color scheme nicely harmonize. Indeed the same material 
is used throughout in a variety of colors and subjects, the 
latter, of course, chiefly aquatic. The water lily, the lotus, 
and even the iris grace delicate backgrounds. More strik- 
ing designs, mostly airbrush, are gulls on the wing, frog 
and fish lazily swimming, colorful sailing vessels suggesting 
the Spanish Main, and even picturesque lighthouse scenes 
No matter what you plan your bathroom, a sea green haven 
for mermaids, a pond of huge water lilies, a blue sky for 
flying birds, even a bounding main for vivid young pirates, 
you are sure to find a design to complete the illusion. 

Nor are the colors lacking. Pastel shades are the rage, 
with orchid, green, rose, peach, maize, blue, and even white 
vying for popular favor. If the bathroom is sunny, how- 
ever, care should be taken in insuring sunfast colors. 

The materials generally used for curtains include all cot- 
ton, all rayon and rayon mixtures, all Celanese and 
Celanese mixtures, and all silk and silk mixtures. Modern 
ingenuity by specially treating the materials makes possib‘e 
the use of fabrics hitherto undreamed of for such purposes. 

Shower curtains are made in single, double, and triple 
widths. For overhead rings a double width is used. ‘lhe 
corner-style shower takes a tripie-width curtain or one single 
and one double. The recess type, however, is concealed 
behind a double width curtain, which may be draped to one 
side, or behind two single widths draped one on each side. 
For the stall or cabinet model, though, a single-width cur- 
tain will suffice. Pier or U-shaped showers utilize two 
double widths. 

The curtains usually are six feet long as the regu- 
lation size is 70 by 72 inches. They boast cemented 
vulcanized seams. Many curtains, moreover, have 
side fasteners. 

Arch enemy of the shower curtain is mildew. But 
here rubber comes to the rescue. Properly applied, 
a rubber coating on the fabric will prevent it from 
absorbing water, and the little water that would strike 
the cloth through splashing from the bottom will dry 
so quickly that germs will have no time to colonize. 

Shower curtains and window drapes require special 
attention if they are to give satisfactory service. As 
much as possible keep the strong sunlight from them. 
If the rubber coating is wet, do not drape the curtain 
back but rather spread it out wide and let it dry 
thoroughly before tying it back. 

A smart finishing touch to the curtain for shower 
as well as window is the rubber tie-backs. These ac- 
cessories, taking the form frequently of flowers, come 
in solid or contrasting tones to suit any color scheme. 

To carry out the ensemble effect in the bathroom, 
window draperies are offered in material matching the 





Iliustrations through courtesy of Para Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 





Window Drapes 


shower curtains, though not always rubberized. Indeed 
the question of rubber coating window drapes should 
engage the attention of the chemist, for to date rubberized 
drapes have noi always been tound practical. Some, never- 
theless, are rubberized. ‘The result well merits the interest 
of any interior decorator, professional or housewife. 

One attractive window curtain set has a rod pocket on 
side drapes and valance. All edges are scalloped. The side 
draperies are 54 inches long, finished, and the valance 9 
inches wide by 36 inches long, finished. Tie-backs com- 
plete the picture. 

Other interesting numbers, 
with or without valances, have 
plain hems or hemmed ruf- 
fles. These drapes 
inches long, unfinished at the 
top so that the housewife may 
cut off to the desired length 
and make a pocket for the 
rod. Many special orders 
thus are eliminated. The 
valance is 9 inches wide by 
48 long, a size that will fit 
most bathroom 


are 63 





windows, 

Seat Cover 
Tie-backs, 2 by 16 
inches have at- 
tached loops for 
fastening. 

Some sets of 
draperies include 
two panels 45 
inches long and a 
valance 45 inches 
wide. Besides sets 





Shower Curtain 


with either scalloped or ruffled 
edges the combination of ruffled 
panels with scalloped valance is 
pleasing. 

Toilet seat covers also are made 
of materials to match the shower 
curtains. These covers, smart and 
useful, are laced to fit any seat. 
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What the Well- Dressed 
Swimmer Will Wear— 


Paris-Inspired Fashions for 1931 





({HOULD not the woman be so smart when she goes 
swimming as when she is enjoying her other sporis, 
such as golf, tennis, boating’ She should; and she 

shall! 

Bathing fashions are really stunning. The bathing en- 
semble, as a matter of fact, is the fascinating Paris mode 
adapted to the needs of the woman on the beach. She who 
swims in the sea or suns herself on the sands, therefore, is 
truly de bon ton. 

The new millinery modes for bathing look for all the 
world like the chic creations in the Fifth Avenue shop win- 
dows for you'll find the important Paris fashions for women’s 
sports and street hats in these striking new water hats for 
1931. 

The fashion is to wear a shallow little hat far back on the 
head, showing the hairline. The fashion is to wear the 
hat that turns back off the face—the beret, the turban. 
These styles, in consequence, are here in the new bathing hats. 

Bows at the hairline, smooth little feathers, modern-man- 
nered decoration, all are simply and _ strikingly done. 
Black with turquoise, pink, green, white, all white, the smart 
summer accessory color, bright red, the new sunray yellow, 
full deep blue and brilliant greens, liquid lilacs, spirited 


1 Sketches urtesy of B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. and Miller Rubber Co. 


botk of Akron, O. 








Algerian hues, monotones, ombres, plaids—any color or com- 
binations of colors may be had for the asking. 

Women will adore these new bathing caps for they do 
not sacrifice a whit of usefulness to smartness. Both quali- 
ties are present. 

The new air-cured caps are a delight when on the head. 
Molded on a form when they are being made, they fit in 
a glove-like manner. They seem to be made especially for 
the persons who wear them. A wide variety of designs—sea- 
planes, seaspray, sunbursts, and the like, make these hats even 
more attractive. 

A new translucent gum cap will give the woman eye satis- 
faction as well as wear. The colors are so cool, clear, bright. 
She picks up the cap, and its translucency interests her. She 
finds all the lovely pastels in smooth-toned blends. The 
caps, furthermore, fit snugly with no undue tightness—just 
comfort. 

The new helmet has a flair for fashion. 
section is shaped to make a perfect fitting cap 
the section goes in for color contrast very often. 
effect is stunning. 

The Normandy caps, modeled after the bride’s cap in far- 
away France, do lovely things to women. They were de- 
signed to be practical, comfortable, charming . and 
they are! 


The new center 
and 
The 


The decidedly practical swimmer who wants the sturdy helmet finds it, sometimes show- 
ing the forehead in an up-to-date triangle. 
drop will reach her ears or hair, she will wear the helmet that hugs the head 
tightly and is spaced for the ear. 


If she wants to be sure that nary a 


Nor are the men neglected in this season’s array of beach-wear. Shower 
caps and diving helmets, plain but sturdy, that afford protection 
in ocean, pool, or shower, caught the attention of buyers in the 



























pre-season showing. 
Beach Footwear 


The 1931 bathing shoes, of course, have taken to 
heels high ones and low ones, not excluding 
the even soled style, which continues to be popular. 
Sandals strike a responsive fashion note, and 
you'll see them constantly at every resort. 
The new season’s colors appear too in shoes 
all white, yellow, yellow with white, 
besides many high colors. 
Sandals with molded sponge rubber soles, 
toe strap, and counter, built especially for 
men’s use on the beach and in the locker 


room have grown in popularity. This 
season’s styles offer unusual values. 

The Illustrations 
The following descriptions will give 


some inkling of the sketched accessories. 
A. The shaped helmet is everything 
that the expert swimmer could want in 
a cap. It is fashioned to follow per- 
fectly the contour of the head. A cen- 
ter section of rubber also is molded 
along the lines of the head. This shaped 
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section is le dernier cri in modish marine millinery. This 
middle piece contrasts in color with the rest of the cap. 

B. A practical swimming cap is this number, and as 
smart as the moment for bathers. The cap itself is snug, 
smooth, fetching. A draped band that snaps securely around 
the head is as swanky as the most striking sports suit in the 
well-dressed woman’s wardrobe. 

C. The Knockabout is the most tantalizing kind of 
beach cap; yet it is hard to tell whether or not beach wear 
is its only use. This hat is remarkably becoming to a 
great number of women and is quite like a charming street 
hat. It fits the head snugly, but the brim turns back off 
the face like a halo. Its lines are most effective. The color 
contrasts are stunning. Note, too, the bow at the neckline. 

D. This cap has two important style features to recom- 
mend it. Plaid is the high style for 1931. The beret is a 
most popular fashion. This cap will add youth to any 
bathing costume. 

E. The gypsy turban cannot help but win milady’s 
fancy. It is varicolored and will go with almost any suit. 
It has the soft draping qualities that are so flattering to 
women. It has dash and sprightliness. 

F. This hat has taken inspiration from a French crea- 
tion. The tiny brim is cut out front and back so that each 
side may be adjusted to suit the face. The flat feather-like 
trimming is a distinctive 1931 fashion. This model will 
charm the women because of its femininity. 

G. The fashionable little beret that is in every woman’s 
sports wardrobe becomes a part of the swimming costume in 
a pert manner. Black combined with turquoise, pink, green, 
or white, and a trim little bow in the same color for chic will 
capture every eye. 

H. The comfortable flat heeled rubber bathing slipper 
is undeniably smart with slim white bands trimming gay 
colors. This shoe has the convenient cross-strap for 
comfort. 

I. The comfortable high heeled t-strap sandal will need 
no bid for popularity because it is much in demand. 
or contrast with the rest of your costume. 


J. How sportive these bathing slippers look. The wide cross-strap, the strip- 
pings, the colors give them an ultra-fashionable air that women adore. 


For the Children 


The season’s styles provide also for the tiny tot who enjoys the 
Specially de- 
signed caps in reds, blues, and greens made to fit the girl or 


thrill of being “dressed up” at the beach or pool. 


the boy of nine or ten are being shown. 

Children’s sizes in bathing slippers, colors, and trims just 
like those for the grown-ups are featured by the recog- 
nized leaders in the manufacture of bathing special- 
ties. A ready market for this footwear exists; never 
before have these shoes so nearly matched the styles 
and the colors to be found in the chic creations for 
matrons and young ladies whose beach ensemble 
is ultra-smart. 

Another bathing accessory holding enormous 
sales possibilities is the Float Aid especially 
designed for children’s use. It is made of 
thin sheeted stock and, when inflated, sup- 
ports the voungster’s body in the water, in- 
ducing confidence by helping to overcome 
fear. 


Rubber Mattresses and Boats 


The well-dressed swimmer, of course, 
is interested in other beach accessories, 
either for lounging on the sand or sport 
in the water. Such welcome devices in- 
clude beach mattresses, which may be used 
also as rafts, and pneumatic boats. 


It comes in plain colors to harmonize 





/\ 


The former boast extra thick maroon rubber on the outside 
and a braided cotton life-line run through brass grommeted 
flaps, so constructed to endure the rough uses from a good 
time in the water. The extra coating on these air-inflated 
water rafts will withstand also the abrasion of sand, shells, 
and stones, to provide an ideal bed on the beach. Nor will 
this mattress crack or bruise. It makes, too, an absolutely 
safe float for a sunbath on the water. The sanitary rubber 
surface of the mattress is, moreover, easily cleaned. 

This accessory comes in three sizes; yet even the smallest 
will safely float a grown person on the surface. Any such 
mattress will support a group of people holding the life line. 

The “Pak-Boat” likewise has a wide appeal. Two pon- 
toons hinged together at bow and stern, calendered flooring, 
and two cushion balloon seats are outstanding features. 
Four well reenforced separate air chambers, one each in the 
two pontoons and the two cushions, offer more than enough 
support for the boat and its occupants. The sealing of the 
pontoons by pressure molding is another important charac- 
teristic of this pneumatic boat, which is made of specially 
woven fabric coated on the inside with pure rubber 1/32-inch 
thick, calendered to the fabric. Included in the equipment 
are oars, a brass foot pump, a life line, and a pack bag. 


New Sales Value in 1931 Bathing Hats 


The new 1931 bathing hats will bring brisk profits to 
the clever merchant. They make a modern, interesting 
window display. They’ll bring more customers into 
the store. They are salable in millinery departments which 
always need extra July and August business, in sport shops, 
and notion and toilet departments. 

In other years display of bathing caps has been a difficult 
thing. They were merely bunched together on the counter. 
But now with new attractive display heads and boxes that 
make interesting display blocks available from the manu- 
facturer, new sales opportunities present themselves. 
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EDITORIALS 





Mass Production Not at Fault 


HE contention that the recent world-wide depression 
T has been largely the result of mass production is 

one of the least convincing of the many reasons 
given for the general let-down. Mass production is here 
to stay, as it means standardized quality output of manu- 
Nor 
does the accompanying mechanization of industry neces- 
The latter 


factures, simpler, cheaper, and more rapid output. 


sarily mean overproduction, as some claim. 
happened with crude rubber, cotton, copper, wheat, and 
many basic materials, as well as with products turned out 
with the most improved machinery. 

Overproduction of some farm products led to the 
United States appropriating hundreds of millions to keep 
the bottom from virtually dropping out of the market, 
although tire and other manufacturers had to shift for 
themselves in stabilizing prices. In time, of course, they 
should be much better off for the non-interference of gov- 
ernment, especially if they resolve to produce for con- 
sistent profit as well as for glory and volume. 

Without mass production the motor car and all the vast 
industries, with the road and other improvements, that 
The 
cure for mass production seems to be not less but more 
The immediate problem is rather that of develop- 


have come in its train would have been impossible. 


of it. 
ing mass consumption, or increasing the masses’ buying 
power, a problem which broad-visioned industrialists do 
not deem difficult of solution. 





Evolving a New Industry 
T IS held that the greatest economic need of the nation, 
something that will give it another fresh start, is an 
industry of such novel character and commanding in- 
terest as to absorb the bulk of our huge surplus funds as 
well as our overplus energies. A convenient analogy is 
the automobile industry, but, it is now overbuilt and over- 
productive and can hardly expect to attract much addi- 
tional money from the country’s $20,000,000,000 fund 

said to be available annually for investment. 

Radio, aviation, chemical, and other promising indus- 
tries only reply, “Perhaps,” to the question, “Might you 
originate a new industry to fire the imagination of our 
savers and spenders on a scale comparable to that of the 
motor car industry?” 

It is curious to speculate on what the rubber industry 
might be able to offer in this way. Could it provide even 
the basis for an industry which might attract the major 
part of our spare resources? 

The history of the rubber industry indicates that it is 
not likely to blaze a great new trail. While for long it 


was regarded with some reason as “The Cinderella of In- 


dustry,” helping all others but remaining comparatively 
obscure, the advent of the automobile proved in that 
astounding industrial development that rubber could be 
more of an indispensable ally than an anciliary factor. 

Undoubtedly it has many big surprises in store, for 
example rubber latex, but that is more likely to be devel- 
oped in some extraneous sphere. Even though rubber 
may not originate the eagerly awaited superindustry, ex- 
perience assures us that it is more likely than many others 
to play a considerable part in the former's successful 
evolution. 





Scientific Papers Should Be Edited 
CIENTIFIC 


numerous that most readers can hardly keep track of 


rubber disquisitions are becoming su 


their titles, while the busy specialist seeking information 
finds their excessive length a severe tax on his time. Al- 
though no one expects them to be fascinating, there is no 
reason why they cannot be so scientific in form as in pur- 
pose, compact, lucid descriptions of new theories and 
processes. 

The danger of being engulfed in the rising tide of 
technical literature can be averted by more concise com- 
position and thorough editing of papers for publication. 
The saving in time, paper, tvpe-setting, and volume by a 
reduction to a minimum of the aptly termed “prolixity 
constant” would benefit all concerned. A happy medium 
between the too brief abstract and the ordinary scientific 
monograph with its surplus verbiage is indeed “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 





When Silence May Be Golden 
ESPITE the cheapness of tires rubber is said to 
account for 8 per cent of the cost of medium-priced 
motor cars and for more than that in the newer 

and more expensive models, which, because of their many 
rubber fitments, are nearly noiseless. Such extensive 
application of rubber is but the inevitable result of three 
decades of increase in speed, power, and acceleration. In 
addition to the great and more obvious advantage in 
hushed and comfortable operation afforded with balloon 
tires, car occupants now get the benefit of rubber inser- 
tions in fully forty points in a car chassis; and the end is 
not yet. 

With jarring and friction minimized, driving fatigue 
will be reduced, and greater will be the urge to run cars 
With higher speedometer records should come 
Thus may quieter cars 


farther. 
more frequent tire replacements. 
prove a double boon, and silence indeed prove golden, 
especially if tire prices be kept on a really profitable level. 
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What the Rubber 
Chemists Are Doing 

















A. C. 8. Rubber Division Meeting 


HE spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Rubber Division, 
was held at the Severin Hotei, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 30 to April 3, 1931. 
The divisional program included twelve 
papers, which were read at the morning 
sessions April 1 and 2 and as a whole 
dealt more with the technology than 
with the chemistry of rubber. 

Reports were submitted by the 
Physical Testing Committee and by the 
Papers Committee. The Division held 
its customary banquet Wednesday eve- 
ning April 1. The banquet committee 
included S. J. Weller, chairman, J. E. 
Cady and E. R. Waite. 


Abstract of Papers 


Effect on Vulcanized Rubber Com- 
pounds of Immersion in Boiling Water. 
Since vulcanized rubber finds many 
industrial applications in contact with 
or immersed in hot water, a study of its 
behavior in boiling water seems of con- 
siderable interest. In this work it is 
shown that some rubber compounds 
continue to absorb water and swell after 
10,000 hours’ immersion in boiling water, 
without showing any signs of disinte- 
gration. Various fillers have different 
effects on the water absorption. Of the 
thirty-five fillers tested, twelve decrease 
the water absorption and twenty-three 
increase it. Carbon black shows the 
lowest absorption, and ultra-marine blue 
the highest. 

A determination has been made of the 
loss of cutting resistance brought about 
by prolonged immersion in boiling 
water. While there is not perfect agree- 
ment between amount of water absorp- 
tion and percentage of cutting resistance 
loss, in general the stocks having the 
lowest water absorption show the least 
loss in cutting resistance, and vice versa. 
K. J. Soule. 

Some Properties of Carbon Black (1) 
Adsorption. The DPG or similar adsorp- 
tion test, although correlating better than 
the volatile matter test, is not as yet capa- 
ble of predicting with precision the rubber 
compounding behavior of standard rub- 
ber carbon black. Carbon black adsorp- 
tion is much more marked in the alka- 
line than in the acid range. While heat 
activated carbon blacks show a marked 
increase in DPG adsorption, heat deacti- 
vated carbon blacks show greatly re- 
duced alkaline and slightly increased 
acid adsorption; these facts probably 
explain the anomalous iodine adsorption 
of heated blacks noted in the literature. 


In litharge compounds containing an ex- 
cess of added fatty acid both heat 
deactivated and high adsorption blacks 
improve the cure, doubtless through 
removal of excess acid. For entirely un- 
accelerated rubber mixings heat deacti- 
vated (low adsorption) carbon black 
exhibits striking improvement in phys- 
ical properties. The adsorptive proper- 
ties of carbon blacks have been turned 
to advantage in the field of rubber in- 
sulation and of insulating oils. High 
adsorption, high oxygen, heat activated 
carbon blacks are shown to advance the 
cure of rubber mixings vulcanized with 
m-dinitro-benzene. Specially activated 
carbon blacks have been developed 
which show a higher (alkaline) adsorp- 
tive effect than the active chars now on 
the market. W. B. Wiegand and J. W. 


Snyder. 

Scorching, and Other Plasticity 
Changes in Rubber Compounds on 
Heating. A method is described which 


employs the Goodrich plastometer for 
detecting the initial stages of vulcaniza- 
tion of uncured rubber compounds. 
Reduction in plasticity, at standard room 
temperature, of test pieces previously 
heated for various intervals at selected 
temperatures is used to determine the 
degree of cure and thus to estimate safe 
operating temperatures and _ periods. 
Examples of the application of the 
method to a variety of compounds are 
presented. Other temperature effects, 
such as heat stiffening and softening, 
which have not previously been re- 
ported, are illustrated. E. O. Dieterich 
and J. M. Davies. 

Value of Softeners in Tread Stock. 
The effect of three common softeners 
on the wearing qualities of tire treads is 
shown and comparison of road wear 
ratings is made with the common 
laboratory tests. The effect of any 
quantity of either pine tar or mineral 
rubber is to decrease the road wear re- 
sistance. An optimum ratio of 4 per 
cent stearic acid is shown to give the 
best tread wear. The common labora- 
tory tests give results in the same direc- 
tion as the average road wear; the 30 
per cent slip abrasion test gives the best 
agreement. M. J. DeFrance and W. J. 
Krantz. 

Effect of, Various Factors Upon the 
Rate of Deposition of Latex on Porous 
Molds. The effects of pressure, rubber 
concentration of latex, temperature, and 
hydrogen ion concentration upon the rate 
of deposition of latex on porous molds 


are described. Pressure, rubber con- 
centration, and temperature were found 
to be negligible factors in comparison 
with hydrogen ion concentration. sy 
adjusting the pH of the latex to 6.1, it 
was found possible to obtain aggrega- 
tion of the latex particles and a marked 


increase in rate of deposition. H. W. 
Greenup. 
Solubility Fractionation of Natural 


Rubber. This paper describes a method 
of separating the pure, nitrogen free 
rubber hydrocarbon from crude rubber, 
using a benzene-alcohol mixture as 
solvent, and obtaining fractions by alter- 
nately cooling and redissolving. By re- 
peating the process of solution and 
precipitation several times, absolutely 
nitrogen free rubber is obtained. The 
final fraction contains the protein in 
concentrated form. Temperature solu- 
bility diagrams for nitrogen free rubber, 
crude rubber, and = synthetic rubber 
(sodium rubber) are included. Thomas 
Midgley, Jr., Albert L. Henne, and Mary 
W. Renoll. 

Permeability of Rubber to Air. II. 
Effect of Stretch, Thickness, Milling, 
Compounding Ingredients, Kind of 
Crude Rubber, and Temperature of 
Vulcanization. In continuing the previ- 
ous study of the effects of various 
factors on the permeability of rub- 
ber to air it has been found that per- 
meability varies inversely with thickness, 
and with the volume of compounding 
ingredients present. Factors having little 
or no influence on permeability include 
milling, kind of crude rubber used, and 
temperature of vulcanization. The per- 
meability of rubber was found to 
increase with stretch; the major factor 
involved probably is the accompanying 
reduction in thickness. The applicability 
of certain of these results to the im- 
provement of the air retaining capacity 
of automobile inner tubes is obvious. 
V. N. Morris. 

Value of the Rubber Hydrocarbon in 
Reclaimed Rubber. The rubber hydro- 
carbon of reclaimed rubber is evaluated 
by road tests in a series of stocks using 
constant composition as derived from 
analysis of the reclaim. The hydrocar- 
bon from reclaim is at its maximum 
value in the 100 per cent reclaim stock 
where the abrasion is 50 per cent as 
good as the all new rubber stock. It 
is not possible to compensate for the 
degrading effect of the reclaim because 
any method proposed can also be applied 
to the non-reclaim stock with corre- 
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sponding improvement. C. W. Sander- 
son. 

X-Ray Diffraction Study of Chicle. 
A comparative study of the X-ray dif- 
fraction patterns for whole chicle, both 
crude and refined, and for the several 
fractions into which chicle may be con- 
veniently separated brings out the 
following facts: 

1. Whole crude chicle is a mixture 
of at least three crystalline constituents, 
the gutta, the resin, the “benzine in- 
soluble,” and one or more amorphous 
fractions. 2. Refined chicle is essential- 
ly the same in structure as is crude 
chicle, except that the gutta is probably 
highly dispersed and amorphous. 3. 
Calcium oxalate monohydrate exists in 


chicle as such and is the crystalline 
constituent of the benzene insoluble 
fraction. 4. Chicle gutta is identical 


with gutta percha and balata; its exact 
nature depends on how one interprets 
the facts relating to the last two. 5. 
The structural units of chicle do not 
assume a preferred orientation under 
tension, and chicle differs in this respect 
from rubber. Charles W. Stillwell and 
George L. Clark. 

X-Ray Studies of Gutta Percha and 
Balata. New X-ray diffraction data for 
gutta percha and balata are given and 
considered in the light of V. Susich’s 
recent conclusion that gutta percha and 
balata are identical and exist in two 
crystalline forms. The data also support 
the assumption that gutta percha is a 
mixture of balata and another crystal- 
line constituent. This assumption is in 
some respects to be preferred to that of 
V.  Susich. Although the relation 
between gutta percha and balata has 
been definitely established and _ there 
may be no ultimate difference between 
them, it is pointed out that the majority 
of specimens examined of material 
classined commercially as balata produce 
a diffraction pattern different from that 
of gutta percha, a fact of practical 
signincance. Charles W. Stillwell and 
George L. Clark. 

Microturbidimeter for the Determina- 
tion of the Rubber Content of Latex. 
It is desirable to devise a method for 
determining the dry rubber content of 
latex, which will be both more rapid 
than the two trial coagulation methods 
and more precise than the hydrometric 
method. The turbidity of latex, depend- 
ing upon the volumetric number and 
size of the suspended rubber particles, 
offers a satisfactory criterion for the 
determination of the rubber content of 
latex. A microturbidimeter, herein de- 
scribed, has been adapted to such deter- 
minations. It permits more rapid de- 
terminations of the rubber content than 
the two trial coagulation methods. Its 
precision is less than the lengthy trial 
coagulation method, involving coagula- 
tion, creping and drying, but is probably 
greater than that of the shortened trial 
coagulation method involving only 
coagulation and creping. Its precision 
is approximately one per cent rubber in 
35 per cent latex. The turbidity of latex 


obeys the turbidity dilution law for rub- 
ber content values less than 15 per cent. 
The use of color filters, transmitting the 


shorter wave lengths of light, minimizes 
the effects of a difference in the effective 
mean particle size of different kinds of 
latex. S. D. Gehman and J. S. Ward. 

Effect of Scrap Drying Temperature 
Upon Reclaimed Rubber Quality. 
Devulcanized tube and whole tire scraps 
were subjected to temperatures of 260° 
F. and 275° F., respectively, and dried 
to a final moisture content of 2 per cent, 
preparatory to processing into finished 
reclaimed rubber. With increase in dry- 
ing temperature the acetone extract re- 
mains unchanged while chloroform ex- 
tract increases. With the higher tem- 
peratures the reclaims show a progres- 
sive increase in softness and tackiness, 
the highest temperatures used appear- 
ing to be the practical top limit for ease 
of processing. Compounds containing 
approximately 35 per cent reclaim 
showed no detrimental normal or aged 
stress-strain characteristics. A maxi- 
mum ultimate drying temperature of 
250° F. to a minimum moisture content 
of 3 per cent is suggested for all stand- 
ard types of devulcanized rubber scrap, 
with the recommendation that much 
lower ultimate drying temperatures be 
maintained and that more rapid drying 
be promoted by the use of higher tem- 
peratures in the wet end of the drier. 
Henry F. Palmer, George W. Miller, 
and John E. Brothers. 





Boston Group 


THE meeting of the Boston Rubber 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., held 
at the University Club, Boston, Mass., on 
March 5, was one of exceptional interest. 
It was attended by 180 members and 
guests, who were comfortably seated at 
group tables in the large dining hall. The 
guest of honor and principal speaker was 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who spoke on the relation of science to in- 
dustry. Dr. Compton is renowned as an 
educator and for his research accomplish- 
ments as a physicist. He spoke only 
from notes; therefore only the chief points 
of his address can be given as follows: 

People as a rule do not realize how new 
are many branches of engineering accepted 
today as established matters of fact. Each 
engineering branch, however, embodies the 
application of principles of science to some 
industrial need, which serves as its dis- 
tinctive background. The most ancient 
branch of engineering is civil, fundamen- 
tally relating to measuring and mapping 
the earth’s surface and making it more 
suitable for human habitation. Next in 
age to civil engineering comes mechanical, 
followed by electrical and chemical engi- 
neering and other branches of more recent 
date. 

The lecturer cited numerous examples 
showing how every engineering develop- 
ment depends on the results of long inves- 
tigations by scientists. Included in these 
instances was the development of radio 
tubes or valves founded on the escape of 
negative electric current liberated by heat- 
ing a metallic terminal, a fact first ob- 
served experimentally 200 years ago. 
Other engineering and industrial accom- 
plishments dating since the World War, 
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all of which grew out of scientific research, 
are improvements in electrical transporta- 
tion, piping natural gas from West Vir- 
ginia to the Atlantic seaboard, and new 
and better electric lamps. These and simi- 
lar practical developments from scientific 
research have brought many present-day 
economic advantages without increasing 
unemployment. This answer is substan- 
tiated statistically in a recent publication.’ 

All of these statements prove that sci- 
ence and engineering should not take a 
holiday, but should continue under compe- 
tition at an increased rate because to stop 
is to retrograde. 

Dr. Harry L. Fisher, of the General 
Laboratories of the United States Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J., speaking on “What’s 
New in Rubber Chemistry?” discussed the 
most important scientific investigations in 
the chemistry of rubber published during 
the past year. Some of the most interesting 
results are the following: 

The yellow coloring matter of pale crepe 
has been shown to consist of the hydro- 
carbon carotene. This is widely distrib- 
uted in the vegetable kingdom. It is found 
in carrots, whence its name, and gives 
natural butter its yellow color. 

The heats of combustion of the purified 
hydrocarbons of rubber, gutta percha, and 
balata are identical; therefore the differ- 
ence in their structure is most likely due 
to stereoisomerism of polymerization. Mas- 
ticated rubber also gives the same heat of 
combustion. 

Rubber has been crystallized and the 
crystallization can be repeated at will at 
—80°C. The fibrous nature of stretched 
rubber was illustrated by slides. Rubber 
will completely dissolve in solvents which 
ordinarily only swell it, if the time is ex- 
tended to three to four years. The molece 
ular weight of the unchanged rubber hy- 
drocarbon as obtained from viscosity meas- 
urements is about 200,000. The rubber 
hydrocarbon is probably the trans form, 
and the gutta percha and balata hydrocar- 
bon the cis form. Hydrorubber with a 
molecular weight of about 30,000 is some- 
what elastic; whereas the lower molecular 
weight hydrorubbers are syrupy. High 
temperatures produce oily hydrorubbers, 
which are being used in Germany as the 
best transformer oil obtainable. 

Soft vulcanized rubber, as well as hard 
rubber, gives off hydrogen sulphide even 
at room temperature. Fossil rubber in 
German lignite coal was illustrated, and 
mention was made that the fine hair-like 
strands in which it is formed are from 
plants belonging to the Ficus genus, which 
at the present time grows in Africa. Fatty 
acids instead of solubilizing zinc oxide, 
litharge, etc., probably act chiefly in caus- 
ing better dispersion of the oxides, thus 
giving a larger surface for action. 

The experimental results of allowing 
slabs of rubber to vulcanize at room tem- 
perature were presented. The slabs were 
embedded in sulphur, and they dissolved it 
in the cold. In 384 days the combined 
sulphur rose to 2.93 per cent in spite of 
the fact that the slabs never had been 
heated with any sulphur even on the mill. 
The tensile was 4,160 pounds per sq. in. 

(Continued on page 84) 


1“The Purchasing Agent,” Feb., 1931. 
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Impregnability of Cord Threads with Rubber 


THE research results obtained by E. A. 

Hauser and M. Hiinemdrder’ re- 
cently were published in German and Eng- 
lish? The procedure in comparing the 
relative rubber impregnation of cotton cord 
threads under various conditions was as 
follows : 

A. The preparation of fabric layers or 
weftless cords which are enveloped in a 
sufficiently thick (visible) layer of rubber, 
such as, for instance, fabric layers coated 
on both sides with or without previous im- 
pregnation, sections of finished tires, etc. 
The specimen to be investigated is fixed in 
hard setting paraffin. When the paraffin 
is firmly set, it is cut into blocks in such 
a manner that the specimen under exami- 
nation lies, as far as possible, in the mid- 
dle of a block. The block is then mounted 
on a sliding microtome.* When it has been 
set at the right height for cutting, and the 
upper surface has been cut smooth, the 
top of the block is treated with carbonic 
acid till it is frozen to a depth of about 
200 u. The slide is then rapidly moved 
under the knife, and a microsection of 20— 
30 uw in thickness is cut. This microsection 
is now spread out in tepid water and laid 
on a microscope slide. 

After the adherent moisture has been 
cautiously evaporated, the slide with the 
preparation is immersed in clean concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. The paraffin is to a 
large extent destroyed through the action 
of the sulphuric acid, but all parts of the 
fabric which are not impregnated with 
rubber are carbonized. The rubber mass 
itself is stained a characteristic reddish 
brown color. The preparation is left for 
1—2 hours in the sulphuric acid and is then 
washed with clean concentrated sulphuric 
acid until all soluble or carbonized in- 
gredients have disappeared. The prep- 
aration then can either be subjected at 
once to microscopic examination or be 
finished as a permanent preparation by em- 
bedding in Canada balsam or some similar 
substance. 

B. The preparations of specimens which 
are not enveloped in a rubber coating of 
any considerable thickness, such as, for ex- 
ample, cord fabrics, weftless cords, or sin- 
gle threads, pre-treated with benzine solu- 
tion or latex. 

The specimen is laid in a 7 per cent so- 
lution of gelatine, which is then solidified 
by cooling. The congealed gelatine is then 
cut into blocks in the manner already de- 
scribed, and these are mounted on a freez- 
ing microtome. By means of suitable re- 
frigerating mediums, such as carbonic acid, 
the mounted gelatine block is completely 
frozen, and a microsection is then cut. The 
section is laid on a microscope slide and, 
as above described, is subjected to the ac- 
tion of concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
gelatine in which the preparation is en- 
veloped is hereby completely destroyed so 
that, after it has been washed, the speci- 
men is ready for examination. 

The following materials adapted for the 
solution of the main problem were sub- 


1 Colloid Chemical Laboratory of the Metall- 
gesellschaft A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

2 Metallgesellschaft Periodic Rev., Jan., 1931, 
No. 5, pp. 13-18 

SE. Leitz’s large sliding microtome. 


jected to investigation in the form of 
microsections : 

1. A thread soaked in a 5 per cent ben- 
zine rubber solution. 

2. The same thread after treatment with 
sulphuric acid. 

3. A thread soaked in 33 per cent am- 
monia latex. 

4. The same thread after treatment with 
sulphuric acid. 

5. Dry cord threads on to which a rub- 
ber compound had been frictioned. 

6. The same weftless cord after treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid. 

7. Cord fabric previously soaked in ben- 
zine rubber solution, then covered on both 
sides with skim coats by friction calender 
and afterwards treated with sulphuric acid. 

8. Latex cord fabric coated on both sides 
and treated with sulphuric acid. 

9. The same cord fabric as in No. 7, 
coated on both sides and treated with sul- 
phuric acid after vulcanization. 

10. The same cord fabric as in No. 8, 
coated on both sides and treated with sul- 
phuric acid after vulcanization. 

11. A dry cord fabric laid in sheets and 
treated with sulphuric acid after vulcaniza- 
tion. 

The authors cite the following facts from 
their earlier researches for they have an 
important relation to the present study: 

1. Rubber which has undergone no me- 
chanical treatment before vulcanization 
(“unbroken” rubber, such as latex, for ex- 
ample) exhibits scarcely any flow effect at 
all. 

2. Rubber which has been pre-kneaded 
by mastication exhibits flow effect in pro- 
portion to the degree of mastication. 

3. Rubber obtained by evaporation of 
benzine rubber solution exhibits flow effect 
to a degree practically equal to that of 
strongly masticated raw rubber. 

4. The addition of accelerators di- 
minishes the extent of flow and especially 
the time of flow, and the greater the 
strength of the accelerator, the greater this 
effect. 

Summary 


The results of this latest investigation 
are summarized as follows: 

A fabric previously soaked in a benzine 
tubber solution already is completely im- 
pregnated with rubber before vulcaniza- 
tion; while a fabric soaked in latex is only 
covered with an external coating of rubber 
even after vulcanization. When  non- 
treated threads are embedded in rubber 
sheets, or rubber compounds are frictioned 
on to dry fabrics, there is no impregnation 
previous to vulcanization, but impregna- 
tion takes place in a high degree during 
the process of vulcanization in consequence 
of the flow of the rubber. 

With the establishment of these facts we 
consider that we have proved that the de- 
gree to which weftless cords can be im- 
pregnated in a vulcanized state depends not 
so much on whether the fabric has been 
previously treated or not, but solely on 
the physical condition of the rubber used. 
With rubber in the form of a benzine so- 
lution, or a solution in any other solvent, a 
more or less perfect impregnation may be 
reckoned on, while, if latex is used, merely 


an external coating of the thread and no 
impregnation is the result. 

The question as to whether cord fabrics 
and weftless cords prepared with benzine 
rubber solutions or those prepared with 
latex can claim superiority in regard to 
strength, elasticity, durability, etc., is not 
decided by the results of the investigations 
here described, nor, indeed, did the solu- 
tion of this question lie within the purpose 
of this article. 
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Miecronex W-5 
in Insulating Compounds 
PHASE of our research relating to 


A the inner properties of carbon black 
from the viewpoint of adsorptive character- 
istics has to do, not with the elimination of 
such properties, but with their useful appli- 
cations. The result of this phase is Micro- 
nex W-5, the form especially made for rub- 
ber insulation. 

Micronex W-5 in proportions approxi- 
mating 10 per cent on the total rubber 
hydrocarbon will improve electrical break- 
down, resistivity, and power factor, with 
but slight change in dielectric constant. If 
any one of these dielectric properties is re- 
garded of especial importance, it is possible 
to determine the optimum proportion for 
maximum results by testing a series of 
Micronex W-5 concentrations: for ex- 
ample, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 per cent on 
the rubber hydrocarbon. Although each 
dielectric property requires a slightly differ- 
ent dosage to bring out the absolute maxi- 
mum, 10 per cent will, in general, be found 
quite satisfactory. This dosage, in addition 
to improving dielectric properties, will also 
result in important improvement of tensile 


strength and increased toughness of the 
stock. 
Greater physical improvement may be 


obtained without danger to the dielectric 
properties when considerably higher pro- 
portions of Micronex W-5 are employed. 
From 20 to 30 per cent, to the total rubber 
substance, is used without effecting reduc- 
tion of the electrical properties, and with 
striking improvement in rigidity, toughness, 
tear-resistance, and resistance to pinching. 

The discovery of this new application of 
impingement carbon black is destined to 
revolutionize the compounding of insulated 
wire. Hitherto black was almost univer- 
sally regarded as injurious because it was 
generally known that carbon black is a 
fairly good conductor of electricity. More 
recently regular Micronex was used in 
wire compounds through its presence in re- 
claimed rubbers, and for several years it 
has been realized that a limited amount of 
carbon black can be used if properly dis- 
persed. It has also been applied by the 
addition of black through compounded re- 
claims. 

Micronex W-5, however, presents out- 
standing advantages which are regarded as 
due to its selective adsorption, or removal 
of the final trace of moisture and of elec- 
trolytes present in all rubber compounds. 
To secure the maximum effect Micronex 
W-5 must be thoroughly dried and mixed 
while warm, in order to prevent moisture 


regain because the presence of moisture 


naturally reduces its effectiveness. 
Micronex W-5 possesses full reenforcing 
properties and may be applied to outside 
wire cover work as developed some years 
Compounds 


ago. containing tire tread 


proportions of Micronex W-5 are standard 
for this work. It is also regularly used in 
compounds employed next to the wire in 
the case of all low-tension insulated wire 
compounds, including stocks ranging from 
code wire to the so-called 40 per cent com- 
pounds, both with and without reclaimed 
rubber. Data from Binney & Smith Co., 


41 EF. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


Retardex 


T IS generally acknowledged that low 

temperature curing is a distinct advan- 
tage, producing physical characteristics in 
the rubber greatly superior to those from 
old-type high temperature cures. Unfortu- 
nately many rapidly curing accelerated 
stocks are somewhat difficult to handle in 
the factory, particularly where rigid con- 
trol is not practiced. 

Low temperature curing is considerably 
simplified by the use of Retardex, a mate- 
rial that satisfies a longfelt want of the 
rubber industry. It functions to raise the 
critical temperature without appreciably 
affecting the time-tensile curing curve. 
Consequently this material simplifies mill- 
ing and calendering rapidly curing stocks 
by eliminating the liability of scorching 
and the danger of shelf curing of stocks 
thus protected. 

Retardex is a finely divided light colored 
solid with no staining effect. It has no 
tendency to deteriorate in storage and is 
easily dispersable in rubber. Thus it can 
safely be used in white or pastel colors. 
The master batch method of handling is 
recommended, carrying from 12% to 15 
per cent of Retardex. For most accelera- 
tors having a tendency to scorch it is ad- 
visable to use from 0.5 to 1.0 per cent to 
the batch, although in some instances the 
proportion may be less. In general the 
amount used will be determined by indi- 
vidual factory conditions and the nature of 
the accelerators employed and the degree 
of safety desired. 

Retardex has a pronounced effect on 
many of the popular accelerators, namely: 
Dithio carbonates and salts, Captax, Cap- 


tax salts, Captax plus DPG, Captax 
plus aldehyde amines, Tuads plus aldehyde 
amines, SPDX, plus Phenex, Ureka, 


aldehyde amines, Vulcanol, etc. 

With most accelerators it has very little 
effect on the time-tensile curve. For ex- 
ample, a tread stock containing 0.85 per 
cent Captax scorches much less easily 
when 0.85 per cent Retardex is added; 
yet the time-tensile curves of two such 
stocks are essentially identical. With other 
accelerators the time-tensile curve is 
changed somewhat, but the maximum ten- 
siles are about the same. In other words, 
a little longer time is required to arrive 
at the maximum tensile. Retardex has no 
effect on aging characteristics. Data from 
The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, O. 


Aeeelerator for Insulated 
Wire 


HE use of aldehyde amines as accelera- 

tors for insulated wire stocks has not 
progressed greatly until recently. The rea- 
son being that in general this type of ac- 
celerator did not produce stocks having 
superior di-electric properties. Many of 
them did not disperse properly; others 
caused scorching in the tubing machine; 
some did not improve the aging properties, 
necessitating using auxiliary antioxidants. 

In order to meet this situation R & H 
50-D was developed especially for the wire 
trade. This material is so processed that 
the above defects have been entirely elimi- 
nated. Dielectric properties of insulation 
containing R & H 50-D are readily pro- 
duced well above specifications. 

Being a powder soluble in rubber, it dis- 
perses readily. Because of its freedom 
from action at low temperatures no diffi- 
culty is experienced from scorching or pre- 
vulcanization of raw stocks. Aging tests 
conducted in very warm climates have 
demonstrated conclusively the excellent 
aging properties of wire insulation con- 
taining this accelerator. It also resists to 
a considerable degree the action of corona 
discharge. 

This combination of properties has made 
R & H 50-D also particularly suitable for 
linemen’s gloves, rubber blankets, and all 
other work where good dielectric proper- 
ties with superior aging are required. 


Cheap Code stock formula containing R & H 


50-D: 
NO NEN Seals Scion te oe. EG 23.0 
RAINE SUOONONNS 6 50) 5-5-5 sc paint <a eave Sai 08 154.0 
Mineral rubber. . 115.0 
ROMBRINE ac (es oN geal e ud cs ss SaaS Oe 5:7 
REE eis roo. ba. Sal see orn we en 15.4 
Whiting . ae 71.2 
BU ee ND og ede ean ty ae gy girs 2.0 

Cure, 60 minutes, at 22% pounds’ steam pres- 
sure. 

Forty per cent specification stock containing 
R & H 50-D: 
OL SE Ry aes et a cee Ee 41.00 
POE MEMES 5. 55 ds caacSeliaes book ue ouneas 30.00 
Whiting ae 20.00 
PRMD cs ob .aie wees ew see eae e ene tases 2.00 
MERE: 20 st ohnwicenwohe htunweeon tees 3.00 
EULA ET gd eats Seat Bains ene a oer) Sm 2.00 
Pe Oe Nes be on Seems asnaeaeon seas 0.75 


Cure, 60 minutes at 22% pounds’ steam pres- 
sure. 

Data from The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., 10 E. 40th St., New York. 


Z-88-P 


HE ultra accelerator Z-88-P, a piperi- 

dine derivative, is a powder easier 
handled in the plant than its earlier form 
Z-88, which was mixed with stearic acid. 
Z-88-P is much less inclined to scorch and 
is very good for white stocks. In compar- 
ing them weight for weight at tempera- 
tures from 20 to 50 pounds of steam there 
is no difference in acceleration effect be- 
tween the new and the old forms of Z-88. 
Data from The Rubber Service Laborato- 
ries Co., Akron, O. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 














Heavy Duty Tuber 


fPHE popular 6-inch tubing machine here 

pictured is designed with special atten- 
tion to the stock screw, its water cool.ng, 
and the cylinder jacket. These features 
are outstandingly different from those pre- 
viously used in machines of this type and 
account for the success of the new tuber. 

The screw is made from special high 
grade forged steel, milled from the solid, 
bored and water cooled. It is easily re- 
moved from the front of the machine. A 
long rearward extension of the screw 
holds it in better alinement in the cylinder, 
thus prolonging its life and that of the 
cylinder bushing. 

The cylinder of heavy cast iron has spe- 
cial cooling features for better stock con- 
trol. The specially designed hopper 
provides for mechanical feeding with min- 
imum backing up of stock. The steam and 
water connections are made at one point 
on top of the cylinder. Stress reds hold- 
ing the die head to the cylinder extend to 
the gear housing, thus carrying the end 
thrust of the screw direct to the thrust 
bearing and relieving the cylinder of ex- 
cess strain. A space between the end of 
the cylinder and the thrust bearing stuffing 
box prevents the rubber from working into 
the thrust bearing and excess oil from 
flowing into stock at the rear end of the 
cylinder. The thrust bearing is Rollway 
self-alining type, heavy enough to stand 
extreme service conditions. 

The drive of the machine is modern in 
all respects. It is composed of Falk stand- 
ard herring-bone gears and pinions, high 
speed and intermediate shafts, mounted in 
roller bearings, and the low-speed shaft on 
Rollway roller bearings. All gears are 
enclosed in a rigid oil tight case, firmly 
bolted to the bedplate. The sturdy cast 
iron base under the cylinder and the drive 
units has a pad for attachment of the 
motor base plate. National Rubber Ma- 
‘cchinery Co., Akron, O. 





TYCOS Compensated Instrument 


New Compensated Tubing 


[¢ HAS long been the endeavor of tem- 

perature instrument engineers and de- 
signers to eliminate possible error in the 
functioning of temperature instruments, er- 
ror which is due to temperature conditions 
surrounding the tubing connecting the bulb 
to the instrument. 

Many methods have been attempted, de- 
pending on auxiliary levers or springs, but 
they have proved unreliable because of 
mechanical failure. A new and _ revolu- 
tionary type of capillary tubing has been 
produced in which compensating qualities 
have been incorporated in the material of 
the tube itself. No parts are added to the 
mechanism of the instrument, and no ad- 
justments are necessary during its life. 

The new method consists of so propor- 
tioning the volume of mercury in the tub- 
ing to its coefficient of expansion and to 
the size of the alloy wire that any change 
in the volume of mercury, resulting from 
external temperature changes, is accurately 
compensated. The adjustment thus is 
made for each varying exposure. It is 
not necessary to compensate the instru- 
ment for the average external condition 
along the length of the tubing. 

This new 22-in. O. D. compensated tub- 


ing is the latest development of extremely 
efficient mercury actuated tube systems. 
Combined with rugged welded joints and 
the bulb of machined alloy steel, it com- 
prises one of the most sensitive as well as 
the most lasting temperature responsive 
elements in use today. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 





Timer for Individual 
Vuleanizers 


NTIL recently cycle controllers or 
timers for individual tube and _ tire 
vulcanizers had the cam cut so that it 
started the cure at the zero mark, went 
through the complete cycle of operations, 
and having made a complete revolution, 
came back to zero at which point the clock 
was stopped. Obviously the length of cure 
was definitely fixed by the reduction gear- 
ing between the cam and the electric clock 
whose revolution time could not be altered. 
Also the timing of events was permanently 
decided by the contour of the cam. Changes 
in cure length were accomplished by sub- 
stituting new gear wheels and changes in 
intermediate timing by recutting the cam. 
Insistent demand for a quick and easy 
means of adjusting the timers in this re- 
spect and one which would not involve buy- 
ing and waiting for new gears has now 
been met by the new adjustable timer, here 
pictured, which is constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Instead of an electric motor capable 
only of revolving counter-clock-wise a re- 
versible electric clock is used which re- 
volves counter-clock-wise during the first 
half of the cure, then reverses automatically 
and turns the cam clock-wise back to zero 
where it again reverses ready for the next 
cure and immediately stops. In this timer, 
it is possible to change the cure length in 
a few seconds because it is only necessary 
to reset the reversing arm at the new time 
on the cam, which is, of course, graduated 
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National Rubber Machinery Six-Inch Tuber 
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in minutes. The reversing mechanism is 
extremely simple, and an endurance run of 
many thousand repeated cycles testifies to 
its dependability. To make adjustment 
complete the period during which the tube 
is venting has also been made fully adjust- 
able by having a separate cam sector, 
readily loosened, shifted, and relocked, 
govern this operation. Those portions of 
the compound cam which govern the oper- 
ation of the closing cylinder, locking cylin- 

















Tagliabue Timer 


der, etc., do not require adjustment as the 
timing of these operations is always the 
same regardless of changes in the length of 
cure. 

In this controller a worm drive is used 
between clock and cam to eliminate the 
back-lash present in spur gearing. Ball 
bearings are used not only for the two 
worm shaft bearings but also for the 
cam spindle, thus assuring perfect running 
at all times. A friction piece makes it 
possible to move the cam manually should 
this be desired. C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oil and Grease Retainer 
N ECHANICAL engineers universally 


accept leather as the most efficient 
material obtainable for oil and grease 
packing purposes on rotating surfaces. 
Leather grease and oil packings seldom, if 
ever, wear out from frictional resistance, 
and not only perform their duty with the 
utmost efficiency but without the least wear 
or injury to the shaft or surface on which 
they are sealing. 

An oil retainer offering all the advan- 
tages of the leather packing together with 
other scientific features is here illustrated. 
The device is a compact, self-contained 
unit with stamped steel parts, leather 
packing member, and spring completely as- 
sembled. Installation consists merely of 
press-fitting into a simple machined re- 
cess in hub, housing, or bearing retainer. 
The unit incorporates the floating prin- 
ciple, which enables it to overcome any 
possible misalinement or eccentricity which 
may exist or develop. When properly ap- 
plied, the oil retainer absolutely seals out 
dust and retains 10 per cent of the lubri- 
cant. 

On an application where it is of prime 
importance to keep the oil within the 
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“Perfect” Oil Retainer 


bearing chamber without any leakage what- 
ever, as are most industrial and automo- 
tive applications and where there is not 
much dust present, the lip of the leather 
should be toward the oil instead of the 
dust. On applications where it is neces- 
sary to keep both the lubricant in and the 
dust out, it is general practice to use two 
seals: one with the lip of the leather 
toward the dust and the other toward the 
oil. The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1301 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


V-Belt Drive 


ARIOUS constructions of V-drive 

transmission belts have been evolved 
in recent power developments. One of 
special significance and value is here illus- 
trated. It is stated that this combination 
gives a positive grip without binding or 
backlash, which transmits about 99 per 
cent of the applied power at high speed 
ratios over short corners without idlers. 
Various other practical advantages claimed 
are long life, low maintenance cost, quiet 
operation, small floor space needed, constant 
speed, no break downs, and elimination of 
lubrication and belt dressings. 

The construction of this V-belt is shown 
in the illustration. The upper section of 
the belt is in tension as the belt flexes 
around the sheave and is made of highest 
grade rubber. The central section or 
neutral zone is made of four bands of high 
power capacity cords with strong resistance 
to fatigue. The bottom or compression 
section is also of highest grade rubber. 
The entire belt is enveloped in plies of 
fabric, two on top and sides and three on 
the bottom. These fully protect the load 
carrying core. 

The required number of V-belts to make 
up a multi-V-drive are assembled on care- 
fully grooved sheaves machined and finished 
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to present smooth surfaces on which the 
belt operates. The wedging action between 
the belts and the grooves results in a slip- 
less grip which compensates for but differs 
from initial belt tension in a flat belt drive. 
The mathematical relation of the grooves 
to the molded shape of the V-belts results 
in an effective conformity assuring maxi- 
mum power transmission efficiency. Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





























Multi-V-Drive Belt Section 





C.-H. Magnetic Clutch 


New Magnetic Clutch 


ETTER and more consistent operating 

characteristics, easier installation, 
greater safety, and easier access to parts 
which may have to be renewed, are claimed 
for a new line of magnetic clutches, one 
of which is pictured. These clutches are 
known as “Type L” because the cross-sec- 
tion of the armature is “L” shaped to fit 
around the magnet coil. This construction 
gives a greater and steadier magnetic pull 
throughout the life of the lining. 

The magnet coil is wound on a sheet 
metal form and vacuum impregnated before 
it is inserted in the field member. The coil 
is locked in place by four mounting studs 
which extend through the field casting. 
Loosening the four studs allows removal 
of the entire coil. 

A centering roller bearing mounted in 
the field member protrudes so that it fits 
into a recess in the armature hub and 
forms a common support for both clutch 
members; yet it allows either member to 
revolve independently of the other when 
disengaged. Perfect alinement and con- 
centric engagement of the members are 
thus assured. 

A definite improvement has been made 
in the design of the collector rings for 
these clutches. The collector rings are 
made of brass to prevent corrosion and 
are mounted away from the hub on four 
insulated studs; thus it is practically im- 
possible for sufficient dust to collect to 
cause creepage between the rings. Two 
carbon brushes are used on each collector 
ring so that one brush is always in posi- 
tion to give good contact without arcing. 
A lining wear indicator shows the opera- 
tor when the lining has worn to a point 
where it must be readjusted. Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bishop Contact Cable 


Eleetrie Contact Cable 


HE unique feature of the electric 
cable here pictured is that it will 
serve as an electric switch at whatever 
point it may be compressed. This feature 
results from the following make-up. Two 
conductors, enclosed by the outside in- 
sulation, are left bare but separated from 
each other by an isolation cushion of very 
high grade rubber. When the cable is 
pressed, this cushion yields and permits 
the outer conductor to contact with a wire 
which is always in contact with the inner 
conductor. The circuit is thus closed. On 
release of the pressure, the isolation 
cushion returns the outer cushion to its 
normal position and thus opens the circuit. 
This cable is generally used with light 
circuits transformed to a maximum of 48 
volts. It is waterproof, dustproof, and 
can be made acidproof. By the use of 
this cable and a relay switch, it is possible 
to control any or all of a group of ma- 
chines wherever the fingers of the oper- 
ators press the cable. 

Its usefulness is apparent in many in- 
dustrial and other situations where remote 
and instant control is essential. Bishop 
Wire & Cable Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Industrial Goggles 


EN in shops who must wear correc- 
tion spectacles need protection when 
they perform eye-hazardous work. But to 
have special goggles with proper lenses 
made for them is very expensive. The 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa., in 
consequence, designed a rubber safety gog- 
gie, known as the Over-all, for such work- 
ers. It is a regular safety goggle, but 
made to fit right over ordinary  spec- 
tacles. It affords a close comfortable 
contact with the face, yet does not inter- 
fere with the adjustment of the glasses un- 
derneath. It is well ventilated with indi- 
rect ventilators. 

Over-all is made in several styles. X30, 
for the chemical worker, comes without 
ventilators and has plain, clear, unhardened 
glass. For chippers, grinders, etc., Style 
X31, ventilated and fitted with super-tough 
lenses, is designed. Laminated, non-shat- 
terable glass is available in Style X33. 
Welders are offered Style X70, which has 





Over-all Goggle 


three indirect ventilators to keep out all 
stray sparks and light, and is fitted with 
special weld glass in any desired shade. 


Eleetric Hot Water Bottle 


HIS Age of Electricity has 

even the hot water bottle, 
good news to millions—a hot water bottle 
that stays hot! No more arising in the 
chill of night to refill a bottle turned cold; 
no more shrinking away from a clammy 
bag in the early morn—not with the Davol 
electric hot water bottle. To this conveni- 


claimed 

















Davol No. 88 Bottle 


bringing 


ence is added greater curative powers, for 
this improved product combines the advan- 
tages of the water bottle with those of con- 
tinuous electric heat. 

The bottle, using ordinary alternating 
household electric current (110 volts), au- 
tomatically itself and automatically 
stays warm. All that the user must do is 
to plug in a convenient electric socket, and 
the thermostatic control does the rest. 

Thus the bottle is convenient, safe, and 
economical to use. 
gerous wire mesh. 
overheat. 

It has many 
doors in cold, 


heats 


It does away with dan- 
Then too it will not 
uses. People sleeping out- 
damp weather should have 
their bed warm. For 
porches, in sanatoriums, hospitals, and the 
home this bottle will prove invaluable. 
The new Davol electric hot water bottle, 
No. 88, is a seamless molded product made 
in two-quart size trom heavyweight bright 
red stock. Its extra-heavy 
long service. Its heating 
more, has won the approval of Good 
!fousekeeping Institute, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory of the National Board of Un- 
derwriters, and the Hydro Commission of 
Canada. Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
Ro 
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Electro Safety Pad 


HE operator working underground is 
entitled to just as much protection as 
the lineman on the pole for the pole acts 
as an insulator, and the worker in a damp 
manhole is in full need of every adequate 
protection. To safeguard such persons the 
Melflex Products Co., Akron, O., offers its 
special electro safety pad for use in under- 
ground construction and distribution. 
This safety mat is composed of three lay- 
ers. The top one, which is corrugated, and 
the bottom are of a rubber compound, 
while the middle section is pure gum rub- 
ber. Because of its special construction the 
mat, according to its maker, will outwear 
half-dozen ordinary blankets and at the 
same time provide the operative with a 
non-slip safety pad that is easy and con- 
venient to handle. It is meeting with the 
approval of many public utility companies 
and has been approved by the Bureau of 
Safety of Chicago. 











Melflex Rubber Safety Mat for Underground Construction and Distribution 
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Book Reviews 


“Government Control of Crude Rub- 
ber.” The Stevenson Plan. By Charles 
R. Whittlesey. Princeton University 
Press, 1931. Cloth, 235 pages, 6 by 9 
inches. Indexed. 

This account of the attempt to control 
by the Stevenson Plan the price of crude 
rubber, and its inevitable failure is one 
of great interest and value to econo- 
mists. The author outlines the history 
of plantation rubber, the background 
and development of the Stevenson Plan, 
price under the plan, and 
administration features. The effects of 
restriction are shown in its reaction 
upon the producing countries, the prin- 
cipal consuming countries, and the prin- 
cipal investing country. In the two 
concluding chapters the author discusses 
important theoretical considerations in- 
volved in the problem of governmental 
control generally. Rubber growers in 
particular will find this volume profitable 
for study. 

“Rutherford’s Planter’s Note Book.” 
Useful memoranda for everyone con- 
nected with the planting industries of 


movements 


the Middle East. Ninth Edition. The 
Times of Ceylon Co., Ltd., Colombo, 
Ceylon, 1931. Cloth, 908 pages, 5% by 
814. Indexed. 

This is a compendium of informa- 


tion, of building, and mathematical data 
of great value to those in the planting 
industries such as tea, coffee, rubber, 
and coconuts. The data are supple- 
mented with monographs on cultivation 
and manuring, fruit and shade trees, 
medical and legal information, insur- 
ance, animal diseases, electrical com- 
munication, and accounting. 


“Standards Year Book 1931.” Com- 
piled by The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, George Kk. Burgess, Director. 
Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 119. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1931. Cloth, 399 pages, 5% by 9 inches, 
Indexed. Price $1. 

This is the fifth issue of the Standards 
Year Book. It contains outlines of 
standardization activities and accom- 
plishments of the National Bureau of 
Standards and other agencies of the 
Federal Government, States, counties, 
and municipalities, as well as those of 
technical societies and trade associations. 
The Bureau of Standards’ work on the 
chemistry and testing of rubber is out- 
lined, also the work of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association in cooperation 
with the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and the Federal Speci- 
fications Board. 

Similarly the rubber specifications 
work is cited of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers on insulation and 


of the Underwriters Laboratories on 
rubber lined fire hose. A bibliography 
on standardization and a very complete 
index add greatly to the value and con- 
venience of the volume for reference. 


“The Highway to Success.” C. Harold 


Smith. D. Appleton, New York, 1931. 
160 pages. Price $1.50. 
Mr. Smith, president of Binney & 


Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, 


N. Y., in his characteristic style has 
written another delightful book made 
even more entertaining by many 


fascinating anecdotes. The author, a 
self-made man, while keenly interested 
in general culture, accepts the present 
social measure of money being the stand- 
ard of success. He, however, upholds 
intelligence as a means of achieving it, 
not low cunning or wheedling. Although 
Mr. Smith realizes the trouble with the 
modern world is overproduction, he has 
no solution to offer to the problem. 
But he does give some excellent ad- 
vice for those seeking the highway to 
success. 


New Publications 


“Air Operated Controller Equipment.” 
Catalog No. 4,000. The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. This comprises three 
pamphlets relating to instruments, 
valves, and accessories respectively, and 
containing complete illustrated data on 
air operated equipment manufactured by 
the company. 


“Ulto.” The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, 
O. This bulletin contains a brief de- 
scription of the new low temperature 
accelerator Ulto, suggestions for its 
use, and voluminous physical test data 
on pure gum stocks with and without 
stearic acid, also with Revertex. 


“Quality Products Since 1892.” The 
Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 97th St., 
Cleveland, O. This is a price list of 
chemicals employed in the manufacture 
of products in many industries among 
which are ceramics, foods, fireworks, 
disinfectants, laundry and dry cleaning, 
leather, metal, paint and varnish, paper, 
pharmaceutical, printing ink, rubber, 
stock food, and textiles. 


“The Market Data Book.” G. D. 
Crain, Jr., 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. A directory of industrial, trade, and 
class publications. This work is in- 
tended to furnish manufacturers, adver- 
tising agencies, and others interested in 
the development of specialized markets 
with the basic facts regarding those 
fields and the publications which serve 
them. 


“Calendar 1931-32.” The Miner Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Granby, P. Q., Canada. 
This calendar is unique and useful, con- 
taining interleaved colored plates of the 
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company’s goods which serve to re- 
mind the purchaser of the seasonal 
footwear produced for each succeeding 
month. The calendar begins with 
March, 1931, and ends with February, 
1932. Following which are a few self- 
mailing order blanks for goods. Below 
the calendar hangs a pocket to receive 
the data sheets of goods as they are 
torn off to expose the monthly calen- 
dars. 


“Oak Brand Balloons.” The Oak 
Rubber Co., Ravenna, O. This twenty- 
four page catalog describes and _ illus- 
trates in gay colors a wide array of 
many types of balloons made by the 
Oak company. 





Rubber Projection Sereen 


N EXAMPLE of a new and rather un- 

expected application of rubber is in the 
construction of an improved projection 
screen.. A feature of the new screen is 
that it makes possible the observation of 
an image projected upon it without the 
appearance of distortion so commonly 
prevalent when the projected image is 
viewed at an angle to the screen other 
than a right angle. 

The base of the screen is fabric with a 
coating of compounded rubber latex on 
both sides. Ammonia-preserved normal 
latex is used, to which may be added a 
suitable diffuser, such as casein, zinc oxide, 
calcium tungstate, ammonium silico fluo- 
ride, or lithium fluoride. Formaldehyde 
may also be added as a further preserva- 
tive and for hardening. 

The latex composition is applied to the 
fabric base by a spraying device. If a 
flexible screen is wanted, the base may be 
of some such substance as silk; while if 
a relatively stiff screen is desired, glass or 
celluloid may be used as the base. When 
so treated, a fabric, and in particular a 
silk fabric, will diffuse light passing 
through it and will become invisible to the 
eye after incorporation in a_ translucent 
screen. In other words the fabric not only 
becomes impregnated with the composition 
of the screen but remains so and does not 
dry out. That is, so far as its optical 
properties are concerned. 

A pebbly surface effect is formed by 
spraying the latex compound on the screen 
base and allowing it to dry naturally. A 
smooth surface can be obtained by brush- 
ing the sprayed material. Thus both sides 
may be pebbly or smooth as desired. 

A screen constructed by this method 
may be heavily coated for use as a re- 
flecting screen or may be made translu- 
cent. The pebbly formation of the latex 
compound, even though the surface be 
smooth, provides means for diffusing the 
light coming through a screen or striking 
it from the front, and prevents the forma- 
tion of a spot of light on the screen. The 
same formation also results in a lack of 
distortion. 

The image on the screen may be viewed 
directly from the front or from a position 
such that the line of sight will form a 
large angle with a perpendicular to the 
screen, and without distortion. 


— States Patent No. 1,783,973, Dec. 9, 
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The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has announced the resignation, 
effective March 1, of Advertising Man- 
ager Russell V. Cline, who joined the 
company seventeen years ago as a clerk 
in the advertising department and won 
many positions to his last post. He 
plans a short rest before resuming busi- 
ness activities. E. E. Bennett, in charge 
of accounting at the mechanical build- 
ing, and John Keys have each completed 
twenty years with Firestone. 

Millard J. Hamlin after forty-three 
years with the American Hard Rubber 
Co., Akron, last month formally retired. 
The occasion was marked by a banquet 
at which he was the honored guest and 
which many of his associates in the com- 
pany attended. Mr. Hamlin joined the 
Goodrich Hard Rubber Co. in 1888 and 
when in 1898 the company merged with 
the American Hard Rubber concern, he 
continued with the firm. 

Anderson Rubber Co., Akron, through 
President Selden W. Anderson has an- 
nounced expansion plans that include 
erecting a new 74 by 109 feet two-story 
building to be ready about June 1. The 
company, which in 1907 began manu- 
facturing rubber toys, balloons, and 
novelties, now rents space. 

The American Floor Surfacing Rub- 
ber Products Co., subsidiary of the 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
both in Toledo, recently began opera- 
tions with a force of fifty. The parent 
company will take about half the pro- 
duction of the rubber firm, which ex- 
pects, however, to develop an independ- 
ent sales force for its household rubber 
products and mechanical goods. C. E. 
Lavender is general manager. 

Standard Tire Co. plant and property, 
Willoughby, idle since the death of 
R. G. Firestone, have been purchased 
by a trucking company. 

Master Tire & Rubber Co., controlling 
the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
and The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., and 
The Cooper Corp., both of Findlay, all 
in Ohio, in its first annual statement 
announced completion of negotiations 
for manufacturing the Falls Roadmaster 
tire in England. The three factories, 
each being operated independently as 
far as sales are concerned, show a 50 
per cent increase in February sales over 
January. On February 28 the Master 
company held a meeting at which the 
following officers were elected: I. J. 
Cooper, chairman of the board; R. P. 
Bremer, president; F. C. Milhoff, vice 
president; W. P. Cline, vice president 
and treasurer; J. F. Schaefer, secretary; 
and W. G. Lerch, production manager. 
They together with C. E Hart, R. L. 
Kryder, and J. B. Firestone constitute 
the board of directors. 
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C. B. Mitchella 


New Adamson General 
Manager 
Clyde B. Mitchella, former B. F. Good- 


rich Co. engineer and native Akronite, re- 
cently was appointed general manager of 
the Adamson Machine Co. He comes to 
Akron from the Republic Rubber Co. of 
Youngstown, where he has been chief en- 
gineer for the last five years, to take over 
duties formerly carried on by President 
Russell B. Koontz. 

The new general manager is well known 
in Akron and in the machinery field. He 
was educated in the Akron public schools 
and received his engineering education in 
the Case School of Applied Science. 

While in Youngstown he was active in 
the Rotary Club. Previously he had been 
a leader in athletic and recreational activi- 
ties at Goodrich. 

The Adamson Machine Co., 730 Carroll 
St., now in its thirty-eighth year, manu- 
factures rubber and paint machinery. 
Heavy calenders, mills, and molds used 
in rubber plants throughout the world are 
made at the Akron plant. Starting with a 
small shop where general machinery was 
made, the company grew up with the rub- 
ber industry. When the late Alexander 
Adamson, founder of the company, died 
two years ago, his plant was a $750,000 
concern. 


Goodrich Activities 

New Executive Committee 
On March 9 The B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
Akron, announced a new executive com- 
mittee including three new members to 
take the places of four retiring members. 
The latter are T. G. Graham, first vice 
president and general manager of the 
tire division; T. B. Tomkinson, comp- 
troller; V. I. Montenyohl, treasurer; and 


S. M. Jett, secretary. These men, how- 
ever, will continue with their respective 
duties. President James D. Tew and 
Chairman of the Board D. M. Goodrich 
were renamed to the committee. The 
new members include A. H. Marks, 
president of the Skinner Organ Co., and 
former Goodrich and Diamond Rubber 
executive; George M. Moffett, a vice 
president of Corn Products Refining 
Co.; and C. M. Keys, president of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motors Co. All 
three are Goodrich directors. 

In the future the executive committee 
is to be maintained on this new basis 
of two management and three non- 
management men. The latter will be 
rotated, and next year it is expected that 
all or some of the new committee mem- 
bers will be replaced by other directors 
with most important positions in in- 
dustries not necessarily associated with 
tires. The purpose of this new plan is 
to give Goodrich the benefit of the wide 
industrial experience of these capable 
men. 

Goodrich recently reduced salaries of 
all employes, including officers, 10 per 
cent. 


Personnel Notes 


Edward Wilhelm, of the processing 
division, one of the oldest Goodrich em- 
ployes, was honored by fifty fellow 
workers at an informal dinner recently. 
He has been with the company forty- 
two years. Dr. W. N. Jones, superin- 
tendent of the processing division, 
presented the veteran with a book auto- 
graphed by members of the management 
and the factory staff. 

A large and _ varied 
program on March 14 
annual Goodrich foremen’s' meeting. 
The organization includes more than 
1,000 supervisory officials of the Good- 
rich, the Miller, and the Philadelphia 
plants. 


entertainment 
marked the 


Rubber Toys 


The market for rubber toys, which 
usually improves in the late spring and 
early summer, already has demanded a 
substantial increase in production, ac- 
cording to James Taylor, sales manager 
of the toy department of the Miller 
Rubber Products Co., Inc., Akron, a 
Goodrich subsidiary. 

“The inflated toy, or a similar principle 
applied to advertising matter, also has 
won popularity. A recent radio an- 
nouncement by the Goodrich company 
over its ‘Uncle Abe and David’ hour 
that such a toy would be given to all 
persons whose requests bore postmarks 
within 30 hours after the announcement 
brought more than 250,000 letters.” 

In addition to the increased demand 
for inflated toys, the Miller company has 
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unusually early and indicative requests 
for other rubber toys, balls, bathing 
caps, beach accessories, and sundries. 


Goodrich Silvertown, Inc. 


Two appointments in the sales organi- 
zation of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
Goodrich retail division, were announced 
recently by General Manager J. P. 
Woodlock. J. A. Hoban, former man- 
ager of the Goodrich, Chicago zone, 
merchandising manager of 
Silvertown, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Akron. James S. Pedler, 
Goodrich airplane tire and accessory 
manufacturers’ salesman in Akron and 
New York for two years, has been 
placed in charge of aeronautic sales of 
the retail division. All retai! aeronautic 
sales will be handled through Silvertown 


was made 
Goodrich 


stores. 

In a radio address launching the 
nationwide Silvertown Safety League, 
President Tew on March 11 urged 


listeners-in to observe the rules of the 
road and to be sure all mechanical parts 
and tires of their cars were in perfect 
condition for safe operation. 

Goodrich dealers will provide motorists 
with safety pledges, and each signer will 
be given a safety emblem for his radiator 
button. 


and a small coat 


Melastiec Cement 


ROM the Melflex Products Co., Akron, 

O., comes a new heavy cement, which, 
it is claimed “sticks everything to any- 
thing’ and never becomes hard or brittle. 
It is, however, inflammable; so should not 
be used near an open flame. In applying 
it, spread the cement thinly with a imetal 
scraper or brush, Then allow the solvent 
to dry out thoroughly, thirty minutes to 
one hour. Next press the cemented sur- 
faces firmly together. 





Three New Gates Rubber 
Products 


ROM the Gates Rubber Co., 

Colo., come three new rubber products 
designed for use on automobiles. The first, 
running board matting, will appeal to used 
car dealers, garages, and service stations 
whose owners are in the market to service 
completely all customers. The matting is 
jet black, with a very deep ribbed design. 
Exceedingly tough rubber with a burlap 
back insures long wear. The matting is 
very easy to keep clean and attractive look- 
ing; it maintains its jet black luster after 
being cleaned. 

Gates fender flaps appear in one size for 
both front and rear fenders of all cars. 
These flaps, of heavy jet black rubber, are 
equipped with two small clamps to make 
attaching simple. 

Gates Vulco windshield wiper tubing is 
of pure rubber stock treated to make it an 
exceedingly good aging stock. Although 
intended primarily for windshield wiper 
tubing, it is adapted to a variety of uses 
which include conducting air, gases, and 
liquids, and acting as an insulator for wires 
carrying electric current. It boasts an at- 


Denver, 


tractive red rubber cover, and is furnished 
in 25-foot lengths. 
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National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, 
Ine. 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention and 
Banquet of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., was held 
March 16, 17, and 18, 1931, at Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The principal speaker 
at the banquet was David Friday, president 
of Domestic and Foreign Investors Corp., 
who spoke on “Outlook for Prices, Pro- 
duction, and Profit.” 

The Scrap Rubber Division met at the 
Congress Hotel, March 18. Louis Birken- 
stein acted as temporary chairman. The 
question of freight rates was discussed, 
and the chairman appointed a committee to 
investigate freight rates and submit some 
recommendations to the carriers. This 
committee comprising H. H. Cummings 
and E. B. Friedlander have the privilege 
of increasing its members, if advisable. 

Herman Muehlstein, of H. Muehlstein 
& Co., Inc., was elected chairman for the 
coming year. 


Exhibit of Testing 
Machinery 


The first exhibit of testing machines and 
apparatus will be a feature of the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, to be held 
June 22, in the exhibition hall of The 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill. The exhibit will be 
limited to apparatus, machinery, and 
equipment used in testing materials. Re- 
cording and control equipment, if used in 
testing, may be shown, but it is not 
intended to include devices and machines 
used only in processes of production. 

For further particulars address Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





National Drug Store Survey 


The National Drug Store Survey which 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce is about to undertake in St. Louis, 
Mo., will throw light on the conditions of 
profitable or unprofitable operation, not 
only for the stores as a whole but also in 
regard to the individual commodities 
handled. 

From this survey the proprietor will 
learn how much the sale of rubber 
gloves, hot-water bottles, etc., contributes 
to his gross volume, what share of over- 
head to charge to them, and what is the 
real margin of profit on each article. The 
survey will be available in printed form 
through special publications of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Detroit, 
Mich., branch about April 1 will be 
moved to the Miller Rubber Products 
Co. branch, Goodrich subsidiary, at 2792 
E. Grand Blvd. The manufacturer's 
division, formerly in the old branch, will 
then be transferred to the Fisher 
Suilding. 


Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently held its annual meeting 
at which the entire board of directors 
was unanimously re-elected. The stock- 
holders’ meeting was followed by a 
meeting of the board, which re-elected 
the following officers: president, L. A. 
Brown; vice president, C. S. Dickey; 
secretary, Mervin J. Goldner: and trea- 
surer, B. T. Schall. The company re- 
ports an optimistic outlook for the 
future and hopes soon to operate its 
factory at capacity. 

Airlastic Rubber Co. is the new name 
of the Montauk-Coronado Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of sponge rubber prod- 
ucts, 3012 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
chosen as 


The new name was more 
appropriate to the business. Arnim R. 
Brandt is vice president and general 


manager. 
The United States Rubber Co., Tire 
Department, Detroit, Mich., recently 
broke four tire production records in 
one day, according to J. F. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, general manager of that depart- 
ment. All production records for the 
plant were beaten by an increase of 3 
per cent: while the biggest shipment 
ever made from the Detroit plant was 
reported. More tires were cured on this 
day than ever before cured at the plant 
in a single day. All plant records for 
production on the new conveyer sys- 
tem were exceeded. \Vith business in- 
creasing rapidly the Detroit plant of 
the tire department now operates three 
shifts daily. 
Herbert F. 
nected with 


Poehle, 
the development 
of the tire department, recently was 
appointed a second lieutenant in the 
Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps, Detroit 
Procurement District, Col. W. Gerard 
Sheehan, in charge of the district, an- 
nounced. This corps is charged with 
the procurement of supplies in case of 
any national emergency. 

After four years with the company 
Walter C. Keys resigned as chief 
engineer of the automotive development 
department of the U. S. Rubber Co. to 
enter business for himself. 

The U. S. Rubber subsidiary, Gillette 
Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis.. has placed 
contracts for a one-story addition, 149 
by 240 feet, to its three-story shipping 
room. Gillette recently stepped up 
working schedules and now operates 
with three eight-hour shifts and 1,028 
employes. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. At the annual. meeting of the 
Monsanto Board of Directors, held at 
the office of the company on March 24, 
John W. Livingston, manager of the 
St. Louis works, was elected vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Livingston entered the 
employ of Monsanto Chemical Works 
on March 1, 1928, and was elected 
assistant vice president one year ago. 
At the same meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors elected Dr. L. P. Kyrides 
assistant vice president in charge of re- 
search. Dr. Kyrides has been associated 
with the company since Nov. 9, 1928. 


engineer, con- 
division 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Ansbaches-Siegle Corp., 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y., is one of the 
largest manufacturers of organic and 
inorganic colors. The company main- 
tains a rubber testing laboratory at 
Rosebank, Staten Island, where com- 
plete information as to the characteris- 
tics and the behavior of its products will 
be available. This laboratory will be at 
the disposal of those in the rubber 
industry. 

The United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., will take 
over and operate the Stark Mills, 
Hogansville, Ga., a 35,000 spindle unit 
in the Callaway group of cotton mills. 
H. Gordon Smith, of New York, vice 
president and manager of the United 
States Rubber Co.’s cotton mills at 
Winnsboro, S. C., arrived at Hogans- 
ville to complete arrangements for bring- 
ing as rapidly as possible the production 
of the Stark Mills up to maximum 
capacity. This move will increase, by 
over 200 per cent, the number of em- 
ployes manufacturing tire cord at the 
mills. Recent large increases in the 
sales of United States tires in addition 
to the acquisition of an interest in the 
Samson Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Gillette Rubber Co. necessitated expand- 
ing the company’s facilities for pro- 
ducing cotton cords. The capacity at 
Winnsboro was increased 18 per cent 
early in 1930, and operations there have 
utilized the full capacity of this new 
machinery ever since it was installed. 
Now, the addition of the Stark Mills will 
add another 50 per cent to the cord 
manufacturing capacity of the U. S. 
company. The Stark Mills are com- 
paratively new and in excellent con- 
dition. The equipment is modern and 
complete. The houses in the mill village 
are of recent construction, and there is 
an attractive community house includ- 
ing a gymnasium and a swimming pool for 
the employes. 

The Rau Rubber Co. has moved from 
212 E. 141 St. to 506 Hunts Point Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. Telephone. INtervale 
9—7153. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., at its recent annual meeting re- 
elected W. O. Rutherford, president. 
At the same time two new vice presi- 
dents were added: W. A. Atkins, vice 
president and superintendent, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
A. C. Bowers, Pennsylvania factory 
manager since 1928 The _ following 
other officers also were elected at the 
annual meeting: C. H. Wolfe, secretary; 
C. G. Morrill, treasurer; and A. D. 
Welty, assistant treasurer. The direc- 
torate includes the company’s president, 
the two vice presidents, F. I. Merrick, 
and D. G. Sisterson. 

Charles S. Leslie, formerly with Liv- 
ingstone & Co., is now with Jno. F. 
Clark & Co., 27 William St., New York, 
N. Y., and can execute orders on all 
leading commodity exchanges. 

Amtorg Trading Corp., 19 \W. 27th St.. 
New York, N. Y., has changed its name 
to Amkniga Corp. 


A. 8S. T. M. Meetings 
Committee D-13 


Committee D-13, the textile committee 
oi the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, held one of its seasonal meetings at 
the Hotel Victoria, New York, N. Y., 
March 12 and 13, 1931. Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon were devoted to meet- 
ings of sub-committees, and in the evening 
a banquet was held in the ballroom of the 
hotel. Friday morning was devoted to an 
inspection of the laboratories and the other 
facilities of the United States Testing Co., 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J. Following a luncheon 
provided by the testing company, a techni- 
cal session was held at the Community Y. 
M. C. A. in Hoboken. The first paper was 
on testing the evenness of raw silk, by W. 
l*. Edwards, director of laboratories, United 
States Testing Co. 

Herbert F. Schiefer, associate physicist, 
Textile Section, Bureau of Standards, de- 
scribed an apparatus for measuring the 
thermal transmission of textiles and_ its 
use. He also presented a paper entitled 
“Relation between Twist and Certain 
Properties of No. 10s Cotton Yarn and of 
Fabrics Made from It.” 


Committee D-11 


Important changes in the A. S. T. M. 
specifications were approved for recom- 
mendation to the Society, by Committee 
D-11 on Rubber Products, at its meeting 
on March 18, 1931, at the Hotel William 
Penn in Pittsburgh. 

The Tentative Specifications for In- 
sulated Wire and Cable (D 27-28 T) are 
to be amplified by a table giving standard 
thickness of lead sheath and a section giv- 
ing standard practice for braiding. Re- 
visions in the chemical and physical re- 
quirements of the present specifications 
permit the use of organic accelerators and 
antioxidants in rubber insulation com- 
pounds. The Geer oven and Bierer-Davis 
oxygen bomb aging tests were included in 
the specification requirements when or- 
ganic accelerators and antioxidants are 
used. 

In the Tentative Methods of Chemical 
Analysis of Rubber Products (D 297-29 
T) the section dealing with definition of 
acetone extract was revised to take into 
consideration the effect of the presence of 
organic accelerators and antioxidants. No 
change was necessary in the method of 
making the determination of acetone ex- 
tract. 

In the Standard Methods of Testing 
Rubber Products (D 15-24), it was de- 
cided to permit testing 24 hours after vul- 
canization and to require that, except by 
mutual agreement, specification tests must 
be performed within 60 days after vul- 
canization. The grade of gasoline specified 
in separation of rubber from cotton fabric 
was changed, and the time required for 
bringing the sample to the test tempera- 
ture was shortened. The recommenda- 
tion that the standard micrometer should 
exert a pressure on the specimen of 9 
ounce plus or minus one-tenth of an ounce, 
was accepted to replace the former limits 
of 8 to 10 ounces. 


Plans were completed for a Symposium 
on Abrasion Testing of Rubber Products 
to be held at the annual meeting of the 
Society in Chicago, June 22-26, 1931. <A 
feature will be an open discussion of 
abrasion testing and related tests including 
those of tearing, shearing, and cutting re- 
sistance of rubber compounds. Those in- 
terested in contributing to the symposium 
or to the discussion are invited to com- 
municate with Dr. H. A. Depew, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 


The United Carbon Co., with offices 
at 614 New York Central Building, New 
York, N. Y., plans to construct a series 
of research and control laboratories. The 
one at the plant at Charleston, W. Va., 
will be a‘model rubber laboratory de- 
signed to give the greatest output with 
the least effort. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
plant in Gadsden, Ala., has increased 
production from 5,500 to 6,500 tires a 
day. The company at present operates 
with three daily shifts of eight hours each. 


R. Y. Cook, assistant sales manager, 
McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
on his return from a business trip to 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Dallas, and Hous- 
ton, declared he found business con- 
ditions better over the country, with the 
outlook very encouraging. 


Manville Jenckes Co., 40 Worth St., 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of cot- 
ton goods and tire fabrics, with mills in 
Rhode Island and North Carolina, as a 
further step in its reorganization had 
receivers appointed to it by the Superior 
Court of Rhode Island, to take the 


place of its temporary receivers. The 
proceedings in the North Carolina court 
are not yet completed. The operation 


of the company’s plants and those of 
its subsidiaries will be continued, and 
business will be carried on as usual. 


Charles A. Blake, specializing in 
rubber goods, has opened offices at 1123 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Blake was formerly with the United 
States Rubber Co. 


The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., recently held its annual meet- 
ing and elected the following officers: 
Stanley H. Renton, president and gen- 
eral manager: Judson Drayton, vice 
president, treasurer, and general sales 
manager; John J. Noble, secretary; David 
D. Smithyman, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary: Harry S. Kappler. 
works manager. Mr. Noble succeeds 
Albert G. Lingley, who retires as sec- 
retary, comptroller, and director. Hugh 
A. Ross has been elected comptroller, 
and will make his headquarters at the 
Morrisville factory. The board of 
directors is composed of Messrs. Renton, 
Drayton, Noble, Smithyman, and Kap- 
pler. 


William O’Neil, president of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
arrived recently with his wife for a 
short vacation in Miami, Fla. 
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Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
recently held an annual meeting at 
which the following officers were 
elected: president, S. W. Bartlett; vice 
president, H. G. Tyer; treasurer, W. E. 
Piper; clerk, G. L. Lawrence. The 
directorate comprises the company 
officers and Joseph Wiggin, George E. 
Abbott, and Hugh Bullock. 

Holstein Rubber Co., Danbury, Conn., 
in its production of rubber tile flooring 
found it necessary because of increased 
orders to inaugurate a midnight shift. 
New employes have already been taken 
on, and it is believed that even more 
will be added to the payroll. The com- 
pany expects to operate to capacity 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

Stedfast Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
Kafsted, Suedsted, and Stafast, Mattapan, 
Mass., has announced the acquisition of 
the Clifton Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., now incorporated as the Clifton 
Mfg. Co., Inc. It will be operated as a 
separate company and will continue to 
manufacture rubber surfaced clothing, 
tape, gem duck, and backing cloth for 
the shoe trade. The officers are: W. 
H. Sydeman, president; J. J. Clifford, 
vice president; and A. Sydeman, trea- 
surer. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has experienced such in- 
creased business in New England that 
it was compelled to move its New 
England warehouse and Boston, Mass.., 
branch to larger quarters with better 
shipping facilities at 76 Brookline Ave. 
L. P. Niles, New England district man- 
ager, stated that Lee dealer outlets in 
his territory increased more than 33% 
per cent over the previous year, and 
he is optimistic about future conditions. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has instituted a series of authoritative 
lectures in which the chief executives 
of the nation’s leading industries will be 
the speakers. Included among these 
special lecturers are Paul W. Litchfield, 
president of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., and Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Zenas Stoddard Barry, an employe 
of the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Han- 
over, Mass., has completed fifty years 
of service with that concern. He was 
born in Dorchester, Mass., March 25, 
1861, and entered the employ of the 
company on November 21, 1880. For a 
great many years he ran the grinding 
mills and then worked in the mill rooms 
on the sheeters. Ten years ago he 
became a watchman, but at present 
operates a night elevator. He is married 
and resides in Hanover with his wife 
and six children. 

Robert H. Montgomery and V. C. 
Carr, of the Boston branch of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., were among the com- 
pany’s employes who shared awards last 
month for creative suggestions concern- 
ing operation of Silvertown stores. 

The Arlington Rubber Co., Dorches- 
ter, Mass., has put on the market under 
the trade name “Champion” a new fifty- 
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cent golf ball, considered better than 
average quality. The inner core is only 
34-inch in diameter, thus allowing for a 
maximum amount of pure rubber thread 
winding and giving greater distance and 
lift. The cover stock is high grade 
balata. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
starting March 11 temporarily closed its 
gum footwear departments for two 
weeks and its canvas goods department 
for one week. Those workers who have 
been with the concern 25 years or more 
were given their summer vacation at 
this time, with pay; the others receive 
no wages. During the shutdown, plant 
officials worked out a program for a 
five-day week to go into effect im- 
mediately. These measures were made 
necessary by the low orders for winter 
footwear, resulting from the mild winter 
conditions. 

Black Rock Mfg. Co., 175 Osborne 
St., Bridgeport, Conn., is the sole dis- 
tributer in the United States for the 
Morehouse abrasion testing machine, 
which was illustrated and described in 
Inpr1A RuBBER Wortp, November 1, 1930, 
page 79. 

Quincy Rotary Club, Quincy, Mass., 
on March 10 through the courtesy of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in 
3oston, was shown motion pictures of 
the manufacture of tires from the raw 
material to the finished product, from 
the latex tapped from trees in Liberia 
to factories in the United States. John 
H. Querman operated the machine and 
explained the pictures. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has announced the resigna- 
tion, effective March 1, of C. Pratt 
Harrington, manager of the textile divi- 
sion, including mills in New Bedford, 
Mass., Pawtucket, R. I., and Jewell City, 
Conn. Donald J. Brightman, formerly 
assistant manager, has been appointed 
manager. Effective March 1 also, Fisk 
announced a 10 per cent reduction in 
salaries of all executive and office em- 
ployes. The company now is being 
operated by a stockholders’ committee 
under receivership. At present about 
1,700 persons are employed. The office 
personnel was considerably decreased 
some time ago when the company 
abandoned its branch retail distribution 
system. Starting March 23 the com- 
pany changed from a four- to a five-day 
week to take care of the seasonal de- 
mand for tires. 





Boston Group 
(Continued from page 74) 


A. A. Glidden, shoe production manager 
of the consolidated Goodrich and Hood 
rubber companies, in an informal way en- 
lightened the audience with his recollec- 
tions of the way a rubber shoe plant was 
conducted in 1893 when he entered the 
business as a bookkeeper. The superin- 
tendent and his foremen each covered a 
multiplicity of duties at the most meager 
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salary or day wages of $3.0@—all testing, 
whether of materials or products, were 
made on T. S. and F. basis, meaning by 
taste, smell, and feel. These crude meth- 
ods had qualitative value shrewdly inter- 
preted by men of practical experience. 
The vulcanizing effect in compounding was 
secured by adding %-pound of litharge and 
1 ounce of sulphur for each pound of rub- 
ber in the batch. The following compara- 
tive cost figures were given on a pair of 
men’s short boots: 





1893 1931 
Cents Cents 
CET | ES eg 42.5 18.2 
Er re oe 12.0 22.0 
ee 3.0 14.0 
$7.5 54.2 


The list price on these goods were $3.00 
in 1893 and $3.10 in 1931. The record 
shows that on a yearly business of $1,000,- 
000, a profit of $150,000 to $180,000, was 
realized by this rubber factory in the mid- 
dle ’90's. 


New York Group 


THE meeting of the New York Rubber 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., was 
held the evening of March 11 at Cava- 
naugh’s, an old established restaurant at 260 
W. 23rd St., famed for its exceptional cui- 
sine. On this account in addition to the 
papers, about 175 members and their guests 
attended. The entertainment program under 
the direction of Fred C. Batchellor, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, in- 
cluded dinner music by Albrecht’s Rosedale 
Orchestra of seven pieces, through the cour- 
tesy of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. During 
the intermission a banjo soloist entertained 
the company with a medley of southern 
numbers. This was the first of the current 
year’s meetings to be conducted by the 
new chairman, W. H. Whitcomb, who 
forecast a very interesting and profitable 
series of gatherings planned by the new 
executive committee. 

The first paper, on the manufacture of 
carpets by a new process by E. K. Files 
and M. R. Buffington, was read by Mr. 
Files. The carpet referred to consists of 
unspun goat hair vulcanized to rubberized 
burlap as backing. Diagrams and views 
of factory equipment were exhibited to il- 
lustrate the various manufacturing proc- 
esses involved and the special machine for 
forming and vulcanizing the product con- 
tinuously. The reader is referred to a re- 
cent article in this journal’ for a compre- 
hensive account of the manufacture of this 
carpet. 

The second paper, on the effect of over- 
milling on natural aging, was read by 
\W. B. Wiegand, who presented data on 
this subject from work now in progress in 
the laboratories of Binney & Smith Co. 
From these data it appears that a tread 
type compound overmilled for one hour 
under varying conditions of temperature 
and openings of mill showed very serious 
deterioration of physical properties after a 
period of four years’ natural aging of the 
vulcanized samples. 


‘Liquid Rubber and Carpets.’’ March 1, 


1931, p. 5 
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Rubber manufacturers in New Jersey 
are very much encouraged because busi- 
ness shows considerable improvement for 
some products. The majority of plants 
report increased orders. A few factories 
have even added help. Orders for garden 
and fire hose and belting and packing 
lead in production. Demand for heels and 
soles has greatly increased over the win- 
ter months; while the same is true of 
rubber cloth. The hard rubber output re- 
mains normal. Production of tires and 
tubes, however, has not increased to any 
great extent. 

The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, 
has purchased the assets and the busi- 
ness of the Burroughs Co., Newark, de- 
signer and builder of plastic molding 
hydraulic machinery, which includes its 
patented tilting head presses, rodless 
hubbing presses, and celluloid working 
machinery. The Watson-Stillman Co. 
will continue with these products, add- 
ing to them its own extensive line of 
similar equipment. 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
reports that it has just made what it 
believes to be the longest single con- 
veyer belt in the world. The belt, for 
a coke manufacturer, is 1,544 feet long, 
36 inches wide, and, when rolled, meas- 
ures about ten feet in diameter and 
weighs almost ten tons. As this belt 
was too large to fit in an ordinary box 
car, it had to be shipped by special 
truck. The company a few years ago 


made another belt just a few feet 
shorter than this one. 
New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambert- 


ville, announces that it may be com- 
pelled to close its plant indefinitely some 
time in April. The trend in the rubber 
industry for the past several months 
has been such as to make reclaimed 
rubber unprofitable in competition with 
the cheap raw material. Added to this 
situation is the lessened demand for 
rubberized cloth. The company will 
make up the stock on hand, then it is 
expected that the plant will close until 
business conditions become more favor- 
able. No move, however, will be made 
to dismantle the Lambertville plant. 
The plant is owned in conjunction with 
other factories near Boston, Mass. 


Tire Production and 
Shipments 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for Janu- 
ary amounted to 3,744,349, an increase of 
11.4 per cent over December although 15.0 
per cent under January a year ago, accord- 
ing to recent statistics of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. 

This organization reports pneumatic cas- 
ings on hand January 31 as 8,957,307, rep- 
resenting a decline of less than 1 per cent 
under December 31, but 24.9 per cent below 
January 31, 1930. 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
January is placed at 3,674,627, an increase 
of 30.6 per cent over the December ‘figure 
of 2,814,086. 

Production for January a 
amounted to 4,486,077 casings. 
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W. H. Lalley 


Kelly-Springfield New 
Officers 


Kelly - Springfield Tire Co.  stock- 
holders at their annual meeting in Jersey 
City, N. J., on March 10 reelected a new 
board of directors, retaining only four 
old members: Theodore G. Smith, vice 
president, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co.; Stephen Peabody; Arthur 
Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs & Co., and 
John Hancock, partner in Lehman Bros., 
all of New York. The new directors are 
W. MM. Flook, president, American 
Brown Boveri Electric Co., New York: 
Byron E. Hepler, vice president, Hope 
Engineering Co., New York; Frank 
Wilbur Main, Main & Co., Pittsburgh: 
M. B. Muxen, president, Tokheim Oil 
& Tank Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; J. K. 
Newman, president, Newman Saunders, 
Inc., New York; and J. S. Patterson, 
president, Enameled Metals Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

On March 18 the board elected W. 
H. Lalley, president of the company, to 
take the place of Samuel Woolner, Jr., 
who resigned on account of ill health. 
M. B. Muxen was chosen chairman of 
the board, J. K. Newman, chairman of 
the executive committee, and Louis 
Mueller first vice president. The new 
president intends to visit soon all Kelly- 
Springfield branches to become ac- 
quainted with their personnel. It is 
understood that the company plans no 
changes in corporate structure or any 
capital reorganization. 





Thermoid Notes 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, manu- 
facturer of mechanical rubber goods, 
has announced that John H. Kelly has 
joined its staff. He started with The B. 
F. Goodrich Co. in 1898, then went to the 
Republic Rubber Co. to become its vice 
president in charge of sales by 1912. 
Later Mr. Kelly became president of the 
Hewitt Rubber Co.: but when it entered 
the Gutta Percha Rubber Mfg. Co.-Robins 
Conveying Belt Co. merger, he was made 
vice president in charge of sales. In 1928, 


however, ill health forced his retirement; 
yet since that time he has been doing 
special counseling work. 

Thermoid has just retired Elmer E, 
and George H. Runyon, both of Trenton, 
who have been with the concern for more 
than forty-five years, many of which were 
spent as foremen. These brothers were 
first employed at the Trenton Rubber Co., 
which later became the Trenton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., and finally the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Co. Their associates gave the Runyon 
brothers a surprise party and a smoking 
set and lounging chair each. 

F. Robert Lee, Thermoid vice president, 
has been spending some time in Europe, 
where the company has branches in the 
larger cities. 

Since acquired by Thermoid, the Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Co. has increased 
production of its various goods. 





Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces little change in rubber produc- 
tion during the past month. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is very busy in the pressing department, 
but not in other departments. 

Frank Bernstein, president of the 
Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is spend- 
ing his annual vacation in Florida. The 


company reports that business’ has 
shown some improvement over last 
month. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, during 
the past few weeks has added to its fac- 
tory personnel to take care of increased 
orders. The company anticipates a busy 
spring and summer. 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, 
states that business during February 
has been better for that month than for 
several seasons. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, reports that business continues 
good, with a large increase in orders for 
the hose department. The warehouses 
are being stored with that product for 
the spring trade. 

Industrial Equipment Co., 126 S. 14th 
St., Newark, recently was organized to 
handle rubber working machinery. 
hydraulic equipment, and machine tools 
of all types and descriptions. H. M. 
Newman, one of the associates in the 
new enterprise, for many years had been 
connected with several organizations 
in the rubber working field and for the 
past two years was engineer for one 
of the larger used rubber machinery 
dealers in the East. 





Report Tire Stocks 

Promptly 

The Department of Commerce will make 

a survey of dealers’ stocks of automobile 

tires on April 1, 1931. Two reports will 

be issued; a preliminary report about 

April 15, and a final one at the end of 

April. The success of these surveys, that 

are invaluable to the industry, depends on 

the cooperation of the dealers, who are 

urged to report their stocks promptly on 
receipt of the questionnaire. 
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A steadily improving tone is noted in 
the rubber trade on the Pacific Coast, and 
a better showing of spring business for 
1931, as compared with 1930, is virtually 
assured. The longer than usual rainy 
season has almost depleted dealers’ stocks 
{ rubber footwear and clothing; livelier 


( 


building operations are causing much 
brisker demand for mechanical rubber 
goods; with but slight price reductions, 
druggists’ sundries have been _ selling 
better than a year ago; and advance 
orders for beach balls and various out- 
door sport specialties have been much 


better this season than last. 
The rubber lines that have been lagging 
notably have been those providing supplies 


for oil field, mining, rock, gravel, and 
cement plants. The restriction of crude 
oil production, the March drop in the 


price of petroleum, and the relentless price 
war among major companies making and 
marketing gasoline have greatly retarded 
the drilling of new wells and caused most 
of the larger users to be very economical 
in buying rubber requirements for wells, 
refineries, and shipping operations. Deal- 
ings in large transmission and conveyer 
belting have been contined of late to re- 
] concessions 
been 


placements. At some price 
gardens and contractors’ 
volume 


has been marking 


hose have 


in very fair sales 
The tire trade, which 


time for many months, reports sales as 
steadily growing, with very good pros- 
pects. The volume would have been just 


as large, many dealers believe, had the 
recent price cut not been made. If the 
moderate price range had been continued, 


just as large 


unit sales would have been 

and .would have shown a gratifying profit 
instead of a meager margin. The trade 
however, hopes that prices will remain 


steady, or if changed, that they will be 
increased. Indications are that the market 
is greatly undersold, and that the demand 
trom over-thrifty buyers who have de- 
ferred purchases has reached huge pro- 
portions. 

Gates Tire & Rubber Co., Denver. 
Col., which is said to supply the major 
part of the rubber accessories for auto- 
mobiles on the Pacific Coast, finds busi- 
ness steadily improving throughout the 
section between the Rockies and the Pa- 
cific, and considerable additions have of 
late been made to the large stocks car- 
ried by the company in its coast ware- 
houses. One of the newer products for 
which an increasing demand is noted is 
sponge rubber flooring for sound-proof 
motion picture studios. The material is 
provided in 40 by 40-inch slabs 3/16 to 
l-inch thick. Among the staple articles 
in which sales are reported as especially 
good are hard rubber battery cases, 
hose, and general mechanicals. Presi- 
dent Charles C. Gates returned to the 
Coast from Honolulu March 19. The 
California, Oregon, Washington, and 
\rizona district is managed by Victor 
S. McNutt, with headauarters at 534 


Fairbanks Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Neversoil Rubber Products Co., 621 

E. Ninth St., Los Angeles. Calif., plans 

a new enterprise on the Pacific Coast. 


PACIFIC COAST 


said to be the first of its kind west 
ot the Mississippi. The company has 
for years been making rubber aprons 
for toilet, chemical, and other industrial 
uses, undertakers’ rubber goods and 
patented specialties, as well as dealing 
in rubber sheeting, tubing, mats, and 
mechanical géods, buying most of its 
materials in the East and Midwest. It 
will now do its own manufacturing in a 
new plant being set up at 609-13 Santa 
Fe Ave., Los Angeles. It is planned to 
have the machinery in place and opera- 
tions begun not later than May 1. About 
100 people will be required when the 
factory is in full swing. The general 
superintendent will be E. C. Lawhorn, 
for twenty-three years with Goodrich. 
The new plant will specialize in steam- 
cured rubber sheeting, pure gum and 
compounded tubing, mats and matting, 
sponge rubber tiling and upholstery, 
dipped surgeons’ gloves, and other drug- 
gists’ sundries. Dipping will be done 
under an improved process. General 
offices, warehouse facilities, and display 
rooms will be maintained at the Ninth 
St. address. Charles M. Smith is presi- 
dent and general manager; George H. 
Smith, vice president; Daisy Barr, sec- 
retary; and Samuel I. Gure, treasurer. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (Cali- 
fornia) is stepping up tire production 
through increased working time and ad- 
ditions to the Los Angeles factory force. 
Sales for February are ahead of those a 
year ago, and March orders have shown 
increase. The outlook is very 
encouraging for the remainder of the 
vear. A. J, Gibson, truck tire manager 
in the Salt Lake City district, has been 
made assistant to H. D. Tompkins, man- 
ager of truck and bus tire sales at the 
factory, supplanting A. Stephens, who 
has been appointed branch manager at 
Portland, Ore. The company recently 
opened another big one-stop. service 
station at Bush & Franklin Sts., San 
Francisco, Calif., the franchise being 
given by Branch Manager G. McNeil 
to John Crowe of the Crowe Tire Co.. 
who organized the latter in San Fran- 
cisco in 1910. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. dealers 
from all the leading cities in the North- 
west, had a sales convention recently in 


greater 


Portland, Ore., under the direction of 
Portland Branch Manager G. V. F. 
Harvey. The sales prospects were said 


to be very encouraging, and the dealers 
were assured by G. H. Sheldon and 
H. R. Hurd, of New York, and company 
representatives that they would be aided 
with an advertising appropriation in 
1931 that would be double that of 1930. 

George W. Greene, for many years 
factory manager for The Coast Tire & 
Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif., resigned 
March 7. Mr. Greene had previously 
been in charge of the Spreckels Savage 
Tire Co., San Diego, Calif., now dis- 
solved. 

Tilley Mfg. Co., Inc., 744 Folsom St.. 
San Francisco, Calif... Edwin Tilley. 
president. finds demand steadily improv- 
ing for the mechanical rubber goods in 
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which it specializes. To supply the 
growing trade in Southern California, 
the branch factory at 621 W. Washing- 
ton St., Los Angeles, is being gradually 
enlarged, and much new machinery 
added. 

Willard Battery Co., branch of the 
parent Cleveland, O., concern, recently 
held a distributers’ convention at the 
Los Angeles, Calif., plant, over 100 at- 
tending from Pacific Coast cities be- 
tween Mexico and Alaska. Betterment 
of service to Willard customers was 
stressed, and the opinion was general 
that 1931 prospects are excellent. 

United States Rubber Co. is increas- 
ing tire production at its Samson Divi- 
sion plant in Los Angeles, Calif., accord- 
ing to F. D. Carpenter, formerly fac- 
tory manager of the Detroit plant and 
now in charge of factory operations in 
Los Angeles. March production was 
considerably above February, and the 
prospects are that April outturn will be 
much above schedule. A recent visitor 
at the plant was Vice President L. D. 
Tompkins from Detroit. S. P. Thacher 
is now in charge of research and de- 
velopment at the Los Angeles factory. 
Arthur S. Pond, long chemist for the 
Samson corporation at Compton, Calif. 
is now in the development department 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit plant. 
General Tire Sales Manager J. B. Ma- 
gee has just returned from a long busi- 
ness trip up the Coast. W. W. Drum, 
former Samson tire sales manager, has 
joined the Smith & Ferris advertising 
firm, Los Angeles. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has been 
averaging 8,200 tires and 8,800 tubes 
daily at its Los Angeles plant. Since 
January about 200 additional workers 
have been taken on, bringing the payroll 
well up to 2,000. General Superinten- 
dent L. Tomkinson reports that sales 
demands are forcing steady increase in 
production, and peak outturn may be 
reached in June. The Goodyear blimp 
“Volunteer” is now being flown on a 
commercial basis, and for this purpose 
the airship dock adjoining the tire fac- 
tory has been much enlarged. Hitherto 
the ship had been used for experimental 
work and pilot training. A few months 
ago it was taken to Akron, O., and its 
rubber-cloth gas bag enlarged to 96,000 
cubic feet capacity, instead of 86,000 
cubic feet, and it is inflated with helium 
instead of hydrogen. It also has greater 
cabin seating capacity. President John 


W. Mapel recently returned from a 
Northwest tour. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif... reports an increase 
in orders from Coast distributers. 
and production is being _ steadily 


advanced. R. J. Loomis was appointed 
San Francisco district manager: and H. 
S. Wheeler, aide to General Sales Man- 
ager Frank E. Titus, has been put in 
charge of the eighteen stores of Good- 
rich Silvertown, Inc. E. E. Turnbull 
has been transferred to the El Paso, 
Tex.. group. 

West American Rubber Co., 


Los 
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Angeles, Calif., had an attractive exhibit 
of rotary hose, packings, pistons, etc., 
and a new system of sealing-off oil wells 
at the Oil Equipment & Engineering 
Exposition held in March in Los Ange- 
les. Secretary Lamb recently returned 
from a business trip up the Coast. 
President Radford has been appointed a 
member of the international yachting 
committee for the 1932 Olympic games 
in Los Angeles. 

Kirkhill Rubber Co., 5811 S. Hoover 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., has installed 
two 48-inch mills to replace two smaller 
ones. The factory has been running on 
double time shift since January, and the 
outlook for increasing business is said 
to justify further improvements in the 
near future. The company makes not 
only many staple mechanicals but nu- 
merous patented specialties. 





Foreign Trade Cireulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information are now being publishe d by the Rub- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

NUMBER SpecrAL CIRCULARS 

2889 Foreign markets and production of floor- 
ing. 

2891 British exports of automobile tires and 
inner tubes. first nine months, 1930. 

2893 Crude rubber reexports from the United 
States, December. 1930. 

2897. Market for flooring in foreign countries. 

2923 Crude rubber reexports from the United 
States, January, 1931 

2927 United States crude and — rubber 
survey, last six months, 

2929 Comparative statement be numbers of 
pairs of canvas rubber soled footwear 
shipped from the United States to for- 
eicn countries during 1929 and 1930. 

2931 French tire exports during December and 
calendar year. 1930. 

2932 French footwear exports during Decem- 
ber and calendar year. 1930. 

2933 Comparative tire exports from the United 

States, Canada. United Kingdom, and 

France during the calendar vear, 1930. 

2936 Cenrdian tire exports during January, 


ASI: : 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 

NuMBER Com MODITY City anp CounTRY 
£50,189 Toy balloons .. London, England 
*50,221 Advertising balloons — City, Mex- 


T5OIS27 PUOOTINE «65:00:86 swe Zurich. Switzer- 
land 

*50.223 Rubberized sheeting. Toronto, Canada 

+50.224 Bathing caps, bal- 


loons. toys, pharma- 
ceutical, dental, and 
medical goods, re- 
claimed rubber, cen Z 
specialties my, .Paris, France 
+50,238 Rubber goods Kyoto. Japan. 
*50.249 Thread ... .Sao Paulo. Brazil 
$50,278 Crepe rubber ‘soles Milan. Ttaly | 
+50,362 Galoshes, hot waterChemnitz, Ger- 


bottles, aprons, etc many 
*+50,363 Casings and  innerCopenhagen, Den- 
oe ba oe te ge 


50,383 Mineral rubber. Shanghai, China 

+50.424 Waterproof clothing. Goteborg, Sweden 
+50,429 Balloons .......... Monterey, Mexico 
“Yokohama. Japan 


+50.433 Printers’ supplies. s 
+50.470 Athletic goods Caracas, Venezuela 
+59.483 Belting .... ... Toronto, Canada, 
+50,505 Sport goods and toys Sao Paulo. Brazil 
+50.541 Transmission belting Milan, Ttaly | 
+50.544 Automobile snecialties. Vienna, Austria 
+50.549 Rubber products ....Ia Paz. Bolivia 
+50,639 Belting and hose .Vienna, Austria 
+50.640 Toys Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
PERE TEE: iccccavviwne Worthing, Eng- 


land 


*Purchase. tAgency. **Purchase and agency. 
tEither. 


CANADA 





Walt Dickson, Toronto 


Ernest C. Martin 


General Sales Manager 
Canadian Dunlop Company 


Few men have broader practical know]- 
edge of the intricacies of moving products 
from factory and through distributing chan- 
nels to consumer than has Ernest C. Mar- 
tin, general sales manager of the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Mr. Martin was born in Toronto on 
November 8, 1887. His academic years 
completed and his feet set upon the path 
of marketing, Mr. Martin studied every 
angle of his chosen work. The fruits of 
th’s study are reflected in a knowledge of 
markets, which is international in scope 
and which has given him a keen sense ot 
advertising and merchandising values. 

As general sales manager of the Inter- 
lake Tissue Mills, Toronto, he gained wide 
knowledge of paper markets. Then in 
1928 he hecame vice president in charge 
of sales for the Saranac Pulp & Paper 
Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., and a year later 
returned to his native land to take over 
sales direction of the Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Goods, Ltd., Toronto. 

Mr. Martin is a past president of the 
International Association of Gyro Clubs, 
vice president of the Canadian Export 
Club of Toronto, and a member of the 
Masonic order. His business address is 
870 Queens St., East, Toronto. 


Canadian prices on rubbers are re- 
duced approximately 10 per cent. All 
deliveries from manufacturers are now 
being billed at the new basis. The 
winter weather was favorable to the 
sale of overshoes and low rubbers, and 
except in certain districts good sales 
were made. On the other hand owing 
to the quietness of the lumber indus- 
try, the sale of lumbermen’s rubbers 
has decreased, and stocks are heavier 
than a year ago. Among retailers in 
certain sections stocks of low rubbers 
and overshoes, also are lower than a 
vear ago. This condition is not so 
much due to favorable weather as to 
the fact that the trade has long been 
buying in small lots in view of the un- 


certainty of the times and also the ex- 
pectation, now iultilled, that prices 
would be lower. 

New samples of women’s galoshes in- 
dicate that manufacturers are concen- 
trating mainly on black and_ brown, 
with black strongly in the lead. In 
most of the sample ranges, a fancy mix- 
ture of some sort is included only to add 
a novel touch. The carriage boot is re- 
ported to have sold quite well, and 
demand is expected to continue. The 
novelty rubber remains popular. One 
large buyer believes it is destined to 
take the place of the galosh. As he 
sees it, we are traveling in a cycle and 
will shortly arrive at the point from 
which we started, that is, with a differ- 
ent rubber from the old-fashioned 
“over,” an article with a dash of style 
and novelty, but still a rubber, not a 
galosh. 


Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., is showing 
the new Miner all-rubber surface 
“Shu-ettes” in many © styles. Con- 
cealed automatic fasteners are used on 
the new Miner * Whizz Shu-ettes,” for 
both the all-rubber and the cloth 
models. This firm’s new “Viking 
Brand” heavy rubber footwear, red 
upper and grey sole and foxing is ex- 
pected to prove popular. 

The Rockbestos Products Corp., 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A., manufac- 
turer of asbestos covered wires and 
cables, together with Canadian interests 
is forming a company to make Rock- 
bestos products in Canada. Details as 
yet are not complete, but it is under- 
stood the factory will be located in 
Montreal and that Lawford Grant, 
president and managing director of 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, 
Ltd., will be president. 

Canadian Bicycle & Sports Goods 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
elected D. E. Rogerson a member of 
the executive committee, and J. West- 
ren an honorary officer. Both men are 
with the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Gregory Tire Co., Port Coquitlam, 
B. C., after being shut down for some 
months will soon reopen. While this 
move is expected to relieve to some 
extent unemployment in this locality, 
a small staff only will be taken on at 
first. Directors of the plant have asked 
the city council for a fixed assessment, 
and reopening depends partly on that 
decision. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., announces that J. E. Preller, 
formerly sales manager of the Fabri- 
koid division, has been appointed divi- 
sion manager with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont. This division is expand- 
ing its facilities at New Toronto to 
produce many new pyroxylin and rub- 
ber coated fabrics. 

Miss Dorothy Robb has heen ap- 
pointed fashion consultant and_ style 
analyst for Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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C. H. Carlisle, president and general 
manager of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., referring to the first quarter of 
the new year 1930-1931 told shareholders 
that the company maintained its rela- 
tive position in the industry in total 
sales even though general trade condi- 
tions showed no improvement, Profits 
exceeded those of the same quarter in 
1929. The improvement in tire and 
automotive industries expected by the 
executive for the first quarter of 1931 
is being realized. It is fully expected 
that results for the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1931, will be as good as those ot 
the preceding year and possibly better. 
The higher duties against imported 
automobiles, insofar as they throw pro- 
duction and buying to Canada to take 
imported cars, will help 


the place ot 
tires and 


domestic manufacturers of 
tubes. As many of the imported cars 
had tires of United States manufacture, 
greater Canadian cars to re- 
place those from the United States may 
help Goodyear and other Canadian tire 


sales of 


manufacturers 

N. M. Lynn, sales 
Ames Holden McCready Rubber Co., 
Ltd.. has become general manager of 
the Canadian Consolidated Felt Co., 
Ltd., both of Kitchener, Ont. He will 
fill both positions. 

Witchell-Sheill Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
manufacturer of athletic wear, for- 
merly of Windsor, moved to Chatham. 

The Dominion Webbing Co., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont., plans to manufacture 
elastic and non-elastic fabrics and web- 
About 50 looms will be installed 
and approximately 100 persons em- 
Operations probably will 
April. C. M. Clinton, 
21 King St. E., Toronto, Ont., for sev- 
eral years Canadian representative of 
Everlastik, Inc., will be selling agent. 

Canadian Chemists’ Convention for 
1931 will be held in Montreal on May 
27-29. It is hoped that many chemists 
and others interested in chemistry will 


manager of the 


bings. 


employed. 
start the end of 


attend. 

Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph. 
Ont., has lately given much attention 
to improving constructions and shapes 
of footwear lasts to be shown by its 
representatives during the spring placing 
season. 

G. G. Roulston has returned to 
Canada to represent the Viceroy Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in western and 
southwestern Ontario. He spent. six 
years in Australia, New Zealand and 
the Orient as Viceroy representative. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., is understood to have re- 
ceived from Imperial Oil, Ltd., con- 
tracts to supply it with Atlas tires for 
distribution at its service stations. The 
Dominion company recently mailed to 
its numerous customers in all parts of 
Canada important news of a merchan- 
dising plan which insures the retailer 
more profit on rubber footwear next 
season. R. H. Warwick, recently 
appointed Dominion footwear salesman 
with headquarters in Ottawa will cover 
eastern Ontario and the Ottawa Valley. 
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Maurice J. Kirby 


Fisk Sales Engineer 


THE FISK RUBBER CO., Chicopee 

Falls, Mass., suffered an incalculable 
loss on March 3, when after a short illness 
Maurice J. Kirby, for five years its sales 
engineer, died at Mercy Hospital, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mr. Kirby was born in Springfield 
forty-nine years ago. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Fisk company a quarter cen- 
tury ago in the production department. He 
later was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment and became branch and service man- 
ager. Five years ago he was made sales 
engineer and was recognized as one of the 
industry’s most efficient and practical engi- 
neers. 

He was immensely popular both with his 
business associates and his personal friends. 
He belonged to the Springfield Lodge of 


Elks, Home City Council, Knights of 





Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has opened a branch at 14 
St. Valier St., Quebec, under the super- 
vision of A. E. Doig, manager of the 
Eastern Division at Montreal. The new 
branch carries a full stock of rubber 
footwear to serve the trade in Quebec 
and vicinity. James Brown will take 
charge of the footwear department. But 
J. H. Larochelle & Fils, Ltd., will con- 
tinue to handle the trade in Quebec and 
the eastern part of the province. The 
Gutta Percha company will take space in 
a new building in St. John, N. B., to re- 
place the one formerly occupied but 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 
Members of the Gutta Percha Eastern 
Division staff recently gave Mr. Doig a 
banquet in the Blue Room of the Wind- 
sor Hotel in celebration of his silver 
jubilee with the company. Narcisse 
Gauvin was chairman. The toast to the 
guest of honor was proposed by Chad- 
wick Mather, of the Toronto, Ont., of- 
fice. Another guest was H. Larochelle, 
of Quebec, who has jobbed’ Gutta 
Percha rubbers for the past thirty-two 
years. 


Columbus, and the Ludlow Country Club. 

Surviving him are his widow, his father, 
six brothers, and five sisters. 

A solemn requiem Mass, attended by Fisk 
employes and executives, members of the 
various fraternal organizations, and other 
friends and relatives of the deceased, was 
celebrated in St. Michael’s Cathedral on 
March 6. Honorary pall bearers included 
Fisk officials. Burial was in St. Benedict's 
Cemetery. 





Herbert 6G. Day 


ERBERT G. DAY, president of the 

Philadelphia Rubber Works Co, 
Akron, O., died March 24 after a brief 
illness. His obituary will be published in 
our forthcoming issue. 


Harris Wener 


FTER a lengthy illness Harris Wener 

recently passed: away in his sixty- 
seventh year. He was a pioneer raincoat 
manufacturer in Canada for he established 
the Montreal Waterproof Clothing Co., 
Montreal, P. Q., in 1880. 


Arthur H. Wood 





HE former receiver of the Murray 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., Arthur 


H. Wood, at the age of fifty-nine died at 
his home in Trenton on March 8 after an 
illness of a year. He was president of 
the First National Bank, Trenton, and 
a member of several prominent Trenton 
clubs. Mr. Wood received his education 
at the Friends’ School, Newtown, Pa. 
Surviving him are his wife and two sisters. 


L. H. Besson 


THE vice president and secretary of the 
St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., Leonidas Huston Bes- 
son, after being ill with apoplexy for three 
days, died at his home, 116 E. 58th St., 
New York, 'N. Y., on March 9 at the age 
of sixty-one. He had been connected with 
the St. Joseph Company for many years 
and prior to that time had practiced law. 
He was a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and of the Princeton 
Club in New York. 

Surviving Mr. Besson are his widow, a 
son, a daughter, and a brother. 

Funeral services were conducted on 
March 11 in the historic Trinity Church 
in New York. Interment was in Flower 
Cemetery, New Jersey. 





Airtred Rubber Flooring 


PROMINENT English manufacturer 

of sponge rubber, St. Albans Rubber 
Co., Ltd., The Camp, St. Albans, England, 
has designed a rubber flooring with a sponge 
tubber base. This floor covering is avail- 
able in a wide range of colors in solid and 
mottled effects. Silent, soft, and hygienic, 


it is ideal for hospitals, cinemas, clubs, 
hotels, steamers offices etc. Many automo- 
bile manufacturers have found this type of 
flooring well suited for use in their cars. 
Airtred is employed also for insulatinz pur- 
poses and as shock absorbing material. 
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Institution of the Rubber 


Industry 


A meeting of the London and District 
Section of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry was held on March 2, 1931, when 
three short papers were on the program: 
“A Survey of the Manufacture of Syn- 
thetic Resins as Applied to Molded Prod- 
ucts,” by H. Pearse; “The Influence of 
White Factice on the Vulcanization of Ac- 
celerated Rubber Stocks,” by W. H. Bodger 
and H. C. Baker; and a “Note on the In- 
fluence of the Rate of Stretching in Tensile 
Testing,” by R. Dorey. The meeting was 
presided over by M. P. Macfarlane. 

On March 4 a meeting of the West of 
England and District Section was held at 
Trowbridge when a lantern lecture was 
given by B. D. Porritt on “The Early Days 
of the Rubber Industry.” 

It has been decided by the I. R. I. Coun- 
cil to award the Colwyn Gold Medal each 
year to the candidate who submits the best 
answers in an examination for any branch 
of the Associateship, provided that at least 
twelve candidates participate in the various 
Associateship examinations in that year. 

In the Senior Essay competition held in 
1930 and open to candidates of all ages the 
essays submitted did not come up to the 
desired standard; consequently the medal 
was not awarded. 

The first Colwyn Gold Medal was 
awarded in 1928 to Professor Stafford 
Whitby for distinguished services to the 
rubber industry. The second medal went 
to W. H. Stevens in 1929 for the best 
essay sent in by candidates under 25 years 
of age. 





The Maxwell Scheme 


The reopening of British-Dutch rubber 
negotiations in London has created much 
interest. The discussions, so far, seem to 
have been limited to the Maxwell restric- 
tion scheme, which has been mentioned 
previously in InprA RuBBeR Worip. The 
scheme, while favorably received in Eng- 
land, was found by the Dutch to have one 
important drawback. The weak spot in 
every plan has been native rubber. Sir 
George Maxwell, however, thought he had 
overcome all difficulties regarding native 
rubber by providing that native outputs 
should not be restricted, but a 10 per cent 
export duty should be levied on the native 
product when the rubber price exceeded 6d. 
per pound. 

The Dutch pointed out that an export 
duty of 5 per cent is already in force, con- 
sequently a 10 per cent duty, when the price 
was over 6d., would be a very small bur- 
den on the native growers and would not 
stop them from producing at least as much 
as they are producing now at 4d. per 
pound. One might say that they would 
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even be encouraged to produce more than 
ever. 

The Maxwell scheme in its present form, 
therefore, does not show the way out of 
the slump as far as the Dutch are con- 
cerned. So much time and effort have 
already been expended in discussions that 
led nowhere that a little scepticism regard- 
ing the present efforts seems to be justified. 
It is noted from the Financial Times that 
these latest efforts of the Dutch have been 
prompted by the imminent financial difficul- 
ties of a number of small Dutch rubber 
companies, and it may be remembered that 
on a former occasion it was the aloofness 
of the large Dutch producers that helped 
to put difficulties in the way of any re- 
striction plans. 

It has been suggested that the attitude of 
the Dutch Government with regard to the 
restriction of tin and sugar indicates a 
change of heart in connection with the 
restriction of rubber. 

There may be something in this sugges- 
tion, but it is rather significant that Dr. 
3ernard, director of the Department of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce of the 
Dutch East Indies, should, as has been re- 
ported, be leaving for Holland with a plan 
for cooperation between rubber growers 
and consumers which does not embody re- 
striction either of output or exports. Dr. 
Bernard’s scheme is to bring consumers 
and producers together with a view to joint 
fixing of prices. The plan, it appears, has 
been forwarded to the Governor General 
of the Dutch East Indies, and copies have 
been sent to Europe. 


Tire Price Reductions 


A number of important tire manufac- 
turers, including Dunlop, Michelin, Avon, 
Firestone, Goodyear, India, Pirelli, Trow- 
bridge, and British Goodrich, have an- 
nounced a cut in the retail prices of pneu- 
matic tires and tubes for cars and motor- 
cycles. The cut, effective March 2, amounts 
to about 7% per cent on standard automo- 
bile, giant pneumatic, and motorcycle tires ; 
for second grade tires the new figures are 
between 3 and 4 per cent lower. Heavy 
duty tires are not affected. 





Wage Cuts in Waterproof 
Trade 


A new agreement has been arrived at be- 
tween the Waterproof Garments Workers’ 
Trade Union and the waterproof garments 
manufacturers regarding wages, the effect 
of which will be a reduction in the wages 
of machine operators and makers. During 
the war the system had started of giving 
workers a bonus in addition to the old 
wage instead of raising general rates, and 
this bonus had lately been 20 per cent. Ac- 





cording to the new agreement, however, this 
bonus has been abandoned for cheaper 
goods; while for better class goods it has 
been reduced to 10 per cent. The bonus 
has also been entirely cut out for other 
machining. In addition a reduction of 1d. 
per garment comes off the basic rate. 

Overtime will be permitted at any time in 
any factory on condition that workers are 
not employed later than 9 p.m., and that the 
Union may prevent overtime work when 
the workers in any factory are unemployed 
during the day. 


British Industries Fair 


World depression has not lessened the 
interest of buyers in the British Industries 
Fair, the London Section of which has 
been transferred to Olympia. Not only were 
thousands of local buyers present, but a 
comparatively large number of buyers from 
abroad also attended. So that it is stated 
that the first day’s figures are 100 per cent 
more than those for last year. 

Among the exhibitors was the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, which occupied a 
large stand, part of which was devoted to 
a series of rooms in the furnishing of 
which rubber played an important part. 
Attention should be called to the use of 
ebonite in silvered ebonite tableware and 
toilet articles. The sponge rubber used in 
upholstering furniture has been obtained 
by a new process and, it appears, is lighter 
than the ordinary type, besides being very 
resilient and durable. 

The Avon India Rubber Co., Melksham, 
Wilts., displayed a large variety of sport- 
ing goods including ping-pong sheeting, 
bowling green mats, as well as sponge rub- 
ber numnahs (covers) for riding saddles. 

The Hooley Hill Rubber & Chemical 
Co., Ltd. featured supersponge rubber 
grips for bicycles and motorcycles. 

Interesting household novelties were ex- 
hibited by the New Croyden Rubber Co., 
London, S.E.1. They included faucet fit- 
tings of molded rubber, fly swatters, 
draught excluders, bottle mops, etc. 

A large variety of advertising rubber 
mats in different colors drew attention to 
the stand of ‘Redfern’s Rubber Works, 
Ltd., Hyde, Cheshire. In the furniture 
section this company showed a number of 
household articles of rubber including 
floor mats which in design and coloring 
cleverly simulate oriental carpets. 

In the Canadian Section representatives 
of the Miner Rubber Co. exhibited heavy 
rubber boots for fishing and agriculture, a 
wide range of women’s shoes in red, blue, 
and green besides the conventional tan and 
black; also red, blue, and green Welling- 
tons for juniors. 

The agents of the Columbus Rubber Co., 
Montreal, Ltd., showed the heavy footwear 
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specialties which included a lumberman’s 
boot extending to the ankle, of medium 
weight and a reasonable price. This short 
boot immediately became popular in Eng- 


land among those who dislike heavy, 
clumsy footwear. 
Sporting goods of every kind, a large 


variety of balls, machinery, rubber chemi- 
cals, etc., were also displayed by several 
well-known rubber companies. 


Geo. Hankin & Co. 


On February 28, 1931, Alfred C. F. J. 
Westendarp retired from Geo. Hankin & 
Co., 21 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
That same day his son, H. E. A. Westen- 
darp, long connected with the rubber trade, 
was admitted as a partner by the Hankin 


firm. 





Storage Battery Separators 


The Britannia Batteries, Ltd., London, 
W.C. 2, has acquired the rights to manu- 
facture in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
and the Irish Free State rubber micro- 
porous separators for use in storage batter- 
ies, according to a process developed by 
Dr. H. Beckmann, of the Accumulatoren 
Fabrik A.G., Berlin, Germany, and is al- 
ready producing this separator at its 
works at Redditch. 

The “Mipor’ separators, as they are 
called, are made from latex to which sul- 
phur has been added and from which a gel 
is obtained. The gel is vulcanized in water 
or saturated steam to prevent the watery 
liquid combined with the rubber globules in 
the gel from being expelled during the proc- 
ess. After vulcanization is complete, the 
skeleton of the substance produced is so 
firmly built up that the water, which served 
to support the gel, is no longer necessary 
and can be removed by evaporation. By 
this evaporation countless microscopic pores 
are formed which uniformly permeate the 
whole structure. The number and the size 
of the pores appear to depend on the 
amount of water originally in the gel so 
that within certain limits it is possible to 
vary the porosity of the proluct. 

Laboratory tests and measurements, it is 
claimed, have proved that the electric re- 
sistance of the “Mipor” separators is re- 
markably low, only about half that of a 
wood separator of similar size and thick- 
ness. The outstanding advantage of the 
new separator is said to be that it will 
withstand, to a remarkable degree, the 
chemical action and the highest tempera- 
tures met with in storage battery practice. 
Temperatures above 140°F., however, are 
injurious to the accumulator plates and 
should therefore be avoided. 





ITALY 


The Walter Martiny Company, Turin, 
Italy, which has absorbed the following 
companies: Bergougnan Italiana, Piemon- 
tese Industria Gomma Affini, and Lavora- 
zione Italiana Filo Elastico, has raised its 
capital from 6,000,000 to 27,000,000 lire. In 
addition it is issuinggobligations to a value 
of 10,000,000 lire. The new organization is 


to be known as Fabbriche Riunite Industria 
Gomma. 





India Rubber World 


GERMANY 


Imports and Exports 


The figures concerning Germany’s im- 
ports and exports of crude and manufac- 
tured rubber during 1930 have just been 
published and indicate an all-round decline 
in Germany’s rubber business for the year; 
thus imports of crude rubber were 514,220 
quintals, value 69,904,000 marks, for the 
vear 1930 against 530,953 quintals, value 
102,461,000 marks, in 1929, or deducting 
reexports, 462,195 quintals, value 62,474,000 
marks, instead of 498,661 quintals, value 
91,161,000 marks. The imports of manu- 
factures of rubber decreased from 77,296 
quintals, value 38,850,090 marks, to 68,960 
quintals value 34,582,000 marks; and the 
exports of rubber goods, from 227,990 
quintals, value 131,679,090 marks, to 
218,637 quintals, value 114,317,000 marks. 

Among the imports of other raw mate- 
rials or partly finished materials, gutta 
percha and balata are practically un- 
changed: the 1930 figures are 2,090 and 
6,477 quintals respectively: but arrivals of 
decreased from 51,519 to 34,091 
quintals: rubber substitutes, 139 instead of 
242 quintals; rubber dough, reclaim, unvul- 
canized rubber with wire insert, etc., 7.314 
instead of 12,107 quintals: and unvulcan- 
ized cut sheet, 216 instead of 374 quintals. 

Imports of tires and tubes for motor 
vehicles, and tubes for bicycles and other 
vehicles dropped sharply. 

In the case of tubes for motor vehicles 
the drop was from 257,917 to 181,968 quin- 
tals. Shipments from the United States 
show the severest decline, 41,903 against 
81,177, or a drop of nearly 50 per cent; 
Belgium, which in 1929 sent 81,270, was 
nearly as bad with 47,300; France’s share 
dropped from 46,500 to 31,649; but Eng- 
land gained 18,717 against 16,704 quintals. 
It may be worth noting that Soviet Rus- 
sia was among the exporters of automobile 
tubes to Germany, shipping 6,890 quintals ; 
while Czechoslovakia appears with 2,618. 

Covers for automobile tires declined from 
223,675 to 299,727. The largest supplier 
was the United States, which, however, 
dropped from 138,106 to 102,113; Bel- 
gium, which came next, also noted a de- 
crease, from 88,020 to 76,899: as did Italy 
from 53.707 to 45,596; and France from 
22,169 to 17,496. On the other hand, as in 
the case of tubes, England's shipments 
gained, from 13,283 to 24,290; also Aus- 
tria’s, from 6,716 to 20,806: and Soviet 
Russia's, from 6,692 to 9,966. 

While bicycle tubes, half of which came 
from Belgium and slightly less than half 
from France, shared in the general decline 
of imports, 172,550 against 211,930, imports 
of cycle covers showed a small increase, 
from 305,246 to 315,585. Shipments from 
Belgium and France remained practically 
stationary at 150,988 and 116,575, respec- 
tively, but those from Italy increased from 
26,042 to 33,577. 

The imports of footwear were 718,982 
pairs during 1930; totals for 1929 are not 
available. The United States was the chief 
source for these goods, supplying 157,558 
pairs; it was closely followed by Sweden 
with 142,690 pairs, and Soviet Russia with 
131,554 pairs. 


waste 


The greater part of the belting hose and 
packing imported by Germany comes from 
the United States, which supplied 416 out 
of a total of 974 quintals in 1930, (against 
489 out of a total of 1,164 quintals), 206 
quintals of hose out of a total of 460 quin- 
tals, and 473 quintals of packing out of 588 
quintals. 

Among the exports were automobile 
tubes, 244,694 instead of 250,762; covers, 
including leather, 302,122 instead of 301,- 
339; tubes for bicycles, 2,334,874 instead 
ot 2,299,877; covers for bicycles, 893,765 
against 1,001,961; footwear, 1,716,882 pairs, 
almost half of these went to Great Britain; 
belting 5,579 quintals against 5,467 quintals ; 
hose, 20,432 instead of 20,005 quintals; 
packing, 3,194 instead of 3,723 quintals; 
elastic goods, 19,532 instead of 19,811 quin- 
tals: and hard rubber and hard rubber 
goods, 11,428 instead of 12,891 quintals. 


International Auto Show 


At the International Automobile Show, 
held in Berlin from February 19 to March 
1, 1931, it was noted that in Germany also 
the use of rubber in the construction of 
automobiles is increasing rapidly. The use 
of the Silent Bloc is fairly widespread. 
Cars use rubber vulcanized to the steps: in 
the Adler car the steps have raised rubber 
strips, which can be changed when worn. 
As to tires, giant pneumatics are gaining 
headway; manufacturers are campaigning 
for oversize tires, while Continental is in- 
troducing the universal tire that can be 
used both as high pressure and low pres- 
sure tire as required. The Phoenix com- 
pany is said to be the only German firm 
producing large airplane tires with the 
dimensions 1,500 by 350 mm. 

The exhibitors of tires at the show in- 
cluded Continental, the firms that now form 
part of this organization: Continental 
Caoutchouc Compagnie G.m.b.H., Peters 
Union, Excelsior, Polack-Titan, and Liga. 
\s was to be expected the concern made a 
very fine showing and occupied by far the 
largest stand. Other German tire manu- 
facturers represented at the show were: 
Deka Pneumatik, Berlin O. 112; Deutsche 
Dunlop Gummi Co., A.G., Hanau a. M.; 
Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix A. 
G.; Harburg-Wilhelmsburg; Seiberling- 
Fulda G.m.b.H.; Fulda; Vorwerk & Sohn, 
Barmen. The foreign tire industry was 
represented only by the India Tire & Rub- 
her Co., Ltd., Inchinnen, Scotland, and the 
United States Rubber Co., the latter 
through its German agents, Ekert & Co., 
Hamburg. 


Sandblast Hose 


The sandblast hose has found an in- 
creasing number of uses in recent years 
according to Gummi-Zeitung. Hose with 
different diameters are required for the 
various purposes to which the device is put. 
Thus in iron foundries it is customary to 
use large hose, from 40 to 60 mm. diameter : 
in metal foundries smaller diameters, from 
19 to 32 mm. are needed for the same pur- 
pose. The smaller diameters, from 25, 28, 
and 32 mm. also serve for engraving and 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Rubber Industry 
Remedies 


Rubber planters are becom- 
ing convinced that the best 
way out of their plight is to 
find new uses for rubber and 
to extend old rather 
than restrict production. The 
next step they envisage is the 


ones, 


conversion of rubber into 
goods right on the — spot. 
During the previous slump 
several planters tried this 
scheme on a small scale, of 
course. The result of their 


efforts was crepe soles, which 
became popular. 

A recent issue of the Al- 
gemeen Landbouwweekblad 
discusses this subject. The 
writer believes that the 
remedy tor the present condi- 
tion in the industry is de- 
creased production costs and increased co- 
operation among producers. The first is 
to be attained by reducing the inflated 
home directorates and luxurious, over- 
staffed offices. by making local managers 
more independent and giving them more 
responsibility, and finally by cutting  sal- 
aries of the eastern executives to a level 
that will permit them comforts bui not 
the luxuries. 

As to the second point, at present too 
little cooperation exists between producers 
This lack could 





in the various countries. 
be remedied by forming a committee of 
three leading men from each country to 
appoint its officers from the members, each 
estate to contribute toward the expenses of 
the members chosen. The committee 
would first have to fix the various stand- 
ard qualities of rubber so that the pro- 
ducers will no longer be at the mercy of 
the buyers. Then the committee would 
issue £1,060,000 in bonds carrying 5 per 
cent interest, to which all producers, ex- 
cluding those who are also manufacturers, 
would have to subscribe. These bonds 
would not be disposable without the com- 
mittee’s knowledge. 

With the money so raised a big factory 
would be established in Sumatra, Java, or 
Singapore, to make all kinds of goods 
from crude rubber supplied by the bond 
holders, who would share the profits. A 
well-equipped laboratory would be con- 
nected with the factory to experiment in 
making rubber suitable for new uses, as 
roads, roofing, ete. 

The plan, we note, takes care of profits, 
but nothing is said of losses. 


Danger of Red-Root Mold 

It is well known that young trees are 
frequently attacked by white root mold. 
But after the trees are treated, the symp- 
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ground 
carefully to remove every bit 
of root and, if needed, to dis- 


to go over the 


very 


infect the soil chemically, no 
matter how high the costs, if 
the risk of being faced with 
a plantation doomed to die 
just when it is ready for tap- 
ping, is to be avoided. 

Improving 
Plantations 


Budding in the field, says 
an article in the Bergcultures, 
is the quickest method of ob- 
taining high producing areas 
where estates have 
of young rubber planted from 
unselected or indifferently se- 





sections 





Chief, Division of Commerce, 
Commerce, Buitenzorg, Java. 


Tapping Rubber near Soekaboemi, West Java 


toms gradually diminish to disappear en- 
tirely as the trees grow older. 

Red root mold, on the other hand, is 
regarded as a affecting old trees 
and has been found to take as long as ten 
years, if not more, for the mold to kill an 
old tree. 

If, however, an old rubber section, har- 
boring cases of this disease, is cut down 
and replanted after incomplete clearing, or 
ii a plantation is started in a jungle clear- 
ing where infected trees have 
unwittingly been left in the soil, the re- 
sults may rapidly prove fatal to the young 
plantation. 

A writer in the Bergceultures states that 
in a certain infected found 
that 44-year-old trees had been killed by 
this mold. In another, more striking in- 
stance buddings had been made in 
a small field adjacent to the oldest section 
of the plantation. An old tree, fifteen feet 
away from the buddings, had previously 
heen isolated by digging a deep pit around 
it because it had developed the disease of 
red root mold. 

As the clone from which the buddings 
had been made proved to be inferior, the 
buddings, then one year old, were left to 
themselves. Three and a half years later 
some trees were found dead. The matter 
was ignored until a few months later when 
a number of trees, felled by a storm, were 
infected with red root mold. Inspection 
of 87 trees still standing revealed that 23 
trees were dead, with only the remains of 
roots in the ground; 20 trees were badly 
infected and 9 slightly: while 35 were 
quite healthy. It is noteworthy that the 
latter were farthest from the isolated tree, 
and the dead trees nearest. 

The trees in this instance happened to 
be very closely planted. The writer, 
nevertheless warns planters in replanting 


disease 


remains of 


area it was 


some 
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lected seed. Experience has 
shown that if performed with 
care by skillful workers, 
budding of seedlings from 1 
to 4 years old in the field gives satisfactory 
results. The writer states that budding of 
5 to 8-year-old trees is unknown to him, 
but such budding should be possible if the 
care is taken. As a matter of 
curiosity, mention is made of a successful 
budding of a backward 10-year-old tree. 
The advantage of the system is that bud- 
on older stock with a well- 
developed root system grow much more 
pidly and, therefore, reach the tapping 
than buddings made in the 


necessary 


dings grown 


- 
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nursery. 

Singapore Rubber Works. 
Ltd. 


The Singapore Rubber Works, Ltd., 
Singapore, has announced the acquisition 
from the Netherlands Gutta-Percha Co. of 

known as 
Singapore Rubber Works. The products 
of this plant will continue as before under 
the name of Singapore Rubber Works, 


Ltd. 


the factory of rubber goods 





CEYLON 


Budding in the Field 


T. H. Holland, manager of the Ex- 
periment Station, Peradeniya, discusses 
hevea budding in the field in a _ recent 


issue of Tropical Agriculturist. 

Mr. Holland refers to the findings of 
C. E. T. Mann published in the Journal of 
the Rubber’ Research Institute of Malaya. 
The largest number of budding successes 
was in the group of stocks which were 
in a state of vigorous growth both at 
budding and at the time of opening the 
bandage; while the lowest percentage was 
obtained in the group of stocks dormant 


at both these times. Also results from 
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budding in showery weather and in 
drought condition indicated that the suc- 
cesses were greater when budding had 
been done during showery weather. 

Mr. Holland found as a result of bud- 
ding 17 Ceylon clones in the fields that 
there was no apparent advantage in the 
stock being in an active state of growth 
at the time of budding. Nor was there 
any advantage in building on dull days in- 
stead of hot sunny days. In fact the high- 
est percentages of successes were obtained 
on hot sunny days. No budding was done 
under drought conditions, but from an ex- 
amination of the rainfall 5 days before and 
10 days after budding it appeared that a 
higher percentage of successes was ob- 
tained in the periods of lesser rainfall. 

Considerable differences in the number 
of successes were recorded for the differ- 
ent clones, and it is believed that the two 
most important factors influencing results 
are the individual suitability of a mother 
tree for successful budding and the state 
of the budwood used. 

The statement that when a bud _ has 
failed, there is little chance of success by 
rebudding it on the other side until 4 
months has elapsed may be true for small 
stocks, but not so with 2-year-old stocks. 
Here the original stocks were rebudded on 
the other side when a failure was recorded; 
the rebudding in all cases took place within 
two months of the original budding. The 
average percentage of successes obtained 
here was actually higher than at the 
original budding while conditions were 
practically the same. From this fact it is 
concluded that rebudding large stocks 
again on the other side without delay is 
well worth while. 

Finally, much better results were ob- 
tained by budding on vigorous 1-year-old 
stocks in the nursery than on stocks 2 
years old or more, in the field. 





Preparing Plantation 
Rubber 


The superintendent chemist in London 
of the Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme 
has published an interesting report on the 
various methods of preparing plantation 
rubber in Ceylon, Malaya, and Java. 

Ceylon is more hilly than Malaya or 
Java, making agricultural operations and 
latex collecting more difficult. In Java 
conditions appear to be the least difficult. 
The climate of Ceylon is less advantageous 
than in Malaya and Java, the temperature 
is about 5° lower than in the other centers 
named. This lower temperature retards 
fermentation in Ceylon, while it further 
affects tree growth and the rate of bark 
renewal. For these reasons it is cus- 
tomary to take much thinner shavings dur- 
ing tapping than elsewhere to allow for 
the slower bark renewal. 

Although the rainfall is abundant in all 
three countries, humidity is lower in 
Ceylon so that rubber can be dried there 
in less than a week when the weather is 
favorable; whereas in Malaya great care 
is necessary with regard to position, di- 
mensions and ventilation of the drying 


room. 
In Java artificially heated drying sheds 
are used for crepe rubber in order to be 
(Continued on page 115) 
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MALAYA 


Low Price Production 


The Straits Budget publishes a _ pro- 
vocative article on the prospects of the 
rubber industry, by A. L. Fairbank, who 
visited Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, 
and was impressed by “the hopeless out- 
look of achieving anything by restriction.” 

After surveying the present world-wide 
depression, Mr. Fairbank asks whether it 
is correct to assume that the world is 
rapidly recovering and that there will be 
better times in the near future; and 
whether we should instead, take comfort 
in that business is now at its worst and, 
therefore, ought to mend. But when? 
Apparently not in 1931; for this year is 
likely to prove one of cautious trading on 
all hands. The potential production of 
crude rubber in the East is at present 
about 1,250,000 tons, but we do not know 
whether the world will require even 
700,000 tons, which some estimate may be 
the 1931 output. 

Rubber’s chief use is bound up with 
transport, which is fortunate, says Mr. 
Fairbank, because a world-wide recovery 
of trade is more likely to occur in re- 
newed transport activity than in any other 
direction. A large tire replacement busi- 
ness is, therefore, in prospect but if this 
business shows itself this year, it is not 
likely to affect the price of crude rubber 
seriously because there are still enormous 
stocks of rubber to be taken up. But, con- 
sidering the cause of the decline in 1930 
trade and the serious set back to pros- 
perity, it is not likely that the world will 
use much more rubber for tires in 1931 
than it did in 1930, even if we make allow- 
ance for a certain amount of replacement 
business in the latter half of the year. 

Apparently, then, no reason exists to 
expect that a renewed demand for tires in 
1931 will cause increase in price. 

But the price of rubber is influenced 
not only by the tire demand; there is also 
the factor of outside speculation to be con- 
sidered. In view of the nerve-shaking ex- 
periences of the past few months, Mr. 
Fairbank thinks the bait to catch the 
speculator must be very attractive, and he 
does not believe that the speculator will risk 
any further his already depleted sources. 

Because of all this and the fact that 
cost of production has been enormously 
lowered and may undergo further reduc- 
tion, factories will not be likely to develop 
a bold buying movement; consequently 
prices will fluctuate within very narrow 
limits for a good time to come. 

Now, as to the rubber planter. The 
problem confronting him in 1931 is how 
much rubber to produce to give factories 
what they require and allow the excess 
world stocks to be absorbed at the same 
time; and how is he going to solve it? 

The obvious answer is to cut down 
supply. But Mr. Fairbank is not in favor 
of restriction; for it may relieve condi- 
tions for a time. But when the price is 
raised, the old trouble is sure to start 
again. Furthermore so long as the tire 
industry is the main outlet for the com- 
modity, the producing world for a few 
years to come is likely to put more rubber 
on the market than the world can use. 


Only one, real remedy exists, and that is 
the development of new uses for rubber, 
rubber floors and roads. 

“With the prospect of a low price,” says 
Mr. Fairbank, “if it could only be assured 
for a long time, the extension of the use 
of rubber comes very largely into the 
picture, and the evil prospect of enforced 
idleness on the estates might diminish..... 
Are we acting with intelligence and fore- 
sight in accepting the doctrine that it is 
better to produce less at an increased 
price than the full quota at a lower? 
Would it not be wiser to consider a policy 
which raised the world consuming capacity 
to a level approximating far more closely 
to the potential production figure? The 
time is not ripe to suggest all out tapping, 
but surely this must be the objective. 

“To sum up, it is suggested that it 
would pay better to produce the full quota 
at a very low price and thus give every 
encouragement to the consumers to expand 
the use of rubber and to avoid crippling 
this objective by constant talk of restric- 
tion of supply with the view of raising the 
price level.” 


Bark Reserves 


It is usually assumed that the system of 
multilation which the small holder calls 
tapping, leads to a depletion of bark re- 
serves, poor bark renewal, increase in 
disease and a general lowering of the 
vitality of the trees. 

But the case is not so simple says the 
Malayan Agricultural Journal. Tf it were, 
Malaya would today have a very large 
area of useless small holdings, but the fact 
is that the yields from these holdings con- 
tinue to increase. 

To be sure the low price for rubber 
forces the small holder to tap to capacity, 
but it is doubtful whether the system is 
more harmful than that prevailing in pros- 
perous times when lessees of small hold- 
ings tried to get the highest yields pos- 
sible. 

Besides this practice the small holder 
having planted a large number of trees 
on a small area taps the best trees: so a 
large number of trees are always resting. 

While large estates still to a great ex- 
tent, adopt the policy of clean-weeding, 
which reduces soil fertility because of 
erosion and loss of humus, small holders 
neglect weeding and so have retained the 
soil; and this is still further assisted by 
the large stand of trees. While in prac- 
tice the small holder removes about 2 
inches of bark in the same time that 
estates remove 1 inch, the average removed 
a month by the small holder does not differ 
greatly from that on estates because of 
the large number of trees always resting. 

The subject of bark reserves has been 
raised by the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion and was considered at the Second 
Interdepartmental Agricultural Conference 
held at Kualar Lumpur last October. The 
problem of devising a satisfactory system 
for regularly obtaining information on 
bark reserves was discussed at some length 
and resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the question further. 
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Machinery 


United 


1,789,822.* Extensible Strip Material. 
This machine comprises conveyers 
arranged in series of two longitudi- 
nally alined units, wherein the second 
is adapted to receive material from 
the first unit and to convey it at a 
greater speed. C. W. Leguillon, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,789,892.* Centering Spheres. A 
sphere such as a golf ball is sup- 
ported and quickly and accurately 
lined up on a predetermined circum- 
ference with a printing or marking 
die. T. and M. Allatt, both of Sum- 
mit, N. J; 


1,790,010.* Immersing Airbags. This 
device provides for dipping airbags 
into a liquid mixture of latex and 
mica to prolong the life of the bag 
and simplify its removal from the 
casing. G. H. Lewis, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., both of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


1,790,233.* Embossing Machine. This 
relates to a method and apparatus for 
embossing footwear with brands and 
coloring them with rubber cement in 
the same operation. F. D. Fowler, 
Newton, Mass., assignor to Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


1,791,096.* Sorting Apparatus. This is 
developed for sorting tennis balls, 
and is applicable wherever articles 
are to be sorted by weight. W. E. 
Humphrey, assignor to Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., both of Jeannette, Pa. 


States 





*Pictured in group illustration. 


1,791,307.* Tire Fabric Slitter. This in- 
vention provides means for slitting 
rubber frictioned, bias-cut woven fab- 
rics and at the same time clears the 
severed fabric edges from the cutting 
knife as soon as the cut has been 
made. J. O. Goodwin, Akron, assig- 
nor to Seiberling Rubber Co., Bar- 
berton, both in O. 

1,792,316.* Tube Stock Conveyer. This 
is of value in manufacturing inner tubes 
from a continuous strip of unvulcan- 
ized rubber composition as it is de- 
livered warm from the calender. 
The apparatus supports the strip of 
stock to avoid deforming strains and 
feeds it longitudinally in a way to 
permit a desirable amount of shrink- 
age. C. W. Leguillon, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York. N.Y, 


1,792,322.* Footwear Conveyer System. 


This is designed to keep rubber foot- 
wear workers supplied with stock 
pieces and without confusion. The 
apparatus provides economy of labor, 
power, and floor space, avoids waste 
of material, and facilitates inspection of 
the work. C. M. Richardson, Akron, 
and A. J. Howe, Cuyahoga Falls, 
both in Ohio, assignors to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,792,775.* Unit Tire Builder. This pro- 
vides a number of special units, each 
used for the application of a particular 
element of the tire construction. A 
considerable saving in equipment and 
a great increase in workmen’s efficiency 
is effected. R. W. Snyder, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

1,793,269.* Vulcanizing Apparatus. This 
device vulcanizes sheet rubber in long 
lengths or strips. It is economical of 
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heat, is easily and rapidly operated, 
and deals efficiently with long lengths 
of material. H. Willshaw, Wylde 
Green, and W. G. Gorham, assignors 
to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., both of 
3irmingham, all in England. 
17,934 and 17,935 (Reissues). Elastic 
Fabric Mechanism. J. V. Moore, as- 
signor to Moore Fabric Co., both of 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
,789,358. Coil Winding Machine 
Tester. C. H. Franks, La Grange, 
Ill., assignor to Western Electric Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
789,457. Extruding Machine. J. E. 
Boynton, Oak Park, Ill., assignor to 


_ 


—_ 


Western Electric Co. Inc. New 
York: N: ¥. 
1,789,858. Tire Builder. G. Backdahl 


Djursholm, Sweden. 

,789,881 and 1,789,882. Insulated Wire 
Machine. B. H. Reeves, assignor to 
Rockbestos Products Corp., both of 
New Haven, Conn. 

1,790,011. Vulcanizing Mandrel. M. A. 
Marquette, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,790,114. Steam Platen. F. G. Schranz, 


_ 


assignor to Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co., both of Philadelphia, 
Pa: 


ry 


790,210. Tire Apparatus. J. R. 
meter, Akron, O 

790,354. Tube End Buffer. G. B. 
Nichols, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,790,755. Hose Basket. J. T. 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,790,875. Stock Treating Device. H. 
L. Moran, Cleveland, O. 

1,790,949. Tire Inspection 

H. B. Sabin, Cleveland, O. 


Gam- 


put 


Lally, 


Machine. 


1,791,055. Hose Press. R. W. Dinzl, 
Bywood, assignor to Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., Philadel- 


phia, both in Pa. 

791,060. Inner Tube Apparatus. A. 
W. Keen, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

791,102. Reclaiming Apparatus. F. J. 
McDevitt, St. Louis, Mo. 

792,298. Vulcanizing Rubber to Metal. 
C. H. Gray, London, England. 

,792,462. Tire Building Drum. C. B. 
Hudson, assignor to Akron Standard 
Mold Co., both of Akron, O. 

,792,702. Hollow Article Device. U. 
Pestalozza, assignor to Sociéta 
Italiana Pirelli, both of Milan, Italy. 

792,776. Tire Builder. R. W. Snyder, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,792,778. Tire Builder. W. C. State, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,792,813. Tube Machine. W. H. Camp- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 
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bell, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,793,257. Tire Builder. A. J. Slatter, 


Tire & Rubber 
Ns Y.. 


Dunlop 
Buffalo, 


assignor to 
Corp., both of 


Dominion of Canada 


Tire Apparatus. Dominion 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 


308,121. 
Rubber Co., 


assignee of A. O. Abbott, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. A. 

308,360. Mold Breaker and Transporter. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of M. C. Nelson, both of Akron, ©. 
i BA 

308,363. Conduit Manufacture. Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
Kk. C. Wastner, both of Akron, O., 
. pA. 

308,536. Tire Shaper. Firestone Tire 


of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
Nichols, 


& Rubber Co. 
ilton, Ont., assignee of G. B. 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

Calender. Gillette Rubber Co., 
O. Hutchens and A. R. 


308,538. 


assignee of H. 


Krause, all of Eau Claire, Wis., 
U. S. A. 

308,714. Inner Tube Apparatus. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont., assignee of G. B. 
Nichols, Akron, and W. B. Earley, 
Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., U. S. A. 

United Kingdom 

338,114. Battery Box Mold. J. Fergu- 
son & Sons, Ltd., and J. E. Ferguson, 
both of London. 


338,389.  Pulping Engine.  Intercon- 


tinental Rubber Co., assignee of G. 
H. Carnahan, both of New York, 


N.Y, U.S: A. 

339,463. ' Vulcanizer Vapor Heating Sys- 
tem. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Ltd., Middlesex. (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

Germany 

518,340. Roughening or Polishing De- 
vice. A. Aue, Grasdorf, Leine. 

518,557. Latex Mold. Kk. D. P., Ltd. 
London, England. Represented by F. 


Coch ilovius, Frankfurt a. M. 
Belting Connector. Continen- 


tal Gummiwerke A. G., Hannover. 


519,936. 


519.944. Splitting Felloes. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., os es ‘ oo 
U. S. A. Represented by Loubier, 
F. Harmsen, E. xtvedlion and F. 


Vollmer, all of Berlin S. W. 61. 


Designs 
ray 0g Zipper Fastenings. \aldes 
& Co., Prag-Vrsovice, Czechloslovakia. 
~Seeenipin nted by L. Schiff, Berlin. 
France 
694,251. Hydraulic Press. Nieder- 


rheinische Maschinenfabrik Becker et 
Van Hullen A. G. 
694,353. Making Washers. H. Weil. 
694,414. Tire Mold. E. Moulin. 
695,337. Tire Repair. G. L. E. J. 
Mouton. 
695,764. Collapsible 
Rubber Co. 
695,789. Hydraulic Accumulator. 
Hydraulik G. m. b. H. 
696,028. Rerubbering Tires. J. M. 


Mandrel. Anode 


Piquera. 
696,697. 
Rubber Co., 


Bead Fixing Device. Dunlop 


Ltd. 





Process 
United States 

1,790,118. ae Cap. J. Stein, New 
York, N. y; 

1,791,208. Battery Plate. A. S. Hub- 
bard, Bethel, Conn., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Gould Storage 
3attery Corp., Depew, N. Y 

1,791,810. Fluid Tight Joint. E. C. Fur- 
man, Newport News, Va. 

1,792,187. Water Dispersed Dipped 
Goods. |. W. Robertson, assignor to 


Thermo Process Co., both of Akron, 
1,792,362. Ball. M. J. 
signor to Pennsylvania 
both of Jeannette, Pa. 
1,793,075. Gasproof Fabric. J. B. 

Flowers, Brooklawn, N. J. 


De France, as- 
Rubber Co., 


Dominion of Canada 


Inflatable Goods. J. H. John- 
Toronto, Ont. 


308,261. 
son, 


United Kingdom 

Electric Cable. \V. W. 
London. 

Purifying Latex. k. D. P., 
Ltd., London. 

338,789. Attaching Rubber to Leather. 
K. Ehmke, Hamburg, Germany. 

Vulcanizing under Gas Pres- 


336,210. Rich- 
ardson, 


338,766. 


339,303. 


sure. er ETE Process Corp., 
Albany, N. Y., U. S. A. 

339,320. Hollow- a ie Manufacture. P. 
Pack, New York. NU. Y., 1. 8: A. 
339,517. Cycle Saddle. H. and J. 
Jelley, and Flexible Saddles, Ltd., all 


of Birmingham. 

339,676. Thread. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, W. G. Gorham and E. 
\. Murphy, both of Fort Dunlop, Bir- 


smingham. 
Germany 
518,134. Stamps. (Addition to patent 
419.915). H. Endler and O. Hilde- 


brandt, both of Berlin N. 31. 
France 
693,701. Ebonite Diaphragms. M. Wil- 
dermann. 
693,729, Rubber Soled Shoes. J. Fras- 
sin. 


693,988. 
694,076. 


Undergarments. M. Descomps. 
Rubber Articles. Dunlop Rub- 


ber Co., Ltd., and Anode Rubber Co., 
Lid. 

694,746. Preventing Sheets from Ad- 
hering. G. Uhl. 

694,768. Rubber Articles. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and Anode Rubber 
Co., fd. 

695,116. Footwear. H. C. L. Dunker. 


Tires. Societe Michelin & Co. 

695,837. Crepe Soled Shoes. P. Lanes. 

696,176. Articles from Dispersions. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

697,303. Fixing Tires on Wheels. C. J. 
Simeon and F. G. Eissaurat. 


695,691. 


697,712. Crepe Soled Shoes. P. Lanes. 

697,762... Rubber Articles. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd. 

697.888. Repairing Punctures. A. Dir- 
ner, D. Stollmann, and E. Toperczer. 


308,096. 
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Chemical 


United States 


1,789,696 and 1,790,794. Age-Resister. 
W. S. Calcott and W. A. Douglass, 
both of Penns Grove, N. J., assignors 
to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,791,009. Polymerized Vinyl Chloride. 
I. Ostromislensky, New York, as- 
signor to L. A. Van Dyk, Yonkers, 
both in N. Y. 

791,876. Accelerator. A, A. Somer- 
ville, Flushing, assignor to R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

792,041. Accelerator. W. Scott, as- 

signor to Rubber Service Labora- 

tories Co., both of Akron, O. 

792,042. Age-Resister. W. Scott, 

Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 

Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

792,096. Accelerator Manufacture. \V. 
P. TER Hoist, Nitro, W. Va., assignor 
to Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, O. 

,792,277. Colored Coated Fabric. J. 
s Clifford, Reading, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Steadfast Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Mattapan, Boston, both 
in Mass. 


_ 


—_ 


jan 


_ 


— 


1,792,770. Accelerator. L. B. Sebrell, 
Akron, O., and D. N. Shaw, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignors to Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

1,792,780. Accelerator. J. Teppema, as- 
signor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

1,792,819. Accelerator. A. M. Clifford, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,793,161. Compounding Ingredient. <A. 
B. Cowdery, Needham, Mass., and T. 
A. Bulifant, Maywood, N. J., assign- 
ors to Barrett Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,793,265. Latex Compositions. D. F. 
Twiss and E. A. Murphy, assignors 
to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., all of 
3irmingham, England. 


EDominion ef Canada 


Insulating Material.  Calicel 
Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill., assignee 
of W. T. Dean, Hammond, Ind., both 
in the U. S. A 

308,110. Coating Composition. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of C. M. A. Stine, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and J. E. Booge, Newark, 
N. J., both in the U. S. A. 


308,111. Coating Composition. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of C. M. A. Stine and C. 


Coolidge, both of Wilmington, Del., 
and E. B. Middleton, New Brunswick, 


N. J.,. all in the U.S: A. 
308,122. Styrol Process. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


assignee of O. H. Smith, W. Engle- 
wood, N.Jf;.9U.73S; “A. 
308.123. Treating Aldehyde Amines. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


P. Q., assignee of S. I. Strickhouser, 
Passaic, Ng: U.S. A. 
308,302. Electrodeposition of Rubber. 


W. A. Williams, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

308,314. Electrodeposition of Rubber. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
E. C. 2, England, assignee of P. 
Klein and A. Szegvari, both of Buda- 
pest, Hungary 

308.321. _Impregnated Fibrous Materi- 
als. Brown Co., assignee of G. A. 
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Richter and R. B. Hill, all of Berlin, 
NH, WS. AN 

308,322. Artificial Leather Manufacture. 
Brown Co., assignee of G. A. Richter, 
both of Berlin, N. H., U. S. A. 

308,323. Artificial Leather. Brown Co., 
assignee of R. B. Hill, both of Berlin, 
Ne ds, S.A 

308,347. Age-Resister. E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., assignee. of H. W. 
Ellev, both of Wilmington, Del., 
U. S: 

308,361. 
Goodyear 
signee 4 A 
Oz UW; 

308,362. sections Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. 
Clifford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

308,541. Rubber Preservative. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of W. L. Semon, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., both in the U. S. A. 

308,542. Rubber Preservative. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of P. C. Jones, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., both in the U. S. / 

308,567. Latex Cement. Rubber Latex 
Research Corp., assignee of W. B. 
Westcott, both of Boston, Mass., 


LU Sea 


United Kingdom 
338,152. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 
338,247. Composition. E. O. Cowper, 
S. Kensington, London. 


Rubber Dusting Powder. 
Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
A. Davis, both of Akron, 


338,303. Coloring Rubber. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, D. F. 
Twiss, E. A. Murphy, and R. G. 


James, all of Fort Dunlop, Birming- 
ham. 

338,381. Latex in Spinning. L. S. = 
Lejeune, Wasquehal, Nord, and J. 
C. Bongrand, Paris, both in te 


338,534. Synthetic “9? J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort a. iL. Germany.) 

338,536. Treating Leather. A. McLel- 
lan, Ross, Hereford. 

338,698. Latex Treatment. H. Beck- 


mann, Zehlendorf, Berlin, Germany. 


338,975. Latex Composition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd. London, E. A. 
Murphy, A. Niven, and D. F. Twiss, 


all of Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

339,002. Rubber Composition. N. 
Swindin and Nordac, Ltd., both of 
Middlesex. 

339,135. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son and A. Carpmael, both of Lon- 
ton. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort, a. M., Germany.) 

339,243. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort, a. M., Germany.) 

339,255. Synthetic Rubber. A. Carp- 
mael, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort, a. M., Germany.) 

339,352. Accelerators. H. Wade, Lon- 
don. (Rubber Service Laboratories 

Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

339,398. Isomerized Rubber. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
and E. B. Robinson, Manchester. 

339.421. Attaching Rubber to Metal. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
——s of C. M. Carson, Cuyahoga 
Falls, . Hoth 1n-U.S.. A. 

339,730. stewie Rubber for Storage. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


O., assignee of P. Beebe, Los An- 
geles, Calif., both in the U. S. A. 

339,826. Accelerator. Deutsche Hydri- 
erwerke A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

339,834. Age-Resister. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
j aes Oe es Cuyahoga Falls, O., both 
in the U. S. A. 


eee 


Preserving Latex. I. G. Far- 
Frankfurt a. M. 


519,483. 
benindustrie A. G., 


France 
693,975. Weather Resisting Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
694,993. Soluble Cores. Societa Italiana 
Pirelli. 
695,269. Rubberlike Masses. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G. 


695,299. Polymerization of Butadienic 
Hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Al ‘G: 

695,441. Polymerization of Diolefines. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 


695,745. Rubber Compounds. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. 

695,786. Coagulated Latex Masses. 
Metallgesellschaft A. G. 

697,090. Antiagers. A. C. Burrage, Jr. 


697,568. Rubber Goods. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. 

697,630. Treating Rubber. 
Chemical Co. 


General 


United States 

17,956 (Reissue). Inflatable Article 
Valve. B. L. Henry, assignor of one 
half to E. A. Guinzburg, both of New 
York, N.Y. 

1,789,306. Tire Filling Valve Head. A. 
A. Ewald, Oakfield, Wis. 

1,789,365. ‘Truss; J... E. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1,789,426. Spring Suspension. [. E. 
— assignor to International Motor 

both of New York, N. Y. 

eee te Spring Shackle. R. H. Chil- 
ton, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., both 
of Dayton, O. 

1,789,726. Transmission Belt. R. H. 
Chilton, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O. 

1,789,727. Spring Shackle. R. H. Chil- 
ton, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., both 
of Dayton, O. 

1,789,748. Tire Booth. C. 
Mich. 

1,789,761. Tire Structure. F. W. Krone, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

1,789,769. Pneumatic Vehicle Wheel. S. 
Munson, Pittsburg, Kan. 

1,789,875. Stair Tread. E. L. Louden- 
slager, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, of one half to A. J. Hosler, 
both of Toledo, O. 

1,789, ie _Stopper. J. H. Fedeler, New 
York: N.Y. 

ae Chair Tip. F. C. Grant, as- 
signor to Clarin Mfg. Co., both of 
Chicago, Ill. 

1,790,206. Flexible Diaphragm. C. C. 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, assignor to West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
both in Pa. 

1,790,217. Tire Valve Opener. G. 
Antanaitis, Mount Carmel, Pa. 


Naugatuck 


Hansen, 


Henry, Flint, 
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1,799,332. Exchangeable Resilient Heel. 
F. Tager, New York, N. Y. 

1,790,431. Wheel Flexible Track. L. 
\. Legros, Acton, London, England. 

1,790,614. Wheel Torque Insulator. A. 
H. Leipert, College Point, assignor 
to yp tee ey Motor Co., New 
York, both in N. Y 

1,790,629. Punctureproof Tire. A. H, 
Nellen, assignor to Lee Rubber & 
as Corp., both of Conshohocken, 
ra 


1,790,096. Hydrometer Syringe. E. H. 


Bridge, Akron, O., assignor to Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; 

1,790,716. Fountain Fen. by... A; 


McLaughlin, assignor to Parker Pen 
Co., both of Janesville, Wis. 


1,790,756. Hose Washer. G. B. 
Lowery, assignor of one half to M. 
Johnson, both of Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. 

1,790,886. Heel. H. M. Tyner, New 
York, N. Y., and B. L. Smith, Brock- 


ton, Mass.; said Smith assignor to 
said Tyner. 

1,790,992. Cushion Tire. L. 
Rankin, Tex. 

1,791,018. Tire Inflation Control Valve. 
J. W. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,791,200. Heel. OB. 


Matlock, 


Gilowitz, New 


York, N. Y 

1,791,214. Inner Tube. VW. A. Kline 
Middletown, IIl., assignor to A-R 
Products Corp., Akron, O. 

1,791,293. Emergency Tire. J. Stein- 


berg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,791,348. Shampoo Drain. L. V. 
Cannady, Denver, Colo. 

1,791,402. Electric Cable. G: - J. 
Crowdes, Dorchester, assignor to Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, both 


in Mass. 

1,791,415. Vehicle Shock Absorber. N. 
Lacrotte, Paris, France. 

1,791,518. Adjustable Fishing Gaff. 


I. Woodring, assignor of one-third to 
G. C. Kennedy, both of Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

1,791,533. Display Device. W. B. 
Parmele, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,791,580 and 1,791,581. Glove. H. C. 
Stokes, assignor to Boss Mfg. Co., 
both of Kewanee, III. 

1,791,625. Grounded Hand Portable. F. 
C. Kollath, Chicago, Il. 

1,791,696. Shower Bath Shield. G.-W. 
Alexander, Brooten, Minn. 

1,791,717. Hydraulic Diaphragm Brake. 
J. A. De Vito, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1,791,737, Flexible Sealing Ring. H. 
A. Miller, Akron, O., assignor to 
Seiberling Rubber Co., a corporation 
of Del. 

1,791,749. Buffer. R. Beynon, assignor 
to Dryden Rubber Co., both of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1,791,856. Structural Material. C. A. 


Van Dusen, assignor to rere Lb: 
Martin Co., both of Cleveland, 
791,932. Electrical Stethoscope. F, 
E. Miller, New York, N. Y. 
791,935. Tire Casing adie rH. 
Omenitsch, Jackson Heights, assignor 
of one-third to A. Baumann, Elm- 
hurst, L. I., and one-third to H. Hol- 
den, New York, all in N. Y. 
1,792,038. Vehicle Leaf Spring Suspen- 
sion. L. Rossi, Turin, Italy. 


_ 


—_ 
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1,792,070. Spring Shackle. R. H. Chil- 
ton, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., both 
of Dayton, O 

1,792,083. Abrasive Wheel. J. R. Gam- 
meter, assignor to George W. Perks 
Co., both of Akron, O 


1,792,117. Bathing Suit Pocket.  S. 
Paull, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Waterproof Pocket Corp., a corpora- 
tion of N. Y 

1,792,123. Tire Inflator. R. L. Rymal, 
Riverside, IIl. 

1,792,125. Life Preserving Suit. A. D. 


Shave, Port Aux Basques, Newfound- 
land. 

1,792,135. Advertising Display Device. 
H. J. Zieman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,792,138. Splash Catcher, G. Bollert, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

1,792,211. Golf Ball Cleaner. 
Brewer, Teddington, England. 

1,792,285 and 1,792,286. Aerator. W. 
H. Curry and H. F. Dietz, both of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, assignors to 
Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y 

1,792,301. Bailer. C. C. Heeter, as- 
signor to C. M. Heeter Sons & o.; 
Inc., both of Butler, Pa. 

1,792,619 Tire Valve Stem. J. Wahl, 


ZAG. 


Rosedale, assignor to A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 
1,792,659. Tire Valve Cap. M. C. 


Schweinert, New York, assignor to A. 
7. Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both 
in N. 


1,792,715. Article Supporter. I. J. 
Steinharter, New York, assignor, by 
direct and mesne assignments, to 
Cable Radio Tube Corp., Brooklyn, 
both in N. Y. 

1,792,825. Tire Valve Sealer. G. E. 


Disney, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,792,842. Spring Shackle. A. J. 
Jansson, Flint, assignor to General 
Motors Corp., ‘Detroit, both in Mich. 

1,792,872. Motor Mounting. C. Saurer, 
assignor to Mechanical Rubber Co., 
both of Cleveland, O. 

1,792,876. Vehicle Resilient Support. J. 


E. Stout, Mount Dora, Fla. 
1,792,901. Pneumatic Tire Shoe. C. F. 
Goodfriend, Jersey City, N. J. 
1,792,903. Dental Mortar. L. Haller, 


Stuttgart, Germany. 

1,792,921. Power Transmitting Mechan- 
ism. R. C. Newhouse, assignor to 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., both of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,792,938. Arch Protector. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,792,981. Hair Curler. H. Hammond, 
Balham, assignor to S. and L. H. 
Marcell, trading as Watric Co., all of 
London, England. 

1,793,335. Doll. M. Sanders, Arverne, 
assignor to Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., 
Brooklyn, both in N. Y 


J. E. Stagl, 


1,793,366. Flytrap, W. C. Hisey, 
Washington, D. C. 
1,793,429. Tire Inflator. E. G. Masca- 


renhas, Juiz De Fora, Brazil. 


Dominion of Canada 


308.039. Tire Bead Reenforcement, T. 
Gore, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

308,120. Balloon Tire. 
ber Co., 
signee of C. J. 
Mich., 


Dominion Rub- 
Ltd., Montreal, P. O., as- 
Dolding, Detroit, 
Ww. 3S. A. 





308,216. Buffer and Draw Gear. A. 
Spencer and R. T. Glascodine, co-in- 
ventors, both of London, S. W., Eng- 
land. 

398,253. Inner Tube. A. G. Fitz Gerald, 
W. Newton, Mass., U. S. A. 

308,280. Garter. J. Mieres, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

308,349. Gramophone Pickup Device. 
Electramonic Co. (1930) Ltd., Lon- 
don, S. E. 15, assignee of S. J. and 
L. N. Tyrrell, both of Yiewsley, Mid- 


dlesex, and D. W. Sayers, Becken- 
ham, Kent, all in England. 

308,479. Automobile Bumper Guard. 
W. J. Millard, New York, N. Y., U 
S:.A. 

308,723. Flexible Connector. Inland 
Mfg. Co., assignee of H. D. Geyer, 
both of Dayton, 0. SS8.7A. 

United Kingdom 

338,073. Bottle Closure. J. W. Hans- 
teen, Blommenholm, Norway. 

338,132. Spring Tire. D. E. Jones, 
Monmouthshire. 

338,266. Arch Supporter. C. H. Rayne, 
London. 

338,328. Tire Deflation Indicator. J. 
Heller, Ludas, Roumania. 

338,338. Moore, 


Garter Belt. J. V. 

Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 

338,375. Mudguard Antisplash Device. 
A. G. Barrett and Leicester Rubber 
Co., Ltd., both of Leicester. 

338,485. Inner Tube. A. E. Stanley 
and E. Jones, both of London. 

338,563. Cycle Pedal. E. W. Elson and 


Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. both of 
Coventry. 

338,632. Aircraft. W. V. Gilbert, 
London. 

338,634. Air Cushion. W. H. Smith, 


Manchester, and H. C. Stanley, Bir- 
mingham. 

338,646. Furniture Tips. 
Remscheid, Germany. 

338,678. Electric Hand Lamp. 
& Sheldon, Ltd., and R. G. 
both of Birmingham. 

338,694. Lifeboat. Tees Side Bridge & 
Engineering Works, Ltd., and J. B. 
Peat, both of Middlesbrough. 

338,792. Percussive Drill. H. S. Pot- 
ter, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

338,862. Artificial Denture. A. E. 
White, London. (H. D. Morgan, 
Youngstown, O., U. S. A.) 

338,954. Hair Waver. H. C. and M. 
A. Fraser, both of Bournemouth. 

338,957. Lighting Torch. E. R. Beney, 
London. 

339,008. X-Ray Film Slide. W. E. 
Schall and Schall & Son, Ltd., both 
of London. 

339,027. Cycle Saddle. 
both of Birmingham. 


J. P. Schmidt, 


Harris 
Turner, 


H. & J. Jelley, 


339,075. Diaphragm. S. J. Bush and 
N. Steele, both of Sheffield. 
339,104. Electric Cable. C. J. Beaver, 


N. Dixon, both of Cheshire, and W. 
T. Glover & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

339,106." Joint Antirupture Device. Good- 
year Tire Rubber Co., assignee of 
B. C. Eberhard, both of Akron, 

339,131. Horseshoe. R. R. Tweed, 
Audubon, N. J., U. S. A. 

339,136. Diaphragm. Barostat Co., as- 
signee of A. J. Tigges, of Jackson & 
Moreland, both of Boston, Mass., U. 
S. A. 





India Rubber World 


339,154. Raincoat. A. Whyman, Chapel- 


town, Leeds. 


339,163. Horseshoe. J. E. Pollak, Lon- 


don. (Imperator Hestesko Aktie- 
selskabet, Tonsberg, Norway) 
339,170. Shank Stiffener. G. E. Karl- 


son, Stockholm, Sweden. 

339,193. Horseshoe. J. E. Pollak, Lon- 
don. (Imperator Hestesko Aktie- 
selskabet, Tonsberg, Norway.) 

339,325. Advertising Sign. S. Dobrus- 
skin, Berlin, Germany. 

339,375. Cable. C. W. 
Surrey. 

339,380. Disinfecting Telephone Mouth- 
piece. G. H. Lucas, London. 

339,391. Loudspeaker. United Repro- 
ducers Patents Corp., St. Charles, IIl., 
U.S, A; 


Bloomfield, 


339,403. Spring Wheel. J. Watson, 
Nottingham. 

339,411. Mangle Roller. Whittaker 
Bros. (Accrington), Ltd., and J. A. 


Duckworth, both of Lancashire. 


339,523. Tire Valve Inflator. J. C. 
Crowley, Cleveland Heights, ‘O., U. 


339,598. Ship Window. J. Stone & Co., 


Ltd., and E. W. Cotter, both of Lon- 
don. 
339,605. Chains. Roadless Traction, 


Ltd., Middlesex, and O. S. Penn, Sun- 
bury-on-Thames. 

339,696. Suspender Clip. R. 
Paris, France. 

339,704. Racket for Games. M. E. 
Palmer, London. 

339,707. Window Strap. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, F. W. Warren, 
LE Reid, and W. J. Dexter, all of 
Manchester. 


339,708. Tire 


Gattelet, 


Pressure Gage. A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, as- 
signee of J. Wahl, Rosedale, and O. 
Melzer, Hollis, all in N. Y., U. S. A. 

339,742. Tire. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, F. Fellowes and F. A. 
Nicholas, both of Fort Dunlop, Bir- 
mingham. 

339,773. Spring Wheel. 
ical Brake Co., Ltd., and L. 
lin, both of W. Bromwich. 

339,780. Buffer and Drawgear. G. 
Spencer, Moulton & Co., Ltd., and 
R. L. Whitmore, both of Westminster. 

339,805. Automobile Hood. Sunsaloon 
Bodies, Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
D. A. Pearson, Birmingham. 

339,809. Tire. A. Tyler, Cumberland, 
Mad., U. S.A. 


Electromechan- 
A. Cat- 


Germany 


518,970. Barrel Tester. Wehrle-Werk 
A. G. Emmendingen, Baden. 


519,351. Pessary. W. Neumann, Ham- 
burg. 

519,569. Nipple. G. Hollstein, Porz, 
Rhld. 

519,861. Driving Belt. P. L. Gardeére, 


Bordeaux, France. Represented by 
A. Demeter, Berlin S. W. 68. 
Designs 


Container. Harburger Gum- 
A. G., Har- 


1,150,072. 
miwaren-Fabrik Phoenix 
burg-Wilhelmsburg. 

1,154,984. Heel Patch. Kongo Gummi- 
Gesellschaft H. Chormann, Dussel- 
dorf. 


1,155,047. Candlestick Collar. Siemens- 
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Schuckertwerke, A. G., __ Berlin- 
Siemensstadt. 
1,155,099. Artificial Sponge. I. G. Far- 


benindustrie, A. G., Frankfurt a. Main. 


1,155,124. Pot Closure. M. Barth, 
Lausa-Weixdorf b. Dresden. 
1,155,399. Hollow Tire. Gummiwaren- 


Fabrik Grahners & Borner, Zipsen- 
dorf, Bez. Leipzig. 

1,155,596. Cable Joint Packing. H. 
Maehler, Nieder-Ingelheim. 

1,155,691. Webbing. Cosman, Vill- 
brandt & Zehnder A. G., (Vereinigte 
Gummiband Fabriken), Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld. 

1,155,755. Heel Patches. 
Gevelsberg i. W. 
1,155,813. Sponge Rubber for Medical 
Instruments. O. Rosenstock, Kassel- 
Wilhelmshohe. 

1,155,884. Insulated Conductor. Allge- 
meine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Ber- 
lin N. W. 40. 

1,155,887. Hose Wire. Allgemeine 
Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Berlin N. 
W. 40. 


G. Gartner, 


1,156.068. Rubberized Fabric Belt. F. 
Clouth Rheinische Gummiwarenfabrik 
A. G., Kiln-Nippes. 

1,156,536. Belt Edge Protection. 
Veritas Gummiwerke A. G., Berlin- 
Lichterfelde-Ost. 

1,156,994. Elastic Connection. Conti- 
nental Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 

1,157,090. Setting Soles in Rubber. A. 
Ploger, Bad Salzuflen. 

1,157,706. Nipple. P. Fohgrub, Glin- 
dow, Zauche. 

1,157,576. Hydrometer. H. _~Pipers- 
berg, Jr., Luttringhausen, Rhld. 

1,157,759. Corselette. E. Lowenthal, 
Aschaffenburg a. M 


1,157,767. Brush Roll with Rubber 
Caps. W. Knoefel & Co, K. G. 
Weimar-Grosskromsdorf i. Th. 

1,157,781. Flexible Shaft. Ackermann 
& Schmitt, Stuttgart-Ostheim. 

1,157,847. Pinch Cock. Firma B. 


Braun, Melsungen. 


Franee 


693,766. Clothes Hangers. 
Caoutchouc Manufacture. 

693,890. Rubberized Fabrics. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

694,061. Footwear. I. T. S. Rubber 
Co:, Ltd.,.and F. E. Kast. 

694,592. Inner Tube Valves. Societe 
Nouvelle des Etablissements Bardin, 
Renard et Couche. 

694,626. Tire Patches. G. A. Melot. 

695,288. Eraser. Etablissements P. 
Orange & Cie. 

— Inner Tubes. W. S. Kopczew- 
ski, 

695,567. Multiple 
Gentili. 

695,994. Cellular Inner Tube. A. E. 
Durfort. 

696,718. Tire Valves. Societe 
Anonyme Edouard Dubied & Co. 
696,943. Nonskid Horse Shoe. J. R. 

Bezert. 

696,949. Sectional Tire. A. Castellani. 

696,952. Protection for Pneumatics. A. 
Horrut. 

697,247. Carpet. L. Tricerri. 

697,480. Overshoes. Mishawaka Rub- 

ber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Societe du 


Inner Tube. i. 





Trade Marks 


United States 


279,519. Cosavult. Partly prepared un- 
vulcanized natural and synthetic rub- 
ber coagulates. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort a. M., Germany. 


279,541. Nukaf. Rubberized textile 
fabric. Hodgman Rubber’ Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 

279,560. Arnoldaire. Footwear. M. N. 


Arnold Shoe Co., N. Abington, Mass. 

279,561. Arnoldee. Footwear. M. N. 
Arnold Shoe Co., North Abington, 
Mass. 

279,567. Coat-of-arms and the words: 
“Betsy Perkins. Strawbridge 
Clothier.” Footwear. Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

279,612. Horizontal diamond and the 
word: “Viking.” Footwear. Rodwde 
& Co., Oslo, Norway. 

279,626. Leagrass. Pile fabrics simulat- 
ing grass for surfacing of golf courses, 
etc. Lea Fabrics, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

279,659. Super. Best Made. Garden 
hose. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

279,664. Representation of a pyramid 
and a camel, and the words: “Camel. 
Easy Walking.” Soles and _ heels. 
— Products Corp., Winchester, 

a. 


279,665. Hy-Flex. Heels. Essex Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

279,677. I.D.A. Bathing caps. Inde- 
pendent Druggists’ Alliance Distribut- 
ing Co., Chicago, IIl 

279,679. Chisholm’s .Foot 
Narrow Heel. Footwear. 
Shoe Co., Cleveland, O. 


Freedom. 
Chisholm 


279,680. Arnoldeagle. Footwear. M. 
N. Arnold Shoe Co., N. Abington, 
Mass. 

279,681. Arnoldoon. Footwear. M. N. 
Arnold Shoe Co., North Abington, 
Mass. 

279,687. “Archeroid” Sport Fabric. 
Waterproof clothing. Archer Rub- 


ber Co., Milford, Mass. 

279,689. Representation of a wreath, 
and the words: “Fits the Arch. J. & 
K.” Footwear. Julian & Kokenge 
Co., Cincinnati, 

279,694. Representation of a section of 
colored hose. Fire hose. Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., as- 
signor to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
a corporation of N. J. 

279,695. Representation of a wreath, 
and the words: “The J & K Shoe Fits 
the Arch.” Footwear. Julian & 
Kokenge Co., Cincinnati, O. 

279,702. Demon. Golf balls. Arlington 
Rubber Co., Dorchester, Mass. 

279,714. Rubberset. Elastic fabric and 


webbing. American Mills Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
279.779. Cameron. Footwear, Julius 


Grossman, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

279.914. Hexagon, containing the words: 
“Trade Mark,” and a smaller hexagon 
containing the words: “Stella Pack- 
ing.” Packing. C. L. Willis, New 
York, N. Y. 

279,944. Approved. Elastic hosiery, hot 
water bottles, fountain  svringes, 
gloves, sheeting, etc. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, IIl. 

279,957. Double ellipse containing the 

words: “Artco Products.” Waterproof 
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shower curtains. Artcraft Valance 
Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
280,065. Representation of a_ spider's 


web and thereupon the words: “Cam- 


Bal.” Balls. C. B. Webb Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
280,078. Label containing representa- 


tion of four surgeons, and the word: 


“Weck.” Surgeons’ gloves, etc. Ed- 
ward Weck & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
Ne x. 

280,082. Unika. Finger cots. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, New 
York. 

280,092. Darb. Golf balls. Bon-Dee 
Golf Ball Co., Detroit, Mich. 

280,110. Parkdale. Golf balls. Bon- 


Dee Golf Ball Co., Detroit, Mich. 


280,229. Representation of a Scotch boy 
and the words: “Scotch Boy Tape.” 
Friction tape. New York Insulated 
Wire Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


280,291. R. Mercurogum. (Medicated 
chewing gum. Berrien Laboratories, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 

280,322. Old Gold. Golf balls. 
Golf Co., Newark, O. 

280,340. Kantsink. Life  preservers. 
Enterprise-Moakler Co., doing busi- 
ness as Kapo Products Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

280,344. Oxford. Dress shields. Rand 
Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
280,357. Circle containing the words: 
“Monarch Outdoor Garments,” and a 
smaller circle thereupon containing a 
representation of a crown made of the 
word: “Monarch.” Rubberized cloth- 
ing, etc. Monarch Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 

280,372. Monarch 10-Point Coat. Rub- 
berized clothing, etc. Monarch Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


3urke 


280,374. Conforma. Dress shields. I. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N; Y. 

280,375. L’Avenue. Footwear. Lord 
& Taylor, New York, N. Y. 

280,384. Salon-Ette. Footwear. Shoe- 


craft Shop, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


280,392. Mussel Soles. Footwear. C-. 
H. Daniels, Boston, Mass. 

280,418. Dreadnot. Heels and soles. 
Victor Products Corp., Winchester, 
Va. 

280,506. Horizontal black strip con- 
taining the words: “Roguish Brogue.” 
Footwear. Marathon Shoe _ Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

280,515. Mother Nature. Footwear. 


Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago, Il. 
280,524. Tuftex. Heels. E. H. Clapp 
Rubber Co., Boston, -Mass. 
280,530. Peni-Arch. Footwear. 
Penney Co., Wilmington, Del. 
280,546. Fanciful design containing rep- 
resentation of a fish, and the word: 
“Marcellette.” Bathing caps. L. M. 

Jones, Tacoma, Wash. 

280,549. Health Hikers. Footwear. E. 
J. Ramsey, doing business as Ram- 
sey’s “They Cannot Rip,” New York, 
NG ee: 

280,559. Harwood’s Aspirin Gum. 
Chewing gum containing acetylsali- 
cylic acid for the relief of simple 
headaches, etc. J. De Vautibault. do- 


doen 0 


ing business as Aspirin Gum Sales 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
280,566. Dack’s. Footwear. Dack’s 


Shoes, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 











Dominion of Canada 


51,227. Feminaid. Rainwear, etc. 


C. Penney Co., New York, N. Y. 
51,248. Ponkoid. Pyroxylin and rub- 
ber coated fabrics. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
51,309. No-Trax. Soles and_ heels. 


Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Goodyear 
ada, Ltd., 
51,389. Royal. Erasers, etc. Eagle 
Pencil Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 
Norbrit. All included 


in Class 38, but excluding men’s socks 
and stockings. North British Rubber 
Co., Ltd.. Edinburgh, Scotland. 


513,220. A shield containing representa- 


512,586. goods 


matic Rubber Stamp Co. (Buck’s 
Patent), Ltd., London, E. C. 4. 

519,034. Irmac. Tubular hose. 
liam Warne & Co., Ltd., Essex. 


Wil- 


519,212. Rubstud. Boot studs. H. 
Norman, Buckinghamshire. 
519,296. Wayfarer. Tires and tubes. 


Pirelli, Ltd., London, E. C. 


Designs 
United States 


83,113. Bathtub Mat. Term 
G. A. Lepke, Little Neck, N. 

83.150. Heel. Term 14 
Crossman, Brookline, A. Greenbaum, 
3eachmont, and M. J. Bernstein, 
Brookline, assignors to Panther Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Stoughton, all in Mass. 

83,169 and 83,170. Sole. Term 3% 
vears. J. J. O’Neil, Winchester, as- 
signor to Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, both in Mass. 

83,189. Sole. Term 14 
Crossman, Brookline, A. Greenbaum, 
Beachmont, and M. J. Bernstein, 
Brookline, assignors to Panther Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Stoughton, all in Mass. 

83,190. Stencil Brush. Term 14 years. 
T. B. Denton, E. Orange, N. J., as- 
signor to Rubber & Celluloid Prod- 
ucts Co., a corporation of N. J. 





14 years. 
Y: 


years. ak 


years. H. 
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83,316. Combined Sole and Heel. Term 
7 years. R. E. Drake, Brockton, as- 
signor to Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass. 

83,394. Shoe Tap. Term 14 years. P. 
R. Drew, Cambridge, Mass., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

83,396. Gaiter. Term 3% years. H. J. 
Gusken, assignor to Goodyear’s India 
Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., both of 
Naugatuck, Conn. 





Prints 
United States 


12,962. Air-Flight Principle for Your 
Car. Tires. Fisk Tire Co. Inc, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

12,963. For Dad. Tires and tubes. 
Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


12,964. The Air-Flight Principle. Tires. 


Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chiconee Falls, 
Mass. 

12,965. For Air-Flight Riding Ease. 
Tires. Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee 


Falls, Mass. 
12,966. Ride on Air. Tires. Fisk Tire 
Co., Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
13,034. Ride on Relaxed Rubber. 
Tires. General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 





tion of a lion, and the words: “All 
British.” Soles. Rubber Heel Mig. 
Co., Manchester. 

518,029. Leeford. Raincoats. Wright 
& Peel, Ltd.. Yorkshire. 

518,258 Impervo. Tapes. Canfield 
Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn., U. 
5. A: 

518,585. Double diamond containing the 
monogram: “AS.” Rubber goods. 
\von India Rubber Co., Ltd., Melk- 
sham, Wiltshire. 

518,814. Pingo. Hand stamps. Pneu- 

decorating tombstenes; when paiut, rust, 


etc., have to be removed from buildings, 
bri hose with 40 to 42 mm. diam- 
er is employed. 

\nother important use for this hose is in 
applying rough cast to buildings, by a 
cement gun, according to the Torkret proc- 
ess, when the hose must have particularly 
thick walls and diameter of 20 to 40 mm. 
It is used in a similar manner when shafts 

| h dammed up in 
through, 


7es.. CIC. 


re to be 





1en water breaks fires 
occur, or similar troubles arise. 

In the iron, metal, and tombstone indus- 
tries the lengths of hose required run from 
1% to 5 m.; but in the painting, building, 
d mining industries hose in lengths up to 


( Meter 


ears 
39.37 inches, 


30 m. is in use. 
millimeter 0394 inch.) 
Company Notes 
Georg Haertel, K.G., Karlstrasse 26, 
Berlin N.W.6., has patented surgeons’ 


gloves which are of one color on the inner 
surface and of another on the back. To 
obtain the two colors the gloves are dipped 
a second time in a solution of a different 
coler from the original solution from which 
the entire gloves are made. This dipping is 
done in such a manner that the palms of 
the gloves and the inner surface of the 
fingers right over the tips are coated with 
the new solution, leaving the back the origi- 
nal color. 

A flexible sponge rubber diathermic elec- 
trode is produced by drawing over the rub- 
ber small sacks of woven metal which are 
electrically conductive. The advantage of 


this arrangement is that good conductivity 
is insured; also the sponge rubber conforms 
to any part of the body, thus preventing 
the production 


ot sparks. The manufac- 


European Notes 


(Continued from page 90) 


turers are A. G. Metzeler & Co., Munich. 

R. & J. Dick Co., Glasgow, Scotland, has 
established a branch, R. & J. Dick Trei- 
briemen Gesellschaft m.b.H., Berlin, to 
manutacture and sell technical goods and 
belting, particularly R. & J. Dick belting. 


FRANCE 


HG uslpipes for Crematories 





In a recent issue of Caoutchouc et la 
Gutta-percha, R. Ditmar discusses the pos- 
sibilities of hard and soft rubber for making 
urns and receptacles for use in crematories. 
It had been suggested in Germany that urns 
be made of rubber to replace those of pot- 
tery usually employed, because they re- 
sembled preserve jars, and also produced 
a metallic noise when moved about. 

For eliminating the rattling sound a soft 
rubber pouch in which the ashes could be 
enclosed is suggested. The earthenware 
receptacle might be replaced by one of 
metal covered with hard rubber or made 
entirely of it. The urn could also be made 
of hard rubber and have appropriate deco- 
rations molded in its surface. 

Receptacles and urns would be finished 
with screw threads and hermetically sealed 
by applying some adhesive with latex base 
to the thread and then screwing the cover 
on tightly. If less durable urns are re- 
quired, thin molded gutta percha would 
answer very well. 


Vuleafixe Color Pastes 

Vulcafixe pastes are produced by com- 
bining the colors with softeners which have 
no injurious effects on the aging of vul- 
canized rubber and which aid the disper- 
sion of the colors. It is claimed that the 


paste is easy to handle, melting rapidly on 
slightly warm cylinders, and _ disperses 
rapidly and thoroughly in the rubber dur- 
ing compounding. The colors may be 
added during the last stages of compound- 
ing so that the same white basic mix may 
be made in advance and serve for articles 
of different colors. Similarly, for spread- 
ing purposes, a single uncolored solution 
can be made first and then divided into 
portions to be colored as required. 

These pastes are said to give almost as 
good results in the manufacture of trans- 
parent goods as colors soluble in rubber, 
without presenting the same disadvantages. 
The colors resist vulcanization by any pro- 
cess, are economical to use as they are more 
intense than those of the corresponding 
Vulcafixe powder colors, and the paste con- 
tains no factice. 

These colors are put on the market by 
Société Anonyme des Matiéres Colorantes 
et Produits Chimiques de Saint-Denis. 


Company Notes 


O. Englebert Fils et Cie., Liege, Belgium, 
has established a branch at Paris, called 
Société Anonyme des Matiéres Colorantes 
company, which will sell the products of 
the Belgian parent firm and later on pos- 
sibly will also manufacture all kinds of 
rubber goods, has a capital of one million 
francs, divided into shares of 1,000 francs 
each. 

The Michelin firm has been experiment- 
ing on the Issoudun-Saint-Florent line with 
the application of pneumatic tires to rail- 
way carriages. The advantages claimed 
for this departure are that if generally in- 
troduced, noise and shock would be elimi- 
nated, and the wear of the rails would be 
lessened. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


New York Exchange 


UBBER is in almost the same statis- 

tical position as it was last month. 
Consumption is behind last year’s, stocks 
here and abroad continue to pile up; and 
little evidence of lessened production is 
seen in the Far East. A small reduction 
cccurred on large and small estates, but 
dealers’ stocks were up, offsetting this ad- 
vantage. 

It might be well to note here that sta- 
tistics that do not compare favorably with 
last year’s figures have been classified as 
bearish, even though they may show an 
increase Over previous months of the 
present year. The year 1930 was not an 
inflation year like 1929, and it seems fair 
to draw comparisons with it in 1931. 

The efforts of the Dutch and British to 
get together and formulate a satisfactory 
plan for restriction has dominated the 
market. Good and bad news sent the 
market to new highs and new lows. 

3ut on March 25 it was definitely stated 
that all efforts at restriction had been 
abandoned. On receipt of the news the 
market both here and in London dropped 
to new record low levels of 7 cents. 

Government support had been doubtful, 
but large growers had been counted on to 
support the effort. These growers, how- 
ever, announced definitely that they would 
not support a restriction scheme. 

By some traders this statement was con- 
sidered a severe blow to the industry, and 
it is not expected that rubber will get on 
its feet again for a long time to come. It 
simply means that rubber will continue at 
its present levels until the producers are 
ruined and have to abandon their estates. 


Crude Rubber 


differentials on plantations de- 


Price 
livered on “A” contracts during April are: 
off quality first latex crepe, .2 cents a pound ; 
good f. a. q. ribs,%.25 cents a pound; ordi- 
nary f. a. q. ribs. .5 cents a pound. 

Week ended February 28. After \Wash- 
ington’s birthday crude rubber set a new 
low record of 7.10 cents in the old March 
delivery. The liquidation that was re- 
sponsible for this record low figure soon 
spent itself; and prices recovered until they 
were about 40 points higher, where they 
closed at the end of the week. 

The gain had no significance. It simply 
meant that the market was oversold for 
the present. Dealers absorbed the selling, 
steadying the market even in the face of 
unfavorable statistics. The rise started on 
Wednesday, continued until Friday, but 
was a bit easy again on Saturday. 

The stock market has had little effect on 
rubber in the last few weeks. In the face 
of the sharp rise registered in securities, 
rubber dropped; when the stock market 
turned reactionary, the rubber market 
showed strength. There will probably be 
little action of the rubber market which 
can be ascribed to sympathy with the 
movements on the securities market. 

The Census Bureau issued figures on 
automobile production during the week. 
Production in January amounted to 171,903 
vehicles, a seasonal increase of 16,197 over 
December. 

The unfavorable statistics we mentioned 
above came from the Far East. Shipments 
of crude rubber from the Dutch Fast 
Indies during January amounted to 23,978 
tors, compared with 22,277 tons during 
December, 1930, and with 22,821 tons in 
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DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLEARING HOUSE PRICES—CENTS PER 
POUND—NO. 1 STANDARD CONTRACTS 














Pos!TIons ——-——~-February, 1931—— ~ — —March, 1931———-—————___+ 
1931 25" 24 25 26 27 28 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 
BE. Pye eves FiO3 F080) eines osews Geiss ese, pene Wants! Desled aesis “eee, ocine cals 
IN oii caver ere Seat isa 7.35 7.45 7.48 7.55 7.62 7.70 7.85 8.30 8.07 8.00 8.02 7.74 7.85 
ee eee 7.47 69:56 7359 7:66 7.73 7:82 7.97 840 8:17 $808 8.11 7.82 7.97 
BEAM: vasiticgcessy 760 7:68 7.70 778 7.85 7.93 810 8:50 8.27 817. 8.20 7.90 8.10 
De ye oe 7.70 7.77. 7.80 7.89 7.95 8.03 8.20 8.59 8.37 8.25 &28 8.00 8.18 
WAY. + Skotos 7.80 7.86 7.90 8.00 8.05 8.13 8.30 8.68 8.47 8.33 8.37 8.10 8.25 
MSE rss cious 7.90 7.96 8.00 8.09 8.14 8.22 8.43 8.79 8.56 8.44 8.47 8.20 8.38 
Sept. neater ets 8.00 8.06 8.10 8.18 8.24 8.32 8.55 8.90 8.66 8.54 8.57 8.30 8.50 
CE eee 8.12 818 8.22 8.29 8.34 8.44 8.65 9.00 8.75 8.64 8.66 8.40 8.60 
RE sisteeece ss Os 8.23 8.30 8.34 8.40 8.45 8.53 8.75 9.10 8.85 8.74 8.76 8.50 8.68 
ee ee 8.35 8.42 8.45 8.50 8.55 8.66 8.85 9.20 8.95 884 8.85 8.60 8.75 
1932 
BS OG Sa plewat's 8.45 8.54 8.56 8.65 8.68 8.76 8.95 9.30 9.05 8.94 8.95 8.65 8.83 
eb Gee ek 8.86 9.05 9.40 9.15 9.04 9.05 8.78 8.50 
* Holiday. 
POSITIONS §=—————- ———__ - —_—————March, 1931—_—_-—_--—-—— a — 
; 1931 11 12 13 14 16 i7 18 19 20 21 23 24 25 
Feb. 6: eae oda sad eS vais bocake ater oscs sess ess sees sees wees 
Mar 995 9790. 7:75 760 765 785. 7:75 765 7:55 755 7:55 7.59 7.10 
Apr. | 7:87 $00 784 7.70 7.70 7.92 7.75 7.72 7.64 7.60 7.60 7.55 7.10 
May . 7.99 8.10 7.93 7.80 7.76 8.00 7.85 7.90 7.74 7.80 7.75 7.58 7.32 
Tune . 8.07 8.18 8.03 7.90 7.83 8.08 7.93 7.96 7.81 7.87 7.83 7.66 7.39 
July - Ba5 8.25 8.13 8.00 7.90 8.15 8.01 8.03 7.88 7.95 7.92 7.75 7.47 
Aug. 1... 8.25 836 821 810 8.00 822 810 8.11 7.95 802 7.99 7.82 7.54 
Sept. ie ee 8.48 8.30 8.20 8.12 8.30 8.20 8.20 8.05 8.10 8.07 7.90 7.61 
Oct. .... 8.44 8.56 8.41 8.30 8.23 8.42 8.30 8.30 8.14 8.15 8.18 8.00 7.70 
Nov. .:.. 8.52 8.65 8.52 8.40 8.33 8.53 8.40 8.41 8.23 8.27 8.29 8.10 7.80 
Dec. .... 8.61 8.75 8.65 8.48 8.44 8.65 8.50 8.52 8.32 8.38 8.40 8.20 7.90 
32 ‘ i 
mg 8.7 8.85 8.75 8.58 8.54 8.75 8 60 8.62 8.43 8.48 8.50 g 2 8 00 
; ; 895 885 868 864 885 &70 872 8.53 8.58 8.60 6 8.10 
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RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1, Crude rubber production on Far Eastern es- 
tates under 100 acres in size amounted to 
16,858 tons during February. This figure com- 


pared with 18,192 tons in January. On 
estates over 100 acres, production was 18.779 
tons, against 20,792 tons. 

2. Imports of rubber during February were 


36,645 tons, compared with 37,098 tons during 
January and 43,728 tons in February. For the 


first two months of this year the total was 
73,743 tons, compared with 91,090 tons for 
the similar period last year. 

3. February automobile registrations are esti- 


mated to be 9 per cent greater than in Janu- 
ary, 4 per cent over December. and 39 per 
cent over November. 

4. Pneumatic casings on hand January 31 de- 
clined 1 per cent from December 31. and 
were 24.9 per cent below January 31, 1930. 

5. February production of automobiles was 29 
per cent over January, the highest mark in 
six months, 


a 
RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


1. Restriction agreement between Dutch and 
British failed. 

2. At the end of February the combined Amer- 
ican supplies, domestic stocks plus rubber 
afloat, totaled 276,513 tons, a new record high 
total, compared with 265,675 tons at the 
close of January and 198.194 tons at the close 
of February, 1930. 


3. London and Liverpool stocks have increased 
steadily every week. 
4. Shipments of pneumatic tire casings for 


January increased 11.4 per cent over Decem- 
ber, but were 15 per cent less than in 
January, 1930. 

5. Far East dealers’ stocks at Singapore, Penang. 
etc., at the end of February totaled 42.986 
dry tons against 42,202 at the end of January 
and 40,293 a year ago. 

6. Consumption of crude rubber by American 
manufacturers during February was 28.797 
tons, compared with 28.557 tons consumed in 
January, and 32,726 tons during February, 
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January, 1930. Only Java and Madeira 
exported less than in December. 

Crude rubber stocks on Eastern estates 
amounted to 25,770 tons, dry basis, during 
January, compared with 25,837 tons at the 
end of 1930. Declared production for the 
month was 20,792 tons on large estates, 
against 22,341 tons in December. That for 
estates under 100 acres in size, however, 
totaled 18,129 tons against 16.186 during 
December. Dealers stocks were larger, 
amounting to 19,516 tons, compared with 
18,686 tons for the previous month. 

The significance of these figures lies in 
the fact that there is still no evidence of 
reduced production of crude rubber. Pre- 
dictions of curtailed operations have been 
made for the last two or three months, 
but the time is long past for the cut in 
production to show itself. Low _ prices 
seem to have no effect; therefore it is 
hard to say just when production will be 
stopped to any appreciable degree. There 
must be something to the estimates which 
give the cost of producing rubber at the 
low figure of 7 cents. The continued high 
rate of output is having a paralyzing effect 
on the market, adding tonnage to surplus 
stocks that are already excessive. 

Prices at the close of February 28 on 
No. 1 Standard contract follow: 


s 
f 





100 


Posi- Previous 
tion High Low Close Close 
Mar 7.62/7.70 7.55 
Severe re 7.73 7.66 
May 7.85/7.90 7.78/7.82 
June 7.95 7.89 
July 8.08 8.08 8.05/8.09 8.00 
Aug 8.14 8.09 
Sept 8.24/8.28 8.18/8.22 
Oct 8.34 8.29 
Nov 8.45 8.40 
Dec 8.57 8.56 8.55/8.58 8.50/8.52 
Jan 8.68 8.65 
Spot 7.7 7.62 
Week ended March 7. The old, old 
story in the rubber industry was revived 
again in the last week. It was reported 
that British and Dutch rubber growers 


were meeting to consider another restric- 
tion scheme. 


The scheme considered this time is called 


the Maxwell plan. It is based on the 
pivotal price of 9 pence for rubber with a 
25 per cent restriction of exports. Below 


that level restrictions would be applicable 
on all rubber except from the Dutch East 
Indies, which is covered by a special 10 
per cent duty. 

According to a spokesman of the British 
government, “The British Government’s 
attitude appears to be one of helpful sup- 
port if some practical scheme is put for- 
but the Colonial Secretary has de- 
clared that it is not the government’s 
intention to initiate any scheme. The 
Dutch are said to be prepared to reconsider 
their views of forced curtailment only if 
a well-founded scheme is forthcoming. On 
the contrary, it is believed that the big 
Dutch producers are still not in favor of 
restriction. It was noted on the market 
that both Dutch and British producers sold 
freely at the recent advances in prices.” 

In view of past experiences Dutch 
growers can hardly be blamed for being 
pessimistic about restriction schemes. 

Still, the mere announcement of renewed 
negotiations sent the market up to a high 
of 8.30 cents for March, 1.10 cents above 
the recent low of 7.20 cents. 

Most of this gain was nipped, however, 
when dealers took advantage of the step-up 
in prices and dumped some of their stocks 
on the market. March closed the week 
around the 8-cent level. 

It was interesting to watch the market’s 
reaction to the news about the restriction 
agreements. It was simply galvanized. It 
acted as if it had had a new monkey gland. 
Bearish statistics. If these statistics had 
been heeded, prices would probably still be 
around the 7%-cent level. But when the 
Malayan shipment figures were published, 
the market jumped 50 points. 

Malayan shipments for February totaled 
41,951 tons, of which 26,714 tons were to 
the United States and 8,796 tons to the 
United Kingdom. The total compares with 
41,579 in January and 48,947 in February, 
1930. Ceylon shipments for February were 


ward, 





6,341 tons, against 6,746 tons in January, 
and 8,011 a year ago. 

Arrivals of rubber at New York in 
February were approximately 30,000 tons. 
The total for the entire country was about 
36,000 tons; while consumption for the 
same month was about 28,000 tons. 

Add to this list of bearish factors, an- 
other one in the form of an estimated in- 
crease of about 2,000 tons in the London 
and Liverpool stocks for the present week. 

Prices at the close of March 7 on No. 1 
Standard contract were: * 


Posi- Previous 
tion High Low Close Close 
Mar. 8.02/8.10 8.00/8.02 

Apr. . 8.11 8.08 
May . 8.25 8.20 8.20/8.25 8.17 
June .. a 8.28 8.25 
July |. ‘ 8.37 8.33/8.34 
Aug. 8.47 8.44 
Sept. 8.57/8.62 8.54/8.55 
Oct. 8.66 8.64 
Nov. 8.76 8.74 
Dec. . 8.90 8.87 8.85/8.90 8.84/8.85 
Jan. Lee 8.90 8.90 8.95 8.94 
BONDS secs ne 9.05 9.04 
Spot . 8.05 8.06 


Week ended March 14. The market was 
up one day and down the next during the 
whole week. It was reacting to favorable 
and unfavorable reports of the meeting of 
Dutch and British growers who gathered 
to consider restriction. For the week, 
however, prices were down from 30 to 40 
points. 

Figures issued from the Far East did 
little to bolster confidence. Far Eastern 
dealers’ stocks of rubber underwent a 
further slight increase during February. 
Dealers’ holdings at the end of February 
totaled 44,105 tons, compared with 43,698 
tons at the end of January, and 40,434 tons 
at the end of December. The _ increase 
was accounted for by ribbed smoked sheets, 
as stocks of other grades declined. 

London and Liverpool are expected to 
show another increase in stocks for the 
week. This fact and the increase in 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 





Transactions 
pes nei ee a 
Contenste Sold Trans- Week- 
Week — ——, ferable End 
Ended ieaiee Tons Notices Tone 
Feb, 28.. 500 1,250.0 125 Quiet and steady 
Mar, 7.. 609 1,522.5 34 Steady 
Mar. 14.. 654 1,635.0 56 Quiet 
Mar. 21.. 607 1,517.5 190 Quiet and steady 
Totals ..2,370 5,925.0 405* 


*Actual deliveries of rubber. 


Sh ll Re ee ad 


production predicted these many months 
past has not materialized. Production costs 
apparently are much lower than they have 
been at any time; consequently outside in- 
fluence seems necessary to effect curtail- 
ment, 

Prices on No. 1 Standard contract on 
March 14 were: 


Posi Previous 
tion High Low Close Close 
Mar. Aes 7.60 7.75/7.80 
Apr. . . 7.70 7.84 
May . 80 7.80 7.80 7.93/8.00 
June . siete 7.90 -03 
July 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.13/8.14 
Aug. mee 8.10 8.21 
Sept 8.20 8.17 8.20 8.30 
Oct. Avan Se eg ve 8.30 8.41 
Nov ; ‘ 8.40 8.52 
Dec 8.50 8.50 8.48 8.65 
Jan gee eis 8.58 8.75 
Feb 8.68 8.85 
Spot 7.70 7.82 
Week ended March 21. Restriction 


news seems to be governing the market at 
the present time. News has not been 
favorable up to this time, but many are 
counting on an agreement of some sort 
to lift rubber out of the doldrums. The 
opponents of restriction are in favor of 
letting economic forces adjust the situation, 
but one authority points out that rubber 
seems to be unable to respond to economic 
forces. 

Estimates of Malayan shipments for 
example, are put at 41,000 tons, practically 



























































dealers’ stocks may lend weight to the re- the same as the high totals for January 
striction conferences. The reduction in and February, which were 41,579 tons and 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing 


-_—S- ae ee 


23* 24 25 


Ribbed Smoked Sheet eases 7% 7% 7% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.. 7% 7h 7% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. . 7% 7% 7% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe 7% 7% 17% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.... 7 7% 7% 
No. 2 Amber : 7% 7% 7% 
~ 3 Ansber.. 7 7% 7% 
4 Amber 6% 7 7% 
Roiled Brown ....... 6% 6% 7 





*Holiday. 





Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 





=, ——____ —_—— March, 1931 
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41,951 tons respectively. No evidence is 
here of economic correction of overproduc- 
tion. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
report for the month of February was even 
more bearish than had been expected by 
traders, showing consumption of 28,797 
tons against arrivals of 36,645 tons. Stocks 
on hand were 212,833 tons, and afloat 
63,680 tons. 

Inventories of pneumatic casings con- 
tinue to decline. At the end of January, 
according to the Association’s report, 
8,957,307 casings were on hand, compared 
with 9,003,438 at the end of December. 

Production of automobiles during Feb- 
ruary was estimated by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce to be 230,- 
364 units for the United States and 
Canada, compared with 178,309 in January 
and 345,955 in February, 1930. March 
production is estimated at about 275,000. 

The market was all expectancy when a 
cable was received from Amsterdam say- 
ing that the Dutch Rubber Committee, 
after interviewing the Netherlands Colonial 
Minister, will leave Amsterdam for London 
on Friday. Upon their arrival the con- 
ference on a restriction plan for the rubber 
industry was to be resumed with the 
British growers, and French and Belgium 
producers were expected to participate. 
The cable claimed that there was every 
prospect of an understanding. 

This bright prospect didn’t remain bright 
for very long. On Thursday a cable was 
received saying that the London restriction 
conference between Dutch and British 
rubber interests, which was scheduled ta 
get under way Friday after a two-week 


adjournment, has been put off for a few 
days. 

This action was taken to mean by some 
that the Dutch had nothing definite to offer 
the British, The Dutch Government ap- 
parently is not in favor of cooperating in 
a restriction agreement for rubber, in spite 
of the fact that it has done so in sugar. 

Prices at the close of March 21 on No. 1 


Posi Previous 

tion High Low Close Close 
Mar. aoe Y Bs Je 7:99 
7: 7.60 7.64 
May 7:80 67:75 7.80 7.74 
June : 7.87 7.81 
July 7.95/7.98 7.88 
Aug. as 8.02 7.95 
Sept 8.12 8.10 8.10 8.05/8.06 
Oct. 8.15 8.14 
Nov. 8.27 8.23 
Dec »« 632 8.32 8.38 8.32/8.38 
Jan. : 8.48 8.43 
Feb. 8.58 8.53 
SE ea 7.62 7.62 


On March 23 trading was cautious and 
in a narrow range. Bear operators were 
cagy about forcing the market, and few 
contracts changed hands. 

A report, later denied, that the rubber 
conference was off sent the market down 
from 5 to 20 points on March 24. The 
future positions suffered most when dis- 
appointed longs sold their rubber on 
receipt of the bearish news. 

On March 25 the report of the previous 
day was verified. All conferences are off, 
for the large growers had withdrawn their 
support. Price dropped to new record lows 
of 7.10 cents. 

March 26 sellers’ prices were spot, 7% 
cents; May, 73% cents: July-September, 754 
cents; and October, 8 cents. Very little 
buying interest was manifest. 
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Automobile figures seem to prove the 
assertion that most of the money received 
in the form of bonuses is being spent for 
new cars. February production of auto- 
mobiles was the highest in six months, 
and 29 per cent over January. With the 
coming of Spring, of course, a seasonal 
increase is to be expected. While it is 
gratifying to know that sales are picking 
up, the February figure has not reached 
the figure for the same month in 1930. 
More cars are being sold, though, as 
evidenced by the estimated increase of 
about 9 per cent in automobile registra- 
tions for February. More tires are pur- 
chased at the same time, but not quite up 
to the 1930 figure. 

Those troublesome increases of rubber 
stocks on hand have not stopped. Stocks 
here are at a new record high total, and 


stocks in London and Liverpool have 
gained every week during the month. 
Prices held fairly steady during the 


month until the announcement was made 


that the conference between the Dutch 
and British growers had failed. Quota- 
tions then slumped to new record low 


levels of 7% cents. 

The large growers withdrew their sup- 
port entirely; this action means that eco- 
nomic forces must run their natural course. 
In the process many of the small pro- 
ducers will probably be forced into bank- 
ruptcy and abandonment of their estates. 

Week ended February 28. Considering 
the record low levels reached by quota- 
tions on the Exchange, the prices of actu- 
als were firm. Although talk had stand- 





Following are New York outside market rubber quotations for 


New York Quotations 


one year ago, one month 


ago, and Mar. 26, the current date 








1 i March 25, February 24, March 26, South American March 25, February 24, March 26, 
Plantation Hevea aa0 1931 1931 . ata 930 1931 1931 
e Pr = >: — tinue 
ibber latex (Hevea)...... $1.25 $0.75 @ $0.75 @ ix cecmbes 
re eee enone as Islands, fine ...........+. $.1534 @ $0.08%4 @ $0.08%4 @.08% 
DRPRION NO 6.0/6 2 ais scare *21“%@ *114Z@ *.114@ 
Sheet Acre, Bolivian, fine Bonen 17 @ 08% @ 8%@ 
se si a ad Acre, Bolivian, eee * 22Y%.@ + > “ 
Ribbed, smoked, spot....... 15%@.15% 07% 07% @.073 a er Va 0 @ 0834 @.09 

April-June ......seeeseee 16 @  .7%@ 07% @ .073 WMD AONE 6a i sce ieee 16%@ .0834 @ 084 @.08% 

July-September .........- -16124@.165g .08 @ 07 Ys @ a ' 

October-December ........ .17. @.17% a 07% @.{ 

CAUCHO 
EPE = 
on Upper caucho ball........ .08 @ 05 @ 05 @ 
No. 1 Thin latex (first latex) Fi ger. a th as Upper caucho ball........ *14Y“%U@ * 08%4@ * 08% @ 

SPO ove gvecscccscccecces 1534 @.1¢ 07 34 @.08 : 07% @.07 2 Lewer caucho ball... 0744 .0434 @ 04%@ 

TE POG oo sc eye es ece 16% @.16% 08 @.08% .07% @.07% 

July-September .......... i @ 08% @.08%2 077%G@ 08 5 

October-December ........ 171%4@.17% @ .08%@.08%  Manicobas 
No. 2 / er, spot (“B” ; 

ay a wi Gir naia cerns 144%@ .07%@.07% .07 @.07%4 Ceara negro heads........ $19 @ @ @ 

POTIONS. noes cee svnees 15 @ 07% @.075% .07%4@.07% COATA SCIAP oo s'e<0s oss . 7.11 @ @ @ 

July-September .......... 15Y~@ 075% @.07% .07%@.07% Manicoha, 30% guaranteed +.21 @ 7.05 @ .06 @ 

October-December ........ .16 @ @ 07% @.97%4 Mangabiera, thin sheet.... 7.21 @ +05 @ 06 @ 

r 34 , Spo “Cc” 

x ype : Rae 144% @ 07 @.07% 067% @.07 Guayule 
No. 1 Brewn, clean light, noe - - 

CLLTE pe IO rence 144@ 07% @ Orr 5, Duro, washed and dried... .17 @ 14 @ 14 @ 
No. 2 Brown. clean, thin.... .14%4@ 067% @ 0634 @.06% RUMORED eee aids Coa sla 'oca6 94 18 @ 15 @ 15 @ 
BEDI OH Sdaikoc ke eres 10% @ 065% @.063% .0614@.065% ; 

se Gutta Percha 
East Indian oct |, Ses 16 @ .12%4@ 12 @ 
oO a rr @ 24 @ 20 @ 
PONTIANAK Red Macassar ...>........ 2.50 @ 1.75 @ 1.75 @ 
Banjgermasin ...00.56060 = 4 re @ e 
‘ gee re z BF 
serra gaa no a hoeaneayiaa 08 @ 05 @ 0 @ Balata 
Rick, Ciudad Bolivar.... .43 @ 29 @ 30 @ 
* re ae 39 @ @ @ 
South American Manos block ......s..... ‘41 @ 33 @ 33 @ 
PARAS Surinam sheet .......... 54 @ 56 @ 55 @ 
A ee Cae oe 56 @ 58 @ 5 

IOTIMEES ROE 2665 w.iore-oniens .164@ .083%4@ 0814 @.08%4 Amber ... ’ a 0 ss @ 

Upriver, fine ...00.-ce0e “2. a *114@ *.1134@ ar ! A 

Upriver, coarse ......+++- 08 @ 05%@ 05% @.05% : Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 

Upriver, coarse ........-- *144@ * 0834 @ * 08%4@ t Nominal. 
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ard ribs sold at 73¢ cents, little rubber 
was sold under 7% cents. Ambers end 
browns changed little in price, remaining 


steady throughout the week. 


Buying was limited. Manufacturers 
are well supplied, and 7'%-cent rubber is 
an old story for them. They are waiting 


was learned 
negotiated in 


for lower 
that factory 
London for monthly 


prices, although it 
interests had 
arrivals over the re- 


mainder of the vear on ac. 1. f. New 
York basis, at 434 pence per pound, 
which works out at around 9.64 cents 


statement that “fair quan- 
no idea of the 


Aside from the 
had heen purchased, 
obtainable, 
Commerce. 
Far East 
abatement. Those 
declined, but the 
oftset 


tities” 
involved was accord- 


ur al 


tonnage 
ing to The Ji 

Shipments from the dpring 
January showed n 
from the larger estates 
increase from the smaller 
the decline. 

The Dutch shipment 
1,700 tons higher than in 
shipments 
native 


estates 


total was some 
December, and 
from Sumatra 
outputs dom- 
large increases 
December and 


the remaining 
and Borneo, where 
inate, showed surprisingly 
in shipments both over 
January of last year. 

With these facts facing it, the rubber 
situation looks like a cut-and-dried affair 
for some time to come. Automobile pro- 
duction is nothing extraordinary, and con- 
sumption is lagging far behind production. 
Native production seems to be one of the 
chief causes, and statistics from this source 
will be watched with keen interest for the 
months. 


next few 
Prices at the close on February 28 were: 
Month Year 
Spot Feb. 28 Ago Ago 
So eee 77% 814 16% 
_ eee iaees) ae 7% 1534 
Upriver fine 9% 1034 1634 
Week ended March 7. The market 
stirred itself out of its lethargy and 


climbed over the &-cent level to close the 
week near the 8%4-cent level. in 
rather adverse factors. 

Shipments from the Far East were 
higher, and British stocks continue to in- 
crease, but the actuals followed the Ex- 
change market which had responded to 
reports of restriction meetings between 
Dutch and British growers. 

So strong was the influence of the re- 
ported restriction efforts that the market 
moved upward in the face of all of them. 


spite of 


Prices at the close of March 7 were: 
Month Year 

Spot Mar. 7 Ago Ago 
Ry alow es poe noes 8% 7% 15% 
“Ta aR g 75% 15% 
Upriver fine ........ 9% 10% 164 


Week ended March 14. Little buying 
was seen in the market, but prices were 
rather firm. Although quotations on the 
Exchange fluctuated widely, dealers in 
actuals held prices firm and refused to 
shave their quotations. 

The increase in far 
the hands of dealers was 
pointing news, as was the 
increase of about 2,000 


eastern stocks in 
rather disap- 
estimate of an 
tons in British 


stocks for the week. 

Much talk went around about the latest 
3ritish and Dutch 
sort of 
opinion 


growers to 
a restriction agree- 
divided as to the de- 


efforts of 
effect some 
ment, with 





sirability of artificial attempts to turn the 
favorable direction. 
do not seem to 
think that it 
low 


economic balance in a 

Dealers in Amsterdam 
favor the idea because they 
would not be effective. Costs are so 


that rubber could be sold 8 cents, the 
10 per cent duty paid, and there would 
still be a margin of profit. Still, if stocks 


to pile up. we cannot be much 
a restriction scheme. 
‘tion of automobiles, 


continue 
worse off under 


February produc esti- 


mated from = shipping reports, reached a 
total of 230,364 units, an increase of 29 
per cent over January and the highest 
mark in six months. This increase was 
hailed as highly encouraging to the in- 
dustry, as was the report that all indica- 
tions pointed to a probable rise of 50 per 
cent in production this month. Retailers’ 


indicate that 
production. 


cities 
with 


from ten key 
keeping step 


reports 
sales were 


Prices at the close on March 14 were: 

Month Year 

Spot Mar. 14 Ago Ago 
Peeee Losses soe 7 7R 8 15! 
RE IEE,” 7% 15 

C priver fine 9 3@ 91% 16%4 


Not much buy- 
but prices 
perhaps 


Week ended March 21. 
ing was done in physical rubber, 
were held firm. That condition 
explains why the buying was curtailed. 
The Standard No. 1 contract was held 
rather rigidly around the 8-cent level. 

The tendency was to await the outcome 
of the restriction conferences between the 
Dutch and the British, The meeting 
which was postponed on Friday may pro- 
duce definite results when it is held in the 
next few days. 

In reference to the market position we 
quote a member of the Exchange as fol- 
lows: “We feel that manufacturers are 
safe in making commitments at these 
levels since a failure of a restriction agree- 
ment to materialize would at the most only 
depress prices 2 or 3 cents; where*s an 
enforceable agreement made would prob- 
ably improve prices some 5 or 10 cents. 
I'rom the speculative viewpoint the long 
side is the safest, but one must form his 
own opinion as to the outcome of the 
London negotiations; on the one side there 
is so much to be gained by all concerned, 
whereas the workings and enforcement of 
a restriction plan are so diffieult to make 
satisfactory to all interests, and the dis- 
astrous results of the Stevenson Plan 
have not yet been forgotten.” 

February exports from the Dutch East 
Indies were 21,414 tons, compared with 
23,978 tons during January. 

Prices at the close on March 21 were: 


Month Year 

Spot Mar. 21 Ago Ago 
Ce Ssh cceuexsass 7% 75% 1578 
ER cy eI 75% 7% 1514 
Upriver fine ....... 9% 914 16% 
Prices were steady at 734 cents on 


March 23, but sold off ™%-cent to 75% cents 
on March 24. This was within %4-cent of 
the record low, but trade and factory buy- 
ers showed very little interest. Failure of 
the Dutch and the British growers’ con- 
ference on the 25th sent prices to a new 
low of 7% cents. This decline stimu- 
lated a mild and limited interest on the 
part of consumers willing to buy at 
around 7 cents for spot, and on March 26 
cellers’ price was 7% cents. 
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Rubber Serap 


THE market for rubber scrap in March 
was noticeably better than in Febru- 
ary. Scrap tire seemed to be scarcer, and 


consumption increased in activity. Scrap 
prices in general are fair. The slightly 
upward tendency in boots and shoes, inner 


tubes, and hard rubber is attributable both 
to increased export trade and to improved 
demand trom reclaimers as their needs for 
stock replenishment gradually arise with 
the betterment of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry. Dealers in rubber scrap an- 
ticipate good spring business. Coflections 
of tire scrap in March were poor owing to 
severe weather. April collections will be 
larger because of milder 

Prices throughout the list are firm and 
with some advances, particularly in boots 
and shoes and tubes. All revisions were 
upward. Export trade was quiet. 

Bceots AND SHOES. These grades are in 
fairly active demand. Collections are slow 
and are not due for much improvement 
until mild spring weather arrives. Prices 
are still too low to permit sorting colored 
goods from black with pront: hence this 
work is passed on by the collectors to the 
dealers. All boot and shoe scrap, except 
tennis, which remains at 60 to 70 cents, 
have advanced 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

INNER TuBEs. Collections are scanty 
because of low prices. The movement of 
stock for domestic consumption is fair. 
The supply of floating tubes is approaching 
extinction. The scrap demand for them, 


Weather. 


however, is very good. Export business 
in No. 1 tubes is fair. 
Tires. Collections are light on pneu- 


matic tires because of weather conditions. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Solid tires are scarcer, and a big export- 
demand has developed. The material is 
vround for compounding rather than re- 
claiming. Prices hold unchanged. 

MecHANICALS. All grades of mechani- * 
cal scrap are dull, with prices low. 

Harp Rupper. Supplies of this grade 
are not excessive. The prices have ad- 
vanced 5¢-cent a pound, and are steady. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 
Delivered Eastern Mills 
March 26, 1931 
Boots and Shoes 


Boots and shoes, black. a Ib. $1.10 
Untrimmed artics ....100 /b. 75 @ .85 
Tennis shoes and soles. 100 /b. 


Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating penehrovam 


No. 2 compound......... .022 @ .023 
eee Seetaos x 019 @ 9205 
eS > ere 02 @ .02% 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
DEES cccsccsccscscchom 22:50 1200 
CROMER. 50s vc ...ton 16.00 16.50 


Auto tire carcass......tom 17.00 @17.50 
$ > ae auto peelings... .ton 
olid 


Clean mixed truck....fon 28.00 “flat’’ 
Light gravity ........ton 33.00 @35.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap....... Ib, .005@ .003%4 
Hose, air brake........tom 11.00 @13.00 
Garden, rubber covered. ./b. 00% @ .00% 
Steam and water, soft. .fb. 00 @ 00% 


Se eee 01%@ .02 
SR Pee .01 @ Oe 


. soese 1 
White druggists’ sundries Ib. 01K@ .02% 
ES ees A O1K%@ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber ...... Ib O854@ 09% 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of 
HE gain in tonnage of reclaim con- 37.5 per cent and for January 37.6 per cent. 


sumed during January was reduced 200 


tons in February. Production in Febru- 
ary advanced about 400 tons over that 
in January and exactly balanced the 
February tonnage of consumption. <A 


sharp decline in stocks of reclaim is re- 
corded for February.- 


At the prices quoted for reclaim grades 
for the past 6 to 8 months this material 
offers technical advantages over crude 
rubber from the point of view of economy. 
The ratio of reclaim to crude in certain 
lines of insulated wire and of cheap 
molded goods has been raised with great 
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Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Consumption 
The statistics of reclaim are tabulated advantage. From some molded goods 


and graphed on this page as usual. In 
addition a new graph is shown comparing 
the monthly consumption of crude with 
reclaim since January, 1928. The two 
curves are approximately parallel over the 
three-year period, but during the last half 
of 1930 the decline in consumption of re- 
claim was relatively more rapid than for 
crude. The consumption ratio of reclaim 
to crude is reported as for February was 


crude can be wholly eliminated with no 
disadvantage to practical service value or 
aging quality. 

The chart comparing United States 
stocks, production and consumption of re- 
claim shows a sharp decline in February 
stocks, with production and consumption 
coinciding. Tire reclaim, which for 6 
months was quoted at 6 cents a pound, 
dropped in March to 534 cents. 





United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 
Per Cent States 

Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
1926 186,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
a 189,144 178,471 47.6 24980 8,540 
(| ESA Re er re ree ore 208,516 223.000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
1929 219,057 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
1930 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9.468 

1930 
January : Pei oe 13,902 15,766 45.8 24,241 954 
MON cola era eva’ 14,676 14,012 45.5 24,241 1,203 
March 16.115 14,669 43.2 24,415 1,048 
April 16,511 16,269 43.0 24,592 740 
May 16,496 16,411 43.7 23,356 939 
etal rst tx ties fidare ies 14,581 13,534 41.6 24,484 641 
July 11,411 11,918 42.3 22.477 778 
August 11,158 11,321 35.9 21,636 807 
September ees SS ee 10,588 10,787 41.4 20,704 656 
October .... aay cee ale 11,437 11,038 39.2 19,912 572 
November 10,895 9.075 37.5 22,000 437 
December 10,197 8,697 39.3 22.000 693 

1931 
PROEY. ovis os'sciavs Are eee 10,460 11,003 37.6 20,466 649 
February 10,871 10,800 37,5 18.878 625 


Manufacturers 


Compiled by The Rubber 


Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Association, 


Ine. 


February quotations for standard re- 
claims are unchanged for most of the list, 
three grades only are changed. These are 
black auto tires at 534 to 6 cents, down 
14-cent; black selected tires 6 to 6% cents, 
down %-cent; and No. 2 tube reclaim, 7 
to 714 cents, down %-cent. 

Many unlisted reclaims are available at 
lower prices. They have their uses, but 
unquestionably they do not compare in 
economy or compounding value with the 
generally accepted standard grades. The 
price levels for reclaims of every grade 
are so advantageous to the rubber manu- 
facturer that reclaimers are anticipating 
an increase of demand during the spring 
months. 


New York Quotations 


March 2 93 
: i Spec. 
High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.071%4@$0.07% 
TOU Un noncdsla seas 1.20 07 @ .07% 
Auto Tire 
PAE is aside ae bewws 1,21 054 @ 05% 
slack selected tires.... 1.18  .051%4@ .06 
DASE BYEY eécincieseies 1.35 07 @ 07% 
WEEN 366594905%00096% 1.40 08 @ .0&% 
Shoe 
URWESNED  iccccsssaes 1.60 06 @ .06% 
WUNENOE ecceasniacacce meee 07% @ .08 
Tube 
No. WiAcusd cw eteeaee - 1.00 084%@ .08% 
Oa OE Ee ee ee 1.10 .07 i 071% 
Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy grav- 
Oe ctgeddnsnebannne -55 06 @ .06% 
Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 06%@ .06% 
Miscellaneous 
Techanical blends..... 1.60 05 @ .05% 


Ratio of Reelaim 
to Crude 


The ratio of reclaim consumption to 
crude rubber consumption during the last 
half of 1930 works out at 40.9 per 
against 40.7 per cent during the first half 
of the year. These percentages might be 
thought to indicate no reduction in the 
use of reclaims. Jt is in tires however, 
that the smallest percentage of reclaim 
is used—in times of low tire production 
the percentage use of reclaim normally 
increases. During the last half of 1930, 
it is believed that tire production was at 
a lower rate than production of other rub- 
ber goods as a whole, and this fact tended 
to hold up the percentage figure for re- 
claim. An increasing production of tires 
during 1930 would normally result in a 
lower percentage use of reclaim during 
the current year. It is nevertheless re- 
markable that reclaim should continue so 
strong a factor at the crude rubber price 
average of the last half of 1930, and it 
argues well for the worth of reclaims as 
essential compounds in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. Few would have 
predicted that reclaim would so nearly hold 
its own with the price of crude rubber 
under 10 cents a pound. Rubber Division, 
Department of ‘Commerce, Washington, 


Dac. 


cent 
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Completeness 


i ae 
There is no longer 


any need to fill your re- 
quirements from many 
different sources, with 
resulting lack of uni- 





formity —of quality 
and service. 


e 
Binney & Smith Company's specialized 


blacks give you a complete line. 


MICRONEX 
FUMONEX 
VELVETEX 
MICRONEX W=35 
ULTRA MICRONEX 
DUSTLESS MICRONEX 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street ° New York, N. Y. 
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Compounding Ingredients 


CTIVITY in rubber goods manufac- 

ture in March showed little if any 
gain over that in February. Improvement 
in demand, however, is expected to appear 
in April because of the customary spring 
revival of industry and tire replacement 
purchasing by motorists. The March out- 
put of tires and tubes was practically at 
only 50 per cent of capacity. Some de- 
cline was reported in mechanical rubber 
goods production, heels, soles, and wire 
insulation. Footwear and weatherproof 
clothing plants were slack in March. 

Buying of compounding ingredients in 
general is largely for current rather than 
for future needs. 

ACCELERATORS. Ultra-accelerator types 
for rapid low temperaturing are gaining 
distinctly in favor for many important 
lines of rubber goods production conducted 
under controlled conditions of processing. 
Development is active along the line of 


producing ultra-accelerators of minimum 
scorching effect for safer processing. 
Something new in this field will soon be 
announced. 

AcE REsIstTers. It is the aim of develop- 
ment of age resisters to combine in one 
material effective protection against de- 
terioration by oxidation, fatigue, sun crack- 
ing, etc. Age resisters of these combina- 
tions are very desirable. Age resistant 
and acceleration effect are already avail- 
able in certain popular accelerators. The 
compounder has a wide field for choice in 
the groups of age resisters already listed. 

CarsBon Brack. Prices for this material 
are steady. During the first week of 
March some improvement in inquiry was 
noted. The general market features have 
remained unchanged since. 

Cray. A steady moderate demand and 
very low prices characterize the market 
for rubber compounding clay. No cheaper 


available for 


reenforcing material is 
general compounding. 
Lirarce. The price remains steady in 


spite of a reduction in the price of pig lead 
during the second week of March. The 
demand for litharge by the rubber trade is 
seasonal and routine. 

LitHopone. The demand for lithopone 
is fair at unchanged prices. 

RuBBER SOLVENTS. Prices have weak- 
ened, and some reduction in tank wagon 
prices became effective the third week in 
March. 

SorTENERS. Popular items in this con- 
venient and varied group of ingredients are 
in steady demand. Prices for Degras are 
steady, and demand fair. 

STABILIZERS. Demand is fair and steady. 
Prices for stearic acid remain steady. 

Zixc Oxioe. Demand for standard 
rubber makers grades is fair at firm and 
unchanged prices. 





New York Quotations 
March 26, 1931 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 








Abrasives 
Wrarbie O00? . ios ces ton $20.00 @$25.00 
Pumice stone, pwd. ..../b. 024@ .04 
Rottenstone, — ..ton 23.50 @ 28.00 
Rottenstone, English ....Jb. 4 @ . 
DIHMER! ss aie Kosmos aa lb. 014@e@ 05 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, carbonate ......... Ib. @ 

vi CERN no RE 1b. @ 

sublimed blue ........ Ib. @ 

sublimed white ....... lb, @ 

super-sublimed white. . ./b. @ 
Lime flour, hydrated ton 20.00 @35.00 
EAUIATHO CASES. 55s -60:0-00:6 Ib. @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy./b. 04 @ 

Ce Sa ae 1b. .06 @ .07 

Orange mineral A.A.A../b. @ 
Accelerators, Organic 

MRED) canes asesaweine suis’ Ib. 22 @ .27 

Ee Sab siseawicauoee lb. 31 @ .36 

© eencgssictevsocotead lb. 55 @ .65 
EL aidan se eaneea~ ca eee Ib. 62 @ .75 
I esi sknss0050000 00% Ib. 57 @ .65 
OS ere rer 1b. 58 @ .75 
OS eee 1b. 70 @ .75 
Accelerator 49 ......0.. lb. @ 
Aldehyde ammonia ...... Ib. 65 @ .70 
SSR ae Ib. @ 

MEIC as saa aus tactssueee lb. @ 
PAE ES, on igeses-esisivew'es Ib. @ 
EEE cai Goa panasiersiees Ib. @ 
0 Serre er 1b. @ 
on Rc Ib. @ 

PED 0.6 4.0086 40.0000000 Ib. @ 

| See Ib. @ 
Di-esterex 'N. Suess ee Ib. @ 
Di-ethyl-amine, 100%..../b. @ 
D. 3 2 ea Ib. 42 @ .44% 
D. Gaeta neiee<ie Ib. 30 @ .32% 
Pihslidine oo a 1b. 45 @ .47% 
Formaldehyde aniline.... ./b. 374%@ «40 
Grasselerator 808 ...... Ib. @ 

833 4 @ 
Heptene . @ 

base ‘ @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine lb. 584@ .61 

So Sear Ib. @ 

Lead _ No. 999 lb. 14 @ 

Witco 1b. 15 @ 
Lithex ed @ 
Monex sas @ 

Novex +d @ 
Phenex «30s 70 @ .75 
Pipsol . ..1b. 4.00 @ 4.50 
Plastone . Lb. @ 
Bi Sock iD. 1.273 2.15 
ase .. ..1b. 4.50 @ 5.00 
R & H 40 lb. 40 @ .42% 

50 sce . Ab. 40 @ 42% 

397 .. eS 78 @ .77% 
gal lb. 50 @ 

oe «AD @ 

Bi ao iclecae i «lb. 70 <@ 579 
tla ‘sulphur No. 1 . lb, @ 

ee ee 3 @ 
Tensilac 39 .. mS 40 @ .42% 
WRETENO FD veswicvees m3 @ 


Accelerators, Organic (Continued) 





Thiocarbanilid .......... lb. $0.21 @$0.23 
PESO US cic ieorat iciecerd Ib. 3.00 @ 3.25 
= b. @ 
Ib. @ 
Triphenyl guanidine..... .Jb. 58 @ .60 
MUM, Gasca veecsiecensiesie Sb: @ 
i MASS PE oe eae lb. 3.00 @ 
IN bess yas do xtetrkoh cia Ib. 70 @ 1.00 
PM ON 5 eine 6-04 6a en 'o'er a Ib. @ 
MEE, Scaceisa senna a4are 1b. 50 @ .60 
Se eee Ib. @ 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 Ibs 2.60 @ 2.85 
glacial (carhoys)..100/bs. 9.73 @ 9.98 
Salpharic; 66"... 56. 066 ton 15:50 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
SOM Siac eee aes 100 lbs. 3.44 @ 3.59 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powder ....... lb @ 
Ee ere b @ 
en 1b. @ 
PE Sca0d4 sd nedieeae Ib. @ 
po mee Ib. @ 
UNI * 5 456 fa.naislivs ou 3.00 Ib. 68 @ .90 
CS et ere Ib. 54 @ .65 
NUMER win.ccleas sveeaee's Ib. a @ 4.62 
Jo BAPE era re Ib. 70 @ .75 
Ee SN ae Ib. @ 
i eer eee Ib @ 
Antisun Materials 
er eee Ib. @ 
IEE c cish cn scheaeees Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark ...... Ib. .09 @ .10 
EY chats oo Kae evo Ib. 50 @ .75 
MUN Oe ire Fess ca elie ty Ib 11 @ .20 
Colors 
eo 
as dace aasaia, 6 a cd aces asl b. 074%@ 
oe (see Reenforcers) 
oo eS re my 0S%4@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial). ./b. 07 @ .08 
BLUE 
re Ib. 60 @ 3.85 
PN ob cdncenenrecse 1b. 35 @ .37 
TIUROOIRTINE ~ 6.00350 0000008 Ib. 06 @ .30 
IROWN 
RU ORMNO 655 Sewer ce Ib. @ 
AME errr Ib. 13%@ .14 
Sienna, Italian, raw. + AD; 054@ .12% 
GREEN 
CUTE, HEME 6k cbssawee 1b. 27 @ «31 
po re rrr Ib. 28° @ 41 
Chromium oxide .......- Ib. .24 @ .30 
Green toners ............ Ib. 1.00 @ 3.60 
ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide....... Ib. 65 @ .75 
Orarge toners ........... Ib. 1.40 @ 1.60 


Colors (Continued) 


ORCHID 
Orchid toners .......... Ib. $1.05 @$1.75 
PINK 
Pink COMES sons cccveess Ib. 1.00 @ 1.80 
PURPLE 
Purple toners .......... 1b. 60 @ 1.90 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3.10. 48 @ 
Sulphur GE icctcee lb. 52 @ 
I caine canvewee eeued Ib. 35 @ 
V0 EE OCTET TORT Ib. 22 @ 
CRBs ie-sis casewain Ib. @ 
Iron Oxides 
bright pure domestic... .Jb. 10 (@-.12 
bright pure En lish. lb. ll @ 
bright reduced nglish. lb. .08 @ 
bright reduced domestic./b. .04 @ .08 
Indian (maroon), pure 
domestic ..ccccccese Ib. 10 @ 
Indian F sasaneila pure 
i errs re 09% @ 
Indian (mite reduced 
| re Ib. 08 @ 
Indian OE reduced 
Gomestic ...ceccccces 1b. .03 @ 07% 
MANOS a6 6a5.0.ceconewns Ib. 8%Z@ .08%4 
Oximony ....--eeseereee Ib. Co. . 
eR, err Ib. 95 @ 2.75 
Rub-er-red ....cccccccces Ib. 08% @ 
Spanish red oxide....... Ib. 02%@ .04 
ee a Ce Ib. 14 @ 
Venetian red ......+..-- Ib. .014@ 
WHITE 
Lithopome .....ccccocccs Ib. 04%@ .05 
MEN | 2g shee sees Ib. 044@ .05 
PEON avccccecedeeees = 04%@ «05 
Cryptone 20 seovcscses 06%@ .07 
Coca (50 lb. bags). ib. 044@ .04% 
(400 Ib. bbls.)....... Ib. 04%@ «05 
Titanium oxide, pure..... Ib. 0 @ 
Titanox OE” sa taesennad Ib. 064%@ «07 
awsimedeee eae Ib @ .07% 


Zine Oxide 
AAA (lead free)...... Ib. @ 
Azo (factory): 

ZZZ (lead free)..... Ib. 


7Z Meaded) .......- Ib. 06U%@ OFKM% 
Z (8% leaded)......l Ib. 06%@ .06% 
ee Orr rer Ib. 10K%@ .10% 
Green seal, Anaconda. ./b. 10%@_ .107 
Kadox, black label..... Ib. 10K%@ .10% 
ee > Seer Ib. 09%@ .09% 
eS re Ib. 08 @ .98% 
i eee re Ib. 09K%@ .09% 
Red seal, Anaconda... ./b. 09% @ .09% 
BOGE, ccadmashesesoe Ib. .07 @ 07% 
White seal (bbls.)..:.. Ib. 11%@ .11% 
White seal, Anaconda. ./b. 11%@ .11% 
3 gO Sarees Ib. .07 @ 07% 
py oo ce ce Ib. .16%4@ .07 
Zine delice fg. ee 1b. 15 @ .15% 
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Colors (Continued) 


YELLOW 

Cadmium sulphide...... 1b 
HiSAM eee hs 
‘Ma < f lb. 
Uchre, domestic .........4b. 
a!) errr 1b. 
ee, ae. Ib. 
Zine, C. P., imported.... Jb. 

Deodorant 
Rod Nie bkneeabseekceae Ib. 


Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestu io cee 
Baryta white (f.0.b. St. 


ree ton 
Barytes, white, spot.. we. -tOn 
off color, spot 


Louis, bbls.) 
o- fusorial earth 





late flour, gray (fac’y).ton 
w hiting 

Chalk, imported... .100 /bs. 

Domestic i 100 Ibs. 

Paris wi Fnelis 
aaitene ia “100 Ibs. 

eS ton 

DOME ccicawsncscawe ton 


Witco (1. c. 1.) 
(f.0.b. New York). .ton 


Wood flour .......2.000fOM 
Fillers for Pliability 
— FE SOE TC ET ib. 
|) GpcelieeonaenieY 5 
Loe pinre Sivas aaa eka Ib. 
Ve 
Finishes 





{nflating Material 


At niun ut pwd 
Sponge paste 


Mineral Rubber 
Fiuxrite (solid) .........0b. 


Genasco (fact’y) ....... ton 
Gilsonite (fact’y) .......ton 
Granulated M. R........ ton 


Hydrocarbon, hard.......ton 
Ohmlac Kapak, M. R. 


(fab. fact’ y) 2.200005 ton 
M. 4 (f.0. b. fact’y)...ton 
Paradura (fact’ *, eee ton 
Parmr Grade 1 as 
Grade nae ze t 
Pioneer, M. R., solid 
PE? ti cncawen sacs ton 
M. R. granulated.....ton 
Robertson, M. R., solid 
PUD <abicenss neues ton 
M. R. granulated..... ton 
Mold Lubricants 
Rusco mold paste........ Ib. 
DRTIOG 2 sce csveesonden Ib. 
Soa} ba TK § Pree eT lb 
Soapstone t 
Oils 
Cast blown, drums lb 
eee ee gal. 
OS SR ee gal. 
Poppy seed oil.......... gal. 
Rapeseed Beat aig cos parene gal. 
Red oil, distilled......../ lb. 
Rubber one (aeaue ee gal. 
Spindle neaigeew 6 enna 


Protective Colloids 
Bentoni ite eee clay) Jb. 
Casein, ymestic one 





* 
29 B88 B® OBO 9986 


Sx . 
@@s JOS 2®8®29 


®®SD 
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Reenforcers 
Alacninum flake (sacks, 
GS eer rr ie ee ton $21.85 @ 
ee Hy AA.) osa0ss., Oe S650. | 
Carbon ‘Black 
Aerfloted arrow ...... lb. 03'2@ .07 
Cahbot's certified black. ./b. .03 @ 
Century icostie, re 
eh eae 100 /bs. 3.50 @ 
Disperso. (works, La., 
ap ee: 100 ibs. 3.50 @ 
TC en R .03 u 
Gastex (f. 0. b. fact’y) 
] 02 7 
03 @ 
0334@ 0414 
O04 (a Og 
1¢ 03 @ 
Sunre 03 @ 
Clays 
OO ee eee ib. 03 @ 
Blue Ridge, dark...... ton 
MN Gkscss nansackae b .014%@ 
Saree ton 
RPS reer s 07 @ 
rer to 
Lexo (works)........ ton 8.00 @ 
2 Fea ton 
PETTECHOR onic esnsce ton 20.00 @ 
en ee .tor 8.00 1 
ae ee a ton 6.50 @ 
a ton 0.00 180 








Sanitary Flooring 


AX EASILY installed, durable, econemi- 
we 1, and fire-proof floor for interiors 
that can be laid in plastic form over prac- 
tically any foundation, is particularly desir- 
able for floors in factory wash rooms, 
laboratories, and similar places. A com- 
position flooring of these characteristics 
is shipped in bags in two parts, a powder 
and crystals. Liquid is made of the latter 
to mix the powdered ingredients. The 
plastic mass will begin to thicken in a few 
hours, and it is then brought to a smooth 
even finish by the use of a trowel. In 24 
hours after laying, the material will be 
hard enough to withstand severe usage. 
Imperial Floor Co., Rochester, N. ‘\ 


Cal, 





Bull Dog Rug Gripper 


MALL rugs_ scattered on _ highly 

polished floors add a distinctive note 
to the decorations of the room, but often 
the rugs may prove a source of annoyance 
and accidents—unless some means are 
adopted to keep them from slipping. With 
this thought in mind the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
designed the Bull Dog Rug Gripper. 

This gripper is made of tough, strong 
fabric with a specially prepared non-skid 
surface which goes next to the floor and 
grips even the most energetically waxed 
surface. The material comes in rolls 54 
inches wide and may be cut to any length. 
All that is necessary is to cut the rug 
gripper a trifle smaller all around than the 
rug, lay the former on the floor, friction 
side down, and place the rug on top of the 
gripper. 

The manufacturer states that this device 
will not mar any floor. Romping children, 
carpet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, and any 
other pressure applied to the rug do not 
move the gripper, which is promised long 
wear. 


India Rubber World 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Reenforcers (Continued) 


Glue, high grade........ lb. $0.27 @$0.35 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 

PRICE. 3.5 5 sis soso bs 1c Ib, 15 @ 

CLS aE A Aree eae eee lb. 07 @ .12 

MOONE eb oa nscek saws lb 06 @ 13 

1 STS iC ela ede rental Get Sie lb. 30 @ 

WHE: Gisteutsesscee see 1b. 09 @ .15 
Softeners 

Burgundy pitch .100 lbs. 6.00 @ 

aie ee eg pers 100 /bs. 6.50 @ 

Corn oil, —_ ee ae lb. 09 @ 
Cottonseed oil (P. S. Y.)./b. @ 
oe | a aie Ib. 25 @ .34 
REE nave yee sSGe ewes 1b @ .04% 
DOME CaScscs can ss.cee ton 18.00 @80.00 
Fluxrite (fluid) ......... Ib @ 

—— oil (Lagos)........ lb. 05 @ .05! 

CS eee er lb. 0434@ .047 

bo) lb. o4%4@ . 
a a ee gal. 5° 2 «yz 
Petrolatum, snow white. . ./b. 08 @ .08% 
a ree gal. 18 @~ .23 
Pigmentaroil (tank cars, 

as 6 EPC TO ee gal. 18 @ 

(bbls., drums) ...... gal. 23 @ 

Pine oil, dest distilled... gal. 54 @ .55 
SE PEIOW so sc seis oases bbl. 4.50 @ 8.00 
Pine tar (retort)....... gal. 23a @ 25 
Rosin K (280 Ibs.)..... bbl. 6.50 @ 
Rosin cil, compounded. .gal. 35 @ 

No. 3, deodorized ee gal. 57 @ 

No. 556, deodorized...gal. 48 @ 
Rubbersee« i, drums po ob: 09 @ 09% 
MAD. Sih sce says bisisowese Ib. .08 @ 

oS ee anes et Ib. 09 @ .18 
OBE wer elie cline ae sini 1b. @ 
Bwaiee: Ne. 20 oo .cnces gal. 08 @ 
SNOUT OU co cingis.bsc asx 054@ 
Wobonite No. 94.........1b. .034@ 

Solvents 
Benzol (90% drums). 25 @ 
Carbon bisulphide panaieat: ib, 05%@ .12 

tetrachloride (drums). ./b. 06%4@ .07 
Lt a ae gal. @ 
Dryolene, No. 9 ........ gal, @ 
Gasoline 

No. 303 

prams, Cc. 1) ...c% gal. .20 @ 
BORK DEER. .5550:060% gal. 16 @ 
POUGRENEC 2 sswhoosseis gal, @ 
co ee ee ee gal. @ 

Solvent naphtha (tanks). gal. 25 @ 
Sidenleccee cw ceeea . gal. @ 
LS i ee gal. @ 
Turpentine, Venice ..... Ib. 20 @ 

dest distilled ........ gal. 35 @ 

Stabilizers 
Laurex, ton lots.........1b. @ 
AREER: As tcp a ssonc sa ol Ib. @ 
Stearates 

ee Ib. 26 @ .27 

ES Sear Ib. 26 @ .27 

Oe ae 1b. 28 @ .29 

BEG Sus savcceneestese Ib. 27, @ .28 
EER fo. soc wees sean “4 09 @ .i3 
Se ae re ee 09 @ 13 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d. ib. 09 @ 09% 


Vulcanizing Ingredients 


Sulphur 
Rubber sulphur... .100 /bs. @ 
Soft rubber (c.l. he 100 /bs. @ 
ed.) (sas .100 Ibs. @ 
Pe an chloride....... Ib. 034%@ .04 
Superfine commercial flour 
> eee 100 /bs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Oe 100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Tire brand, superfine, 
100 /bs. 1.75 @ 
Tube brand, velvet.100 /bs. 2.30 @ 
“a flour (240 Ib. 
3 RSNA 100 /bs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
C180 Ib. bags)..100/bs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
SOUEE. ci tasecsveseaeeee Ib. @ 
WRB” cus svccasaacdes 1b. @ 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white, com.... ./b. 55 @ 
CORREMOR: <..0\se002%06 ould. 33 @ 
ceresin, white .:...... Ib. 124@ 
MUNION 5050054000 640% Ib. 06%4%@ 
ozokerite, black ....... Ib. 28 @ 
> IDET <i,.0b snseoeben Ib. 28 @ 
‘a 


raffin 

122/124, crude, white 
MONE 5 9,s50s500ens5 00> .034%@ 

a crude, — 

125/127 fully refined. ..1b. 04 
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Cotton and Fabries 


eater eo appearing during the 
month were for the most part bearish. 
Large stocks on hand, small consumption 
rate, and doubt.as to whether a substan- 
tial cut in acreage will be effected, tended 
to hold back the market. 

Nor did the announcement of the Farm 
Board toward the end of the month help 
matters. The board is withdrawing its 
support from the wheat market and imay 
do the same for cotton. In fact, it has 
announced that it will not buy any of the 
1931 crop to stabilize cotton prices. 

Exports have fallen off extensively, and 
mills are not buying near so much cotton 
as they bought last season. The weather 
has been fine, and farmers are planting 
as rapidly as possible. No extended et- 
fort seems to be in evidence for reducing 
acreage, but it is pointed out that fer- 
tilizer sales have dropped materially; and 
because of the mild winter weather, there 
will probably be a large emergence of 
weevils. 

A cheering sign appears on the hori- 
zon, however, and it comes from the tex- 
tile manufacturers. Mills are approach- 
ing full time production; stocks on their 
shelves are extremely low; and back or- 
ders are increasing. 

So definite are the signs of improve- 
ment from this quarter that The Nex 
York Times called attention to condi- 
tions in a small front-page article. <A 
large mill in Manchester, N. H., is faced 
with a shortage of certain classes of 
textile workers and for the first time in 
several years was forced to advertise for 
operatives, says the article. 

It goes on to say that, “From all sec- 
tions of the State word has come that 
the textile industry is showing definite 
signs of improvement.” 

Week ended February 28. In response 
to a statement from the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange Service to the effect that 
cloth sales by cotton mills have so far ex- 
ceeded production in the last few weeks 
that many mills are in a stronger posi- 
tion as to stocks and orders than at any 
other time since the Spring of 1927, prices 
rose from 23 to 29 points. These prices, 
reached on Tuesday, were the highest 
prices for the year. 

But when sales by the cooperatives be- 
came heavy on the next day, cotton prices 
dropped from the record high levels. 
They were steady for a day or two; but 
when Liverpool weakened on Friday, the 
market here dropped from 8 to 11 points. 
This drop was smaller than that in Liver- 
pool partly because of the strength on 
the stock market. 

On Saturday the stock market turned 
downward, and disappointing cables from 
abroad sent cotton down about 6 points. 
A bad break in Alexandria sent cotton 
off from 95 to 110 points on sakels and 
53 to 70 points on uppers. 

The Chronicle put the world’s visible 
supply of all kinds at 9,958,201 bales, 
against 7,853,687 last year. This figure in- 
cludes 7,381,201 American, against 5,149,- 
697 last year. 


CT ee 
COTTON BULL POINTS 


1, The weevil menace is expected to be wide- 
spread because of the mild winter. 

2, Final figures on the 1930 crop showed total 
ginnings to be 13,753,883 running bales, com- 
pared with 14,547,791 for 1929, and 14,296,- 
549 for 1928. 

3. The Textile Merchants Association reported 
sales in February to be 154 per cent of the 
mill output; shipments aggregated 117 per 
cent of production; stocks at the end of the 
month showed a decrease of 10.2 per cent; 
while unfilled orders increased 14.7 per cent. 

4. Employment is picking up in the textile field. 


——__ 


COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1, Exports this season are over 280,000 bales 
behind those of a year ago, 

2, Mills have taken a little over 2,000,000 bales 
less cotton than a year ago, and over 3,200,- 
000 less than two years ago. 

8. All disastrous soil effects of the drought 
seem to have disappeared, and a large reduc- 
tion in acreage is hardly likely. 

4. British Board of Trade reports that exports 
of yarns in February dropped to 9,000,000 
pounds compared with 12,000,000 in the same 
month last year; cloth exports were 140,000,- 
000 square yards, compared with 300,000,000 
last year. 

5. Consumption of foreign cotton for the first 
six months of the season exceeded that of 
American cotton by a small margin, 

6. World supply of American cotton this season 
will be about 19,900,000 bales; consumption 
so far, for the first seven months, will be 
between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 bales. 

7. The cotton spinning industry operated during 
February at 87.2 per cent capacity on a single 
shift basis, compared with 97.7 per cent 
during February last year. 


6 66 8 Ss 8 


An estimate on Friday by the Fossick 
Bureau put the reduction in planting of 
cotton this year at 15.1 per cent from the 
45,815,000 acres planted last vear. Larger 
and smaller estimates have been given; 
but a bulletin from the Department oi 
Agriculture might be significant. 

This report declared that early esti- 
mates for the 1930 cotton crop in some 
important foreign countries were slightly 
too high according to the latest produc- 
tion and ginning reports received from 
these countries. Exports are estimated at 
the end of January to be about 412,000 
bales below the same period last year. 

Prices at the close of February 28 were: 


Previous 
Position High Low Close 
BS Sa ieee eee F133 11.02 11.06 
De igiwswaneeucus 17.37 11.23 11.29 
Wale fon cee 11.61 11.46 11.52 
ROBE, See owe sive eae 11.88 11.74 11.79 
SRS ee er eee 12.06 11.92 11.99 
je Se ae 12.12 12.02 12.06/07 
‘Week ended March 7. President 


Hoover has accepted the resignation of 
Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Mr. Legge visited the 
President on Thursday, and the announce- 
ment of his resignation was made after 
the meeting. On the same day Mr. 
Legge expressed his opinions of the cut 
in cotton acreage. 

“Cotton farmers are not taking action 
fast enough,” he said. “There is too much 
of a disposition to let the other fellow 
do it.” 

The ex-chairman also believes that if 
the cotton farmers raise as much this year 
as they have been raising, “the price of 
cotton will be lower than it has ever been 
vet.” 


From what Southern correspondents 
have to say it appears that the most that 
can be expected in respect to reduction 
is a cut of about 8% per cent. To be of 
any benefit the reduction should be from 
15 to 20 per cent. 

Gray goods sales were strong, and the 
report of the Association of Textile Mer- 
chants of New York was entirely bullish 
in characater. 

“Evidence continues to pile up,” ac- 
cording to a recent bulletin of the asso- 
ciation, “that a permanent improvement has 
manifested itself in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. The time has passed when cotton 
goods can be had on a write-your-own- 
ticket basis. : 

“The reports so far received covering 
sales in February tell an encouraging story 
of continued activity. . . . . In addition to 
a drastic reduction in total stocks, un- 
filled orders will probably exceed stocks 
at the end of February. Already in many 


constructions spot deliveries are unob: 
tainable.” 
The disappointing acreage reduction 


predictions somewhat offset this favorable 
report. Prices for the week receded from 
15 to 20 points. Before Mr. Legge’s re- 
port March had climbed to 11.25 cents, 
and January to 12.30 cents, high records 
for the season. 

Prices at the close of March 7 were: 


; Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 

Mar 10.93 10.85 10.93 10.97 
OS: vahiisus 11.16 11.05 11.15/16 11.21/22 
LO are 11.40 11.30 11.38/39 11.44/46 
ee 11.66 ¥1.57 11.66 11.73 
ere ee 11.88 11.79 11.88 11.93 
Wie cadence 11.95 11.89 11.95 12.01 


Week ended March 14. Reports during 
this week were rather conflicting, and the 
market acted in most cases contrary to 
the reports. On Monday, for instance, 
when the bullish cloth figures were re- 
leased, the market declined. The next 
day saw active buying, but the market 
declined again. Yet on Saturday, when 
the Census Bureau issued the bearish con- 
sumption figures, the market showed al- 
most no change from the previous day. 
It had probably anticipated the figures; 
for the decline for the whole week was 
from 15 to 20 points. 

The standard cloth statistics showed 
that sales for the four weeks in February 
had exceeded production by 54 per cent, 
with a decrease of 10.2 per cent in stocks 
on hand and an increase of 24.7 per cent 
in unfilled orders. 

The Census Bureau reported that cotton 
consumed during February was 433,510 
bales of lint and 55,087 bales of linters, 
compared with 454,188 of lint and 49,346 
of linters in January this year and 494,396 
of lint and 61,108 of linters in February 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during February 
numbered 25,763,408, compared with 25,- 
611,458 in January this year and 28,920,- 
162 in February last year. 

Exports for February totaled 432,996 
bales of lint, compared with 532,821 in 
January this year, and 402,074 in February 
last year. 
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A topic which is causing some appre- 
hension at this time is ecreage reduction. 
The general opinion is that a sharp re- 
duction is necessary, but recent estimates 
have been much lower than those made a 
few weeks ago. Few go higher than 10 
per cent; whereas it: was at first con- 
ceded that 15 per cent of the acreage 
would be cut. 

The world consumption 
\merican cotton were more bearish than 
expected, being 5,278,000 bales, compared 
with 5,940,000 for the previous — six 
months. 

Prices at the close of March 14 were: 


figures of 


Previous 





Position High Low Close Close 
Mar. cds ss TOGS 10.58 10.65 10.63 
May 10.85 10.79 10.83/85 10.82/83 
Tuly 11.99 11.02 11.07/08 11.05/08 
Oct. 11 41 1.36 11.40/41 11.41 
Dec 11.¢ 1.5¢ 11.60 11.60/61 
Jar 11.68 11.63 11.65 1.67 


20 points were scored by the market for 
the week, but a more significant indica- 
tion of its course may be obtained from 
the fact that on Friday, when the Census 
Bureau published a bullish ginnings § re- 
port, the market lost 7 to 11 points. 

inal official Heures were 313,000 bales 
below previous reports. Total ginnings 
were 13,929,941 equivalent = 3(0)-pound 
hales, compared with 14,824,861 bales tor 
the 1929 crop, and 14,477,974 bales for 
1928. 

Total ginnings in running bales were 
13,753,883, compared with 14,547,791 for 
1929, and 14,296,549 for 1928. Included 
were 78,188 bales of the crop of 1930 
ginned prior to August 1, which was 
counted in the supply for the 1929-3) 
season, compared with 86,974 and 88,761 
values of the crops of 1929 and 1928. 

Production of 13,754,000 bales in the 
1930 crop, running count, with a carryover 
of 6,187,000 bales on July 31, according to 
estimates of the Cotton [Exchange Service 
makes the world supply of American cot- 
ton this season 19,941,000 bales. Consump- 





SO 6s ee eee ee 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
DEES iS canuenscsunnenrcesss ceuhauee 11.25 
nr. (cous deuce cae ten the ekaaeae ce 11.17 
| re eee rrr Terr 10.80 
EE. 8S xG sna cobs daurues ep aeunnens 10.91 


AO 8 ee 


tion estimates ranged from 11,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bales for the first seven months 
of the season. 

No improvement has been seen in the 
consumption of cotton by the mills. So 
far they have taken 2,071,000 bales less 
this season than they did a vear ago, and 
3,231,000 below the total two vears ago. 

Another slightly favorable report was 
issued on Saturday when the Census 
Bureau released figures in reference to the 
cotton spinning industry. The industry 
operated during February at 87.2 per cent 
capacity, on a single shift basis, compared 
with 80 per cent during January this year 
and 97.7 per cent during February last 
vear. Although the tigure compares well 
with January’s figure, it is almost time that 
statistics showed up better in comparison 
with last year’s figures. 

Prices at the close of March 21 were: 


Previous 


Position High Low Close Close 
ES eee 10.89 19.82 10.89 10.78 
May «ssa Bae 10.94 11.01/02 10.90/91 
i! eee 11.27 11.18 11.26/27 11.14/16 
Oct 11.58 11.50 11.57/58 11.47/48 
Ie 11.80 11.72 11.80 11.69 
iO, b 4a bans 11.89 11.80 11.89 11.76/77 


On March 23 the Farm Board an- 
nounced that it would end its stabilizing 
activities in wheat. Fearing similar action, 
apparently, the cotton market sold off from 
17 to 23 points on the news. Professional 
sellers came into the market as mill buying 
declined. 

The loss was extended for the greater 
part of the next day. May delivery 
reached 10.70 cents, a decline of 12 points, 
and a drop of 95 points from the recent 
high. But consumers were attracted by the 
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low prices, and shorts were driven to 
cover in the final hour. May closed at 
10.84 cents. 

Sales on March 24 and 25 sent cotton 
to the lowest in six weeks, and the decline 
brought consumers into the market. Spot 
middlings in New York were quiet and 
unchanged at 10.8 cents on March 26. 


Cotton Fabrics 


A well-known authority recently said 
that the volume of cotton cloth sales since 
January 1 has been heavier than during the 
same period in any recent year and has 
changed the industry's position. 

Ducks, DRILLs, AND OsNABURGs. The 
March trade in these fabrics kept pace 
with that in February, which registered a 
distinct improvement over January. No 
quotable change in prices took place. The 
outlook is for firmer prices and generally 
improved trade prospects. Output of the 
mills is curtailed, but stocks are considered 
ample. 

RarncoatT Fasrics. Raincoat manufac- 
turers are buying sample yardages only 
for making up new spring models. The 
demand for fabrics is due to begin very 
shortly. 

SHEETINGS. 
ter ran considerably in excess of the cor- 
responding period of 1930. The only dis- 
tracting feature is that most of the im- 
provement in business is in print cloths 
but none whatsoever in sheetings. Sheet- 
ings today are very close to the bottcm, 
and the spread between raw cotton and 
sheeting poundage prices has narrowed to 
the point where there is no profit in sales 
on today’s market. 


Business for the first quar- 


TirE Fasrics. A slight improvement is 
noted in the demand for fabric for de- 
livery over the next three months. In a 
few instances buyers have been tempted by 
the present low price levels to place mod- 
erate commitments throughout the balance 
of the year, but the volume of business is 
still far below normai. 





Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ..... -yard $0.114%@ 
40-inch 3.47-yard ...... es a .064%@ 
80-inch 1.52-vard .......... 15%@ 
52-inch 1.90-yard ...... — 12K @ 
$2-inch 2.20-yard .....0.e0. 104%@ 
52-inch 1.85-yard .......... 12%@ 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yd D. F....yard 11%@ 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F. .... 15%@ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. .... .244%@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... : 254%@ 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ........ .26K%@ 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting..... pound 24 @ 
TENNIS 
$2-inch 1.35 yard.......yard 17%@ 
Hollands 
RED SEAL 
05 doses sane wee yard 12K%@ 
I arg os ach nde wx wie 13%@ 
50-inch ; .194%@ 
COLD SEAL 
Sea: We, Fh. .c0ces yard 164%@ 


New York Quotations 


March 26, 1931 


Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard .....yard $0.10 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard .09%4@ 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......... 07K @ 
40-inch 10-oz, part waste... 11 @ 
40-inch 7-0z. part waste .... 074@ 
B74mCh BABVaTad 2. cccscses 094@ 


Raincoat Fabrics 





COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60..... yard .10%@ 
Bombazine 60 x 48......... 09% @ 
Oe SS eee 11 @ 
Plaids 48 x 48............. 10 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60...... 12 @ 
Surface prints 60 x 48...... it @ 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48 0414 @ 
Print cloth, 38!4-in., 64 x 60 053%4@ 

Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... vard 0714 @ 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard.. g @ 
64 x 68, 73g @ 
56 x 60, 06% @ 
44 x 48, 0S4@ 
44 x 40, 0S%@ 

Sheetings. 
48 x 48. 04%@ 
44x 40, O4 a 





Tire Fabrics 
SQUARE WOVEN 17-ounce 


Peeler, karded......... found $0.31 @ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karded......... pound 31 @ 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded......... pound 276 @ 
CORD 23/5/3 ~ 

Peeler, karded......... pound 31 @ 
CORD 23/4/3 

Peeler, karded......... pound 33 @ 
CORD 23/3/3 

Peeler, karded......... pound 366 @ 
CORD 15/3/5 

Peeler, karded......... pound 29 @ 
CORD 13/3/3 

Peeler, karded......... pound 28 @ 


LENO BREAKER 


8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 31 @ 

10-0z. Peeler, karded....... 31 «@ 
CHAFER 

9.5 oz. Peeler, karded. pound 33 @ 

12-0z, Peeler, karded....... 32 @ 

l4-oz. Peeler, karded....... 31 @ 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 
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Thousands ot Long Tons 
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ORLD stocks of crude rubber showed 
a distinct decline during January, but 


not sufficient to bring them to the level of 
November 30, 1930. 

United States stocks on hand and afloat 
rose sharply by approximately 10,000 tons. 
The increase of these domestic stocks in 
the 12-month period from February 1, 
1930, to February 1, 1931, was 77,744 tons. 

Stocks in London, Liverpool, Singapore, 
and Penang at the close of January were 
174,258 tons, an increase in the 12-month 
period from January 31, 1930, of 59,490 
tons. 

Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month of February is estimated to be 28,- 
797 long tons, an increase of less than 1 
per cent over the January consumption of 
28,557 long tons, but counter to the usual 
seasonal decrease of 4 per cent, according 


to statistics compiled by The Rubber Man- 


ufacturers Association. Imports of crude 


United States Stocks, Imports, and C 


Thousands ot Long Tons 


long tons, as compared with 37,098 long 


crease of 1.6 per cent over January, and 
47.9 per cent over February, 1930. Crude 
rubber afloat for United States ports on 
February 28 is estimated at 63,680 long 
tons, as against 56,188 long tons on Jan- 
uary 31 and 63,404 long tons on February 
28 a year ago. 


Foreign Statistics 


United Kingdom imports of crude rub- 
ber in 1930 amounted to 174,682 long tons, 
compared with 176,549 tons in 1929; re- 
exports were 54,613 tons in 1930, compared 
with 53,742 tons in 1929, 

Batavia reported February 26 exports of 
crude rubber from the Netherlands East 
Indies during January, 1931, as _ fol- 
lows: Java and Madura, 5,923 long tons; 




















tons for January. The Association esti- Sumatra East Coast, 7,348; other Nether- 
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rubber for February amounted to 36,645 February 28 at 212,833 long tons, and in- 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
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States, London, Liverpool, Singapore and Penang Stocks 


lands East Indies, 10,328, totaling 23,599 
long tons. British Malayan imports of 
crude rubber during February, 1931, were 
reported as follows from the territories 
named: Sarawak, 945, and Siam, 409 long 
tons. Australian December, 1930, imports 
amounted to 950 long tons. Australia im- 
ported, in 1930, 5,354 long tons of crude 
rubber, compared with 15,886 in 1929. 
Canada imported during January, 1931, 
1,709 long tons of crude rubber. 


Lonpon Stocks 


Week Ended Tons 
RP Po 505, ote ionw alan wine ta Maen we eae 82,185 
1 le Ee eRe One Sara a 83,451 
MMS: BO aisiocs sche seca dowlnoee db ees ees 83,001 
NE DA ora ani ess bse nae sided cas De Oak 83,132 
LIVERPOOL Stocks 
Week Ended Tons 
On ee cee c Se sihace gad psiic has amene ans 44,776 
MCE Po lara, tc Gua & ees ain siete dee wit boots 45.487 
1 RS | PaaS Ae Cree Genet Remon 47,105 
AS Ea eee eens 48,333 





United States and 


i: S: a3... 

Net Con- 
Imports* sumption 

Twelve Months Tons ons 
0 Ce ee eee eee 384,837 384,644 
chee ee peueon sn vss 411,962 358,415 
DME <acieexVawss oo0oas as + 431,807 372,528 
oer re 446,421 442,227 
Se eee ere on 561,454 466.475 
a ne ere 488,343 375,980 
1931 

NEY 5s osc 0 kG aoa 85% 37.098 28,557 
WORN iore.3.0.5 sy visio: si8-5 0 36,045 28,797 


* Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 


+ Comprises U. S. consumption, 


§ Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


World 


Statistics of Rubber 


Consumption, and Stocks 


U.S. 
Stocks 
on Hand§ 
Tons 


105,138 
200,998 


209,487 
212,833 


-U, S. London 
Stocks and Liverpoul 
Afloat$ tocks§ 
Tons Tons 
§2,421 6.328 
51,238 51,320 
47,938 66,261 
68,764 22,603 
62,389 73,253 
56,035 120,575 
56,188 124,456 
63,080 128,938 


aris. 


Imports, Exports, 


Singapore World 

and Penang Production World Con- 
Stocks$ (Net Exports) sumptiont World Stockst§ 
Tons ons Tons ons 
18,840 527,600 553,300 180,850 
26.443 621,900 542,000 273,060 
25.798 607,300 593,866 98,780 
32,905 653,837 686,945 284,198 
35,548 860,404 804,820 371,425 
46,003 815,835 702,935 492,165 
49,802 65,714 62,430 438,317 
Meee | eat aaa 


United Kingdom absorption, and net imports for other countries. 
t Includes stocks afloat but net in Colombo, Amazon Ports, Amsterdam, and i 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Nine Months Ended 














December, 1930 December, 1930 
———— as — 
UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc..... 3,016,171 $290,821 44, ey 576 $5,470, 132 
Rubber, recovered .......... 821,700 43,249 10,138,800 506, 
Rubber and gutta antes scrap. 350,000 9,917 2, ae "300 85494 
Balata ... ° 267 85 15,279 5,975 
Rubber substitutes — Le ee 7,300 1,040 463,600 68,391 
RE: Sesh a teesen bcsucew S200 0a8 $345,112 58,101,055 $6,134,544 
ParTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and a. 3,043 $1,166 47,066 $21,706 
Hard rubber tubes.... coe etna 140 2,904 
Rubber thread not cov ered. 15,094 13,095 182,167 154,369 
EE: Mains see ekas ee 18,137 $14.401 "929,233 $178,979 
MANUFACTURED 
Ae er ee es = $7,098 $105,324 
eS ere chen “Sbidewe 6,007 ‘ 106,329 
so hhc ke bh bik ches sdansee 3,325 ‘ 48,633 
Boots and shoes pairs 1,303 2,296 16,487 30,630 
Clothing, including  water- 
proofed ......+- pekawes. G¥iexes 11,912 ; 214,664 
Gaskets ..... Siva keaeee See Min ckkes 280 R 14,570 
MEE kxaaccess ss caubbwosaw pasar 1,258 , 15,439 
Hot water ise Sec ost econ oesese0 1,419 ‘ 26,312 
Tires, bicycle. . number 1,994 1,019 25,067 11,788 
Pneumatic ..-.....mumber 4,658 22,306 27,528 247,396 
Inner tubes ‘. number 2,572 2,909 11,907 15,717 
Solid fer automobiles and 
motor trucks ...mumber 48 1,481 721 17,583 
Other solid tires............ eases 495 Rass 13,791 
Mats and matting............ ianecew 5,414 74,955 
SE ccisvsesssscheseeeees! sotesa'e 6,156 biskeues 59,641 
Ee SS ae .......dozen 699 1,763 33,824 87,820 
ON ear rr pairs 92,939 2,403 905,588 28,703 
Other rubber manufactures... ....... 72,589 Speen 901,637 
ne rere hae $150,130 oo-e-0e $2,020,932 
Totals, rubber imports. $509,643 " $8,334,455 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Produce Regugeets aha see Re-exports 





of For- ° of For- 
Canada olan ete Canada _ eign Goods 
UNMANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
Waste rubber ch ae hig mie $4,147 eee $59,531 
MANUFACTURED 
Ee $20,160 yOaCet $374,002 
Canvas shoes with ‘rubber soles. 99,907 scunssis Seaeee 
Boots and shoes............+. 227,842 Soe 2,212,758 
Clothing, including water- 
SOPNUDE 5 «00s00800.<0008600 4,691 26,072 
Oe sssnka ee eee ee ee 7,254 164,823 
TE, DEED: cones san ccewe'se 13 3,15 
eee ee ssee 852315 Rs 8.566.224 
7} CRED 2.0600 cacce ceete 103,173 Sa hari 1,025,237 patie es 
eee ee 41 Pav eee 13,675 iiss 
Other rubber manufactures. 202,354 $1,470 1,875,566 $32,925 
DE sicsunwbasneens - $1,519,250 $1,470 $16,959,471 $32,925 
Totals, rubber “exports. - $1,523,397 $1,470 $17,019,002 $32,925 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, $.W.1, England, gives the following 


figures for February, 1931: 
Rubber Exports 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca and Port Swettenham. 
February, 1931 
fod 





= , 
Sheet and Latex Concentrated 
Crepe Rubber Latex and Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom .........ccssscesceess 8.796 22 
Pres rr err eee 26,714 44 
Cemtement GF Berepe .......ss0scces oe 4,134 35 
SEN, SEND © 6 sas0.p:4'5.0.v0.5'0 05.4.4-44500 391 
ee Oe aaa Ltasiieewae een 1,538 
Other countries ..... Pe Pee oe ny 277 
Totals ........ re peeceghe ker 41,850 101 


Rubber Imports 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea. 


February, 1931 
ages 





Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 

From Tons Tons 
Sumatra ..... pace daere i ee 446 4,492 
SE SD 5 cutee bade ss o5s 00600 0d ¥ ss 300 2,07 
Java and other Dutch Island Dias eee 41 19 
Perr PER Eee va 921 24 
British Borne SERCO GS WSencwlnien See 169 14 
SE AES SP eee eae oe 251 33 
RR BS Oa aaa We cara ls bal pcos 232 177 
French Indo-China ..................-- 37 23 

DE aki Dobe esdgeub ea suse a 74 7 





DENN dunbnbied Spe eieneunes kaa rere 2,812 6,860 
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Rubber Questionnaire 


Fourth Quarter, 1930* 
Long ° Tons 





f = 
Inventory 
atEnd otf Produc- Ship- Con- 











RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter tion ments sumption 
Reclaimers solely (6) ............. 6,643 11,712 ih ee 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (23). 8,301 18,765 5,963 13,472 
Other manufacturers (87) .......... S590° —s hsage eee 11,470 

MME oon <oanGue ss ececuapee bes 18,534 30,477 17,628 24,942 
Long Tons 
— =— 
Consump- Due on 

Scrap RuBBER Inventory tion Contract 
mecemers Oily, 1G) icsvGsecs oces.cave 32,485 15,405 5,040 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (21) . . 26; 44 20,973 12,212 
Other manufacturers (11) ............ | a eae 

RE ce Re 59,464 36,378 17,252 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total 
Sales Value of Shipments 
Crude Total Sales 


Rubber Value of 
Consumed Shipments of 












Propucts Lon Manufactur 
Tires and Tire Sundries Tons Rubber om al 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings. 41,599 $77,722,000 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes...... 8,528 11,368,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).........0.. 35 124,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings, and tubes) 192 532,000 
PAETIE CRSINED DN THIER. 6-08 0000.6 00 000s ceases 15 70,000 
SGI Bi CURNION GER... 5:0:00.0 8650 5000000 Gana 1,060 1,568,000 
PAOD Ce EOD on bc s:eko bd pao ss on Ss-e e005: 53 231,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials............... 802 2,699,000 
WD ees emscs aga eeawee eeu daseeess cee 52,284 $94,314,000 
Other Rubber Products 
eT | 4,117 $16,801,000 
J eee - a 3,226 25,228,000 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds ee 1,140 5,732,000 
Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rub- 
ee EE Sc CO ose is Sab oeer ck aaa suis 408 2,147,000 
Stationers’ rubber goods uses 0 6 ho Sh he's :osas Saar 295 459,000 
EB ors on cnsakua sess te see o oes bans 92 162,000 
28 RRRESSSERRS re eee 267 1,291,000 
IRE NEI 95 5 os os os 9 '4.6.o We m3 800 o o% 155 1,012,000 
Other rubberized naa J 5% 595 1,872,000 
et ee NS, os cisdalepeudou ooneinwaekeeen 267 71,546,000 
SR NNO 26S. ss cc one ess be obs baer 1,711 4,752,000 
i SOD 52a ons ash ease ss aWwaealew soe. 262 861,000 
Sporting goods, toys, and novelties............... 479 1,604; 000 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
BNE. Sa spacer su s'ccce ous Soa sEN oS Seba Nice ben 960 3,073,000 
NEE AS bcos arenes soe a pee eeee woes oa c8 13,974 $66,540,000 
Grand totals—all products ................-. 66,258 $160,854,000 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 














song Tons 

a ea 

On Hanp Plantation Para AllOther _— Totals 

MELE ELLOS 127,006 2,250 319 129,575 

Importers and dealers ........ 57,228 1,184 392 58,804 

Totals on hand .......... 184,234 3,434 711 188,379 
AFLOAT 

DUMMIES 6.55.55 54s 00559 12,414 es as Say 12,414 

Importers and dealers ........ 31,603 259 10 31,872 

Totals afloat ............- 44,017 259 “10 44,286 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported - was 178; crude 
rubber importers and dealers, 50; reclaimers (solely), 6; total daily aver- 
= = of employes on basis of third week of October, 1930, was 

4,4 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
and the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent; 
the grand total crude rubber inventory figures 93 per cent, and afloat figures 
79 per cent; the reclaimed rubber production 96 per cent, reclaimed con- 
sumption 90 per cent, and reclaimed inventory 80 per cent of the total for 
the entire industry. 

+ One company did not report its sales but did report crude rubber 
consumption, stocks, etc. 

Re a from statistics supplied by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 





Low and High New York Spot Prices 


——— ————-  -—~—March- 





PLANTATIONS % act 1930 1929 
Thin lates crepe... .$0.0734@$9.085¢ $0. 15% $0.164%4 $0.22% @$0.26% 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .07% + .08 34 4K @ 15% she .26% 
ARAS 
Upriver fine ...... 09 @ .09% 164@ .16% .23 527 
Upriver coarse . .07 @ .08 07%@ .08% 13 4@ 17% 
Upper caucho ball. .07 @ .08 08 @ 08% 134%@ .17 


* Figured to March 26, 1931. 








a a oe 


a a eee 
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United States Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Twelve Months Ended 











December, 1930 December, 1930 

UNMANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value “Pounds Value 
Crude i ee 83,552,327 $7,175,242 1,079,401,502 $139,069,795 
Liquid latex .. eg teesee 155,798 20,481 10,428,111 »971,339 
= or pontianak.. 961,637 116,644 13,232,241 1,403,244 

DE rigicoaressnts asia 201,068 66,198 1,123,546 422,684 
SIRE DEIUA aisiecees ae.cacia aateaeis 113,210 19,831 
OTS Re Se a ot ee 2,455,427 347,388 
Siak, scrap, and_ re- 

PEE c Sunivieceins 716,898 5,621 10,744,275 135,249 

ee 85,587,728 $7,384,186 1,117, 498,312 $142,969,530 
Chicle ........ WEE kissue _. Saekas *8,733,245  *$4,470,252 
Chicle, crude......Free 954,195 $475,418 3,223, 641 7$2,551,459 

ManvuractureD—Dutiable 
DIS ots Bis ac oe ate number 1,014 $4,524 8,468 $85,125 
Other rubber manufac- 

EY. Beach eee. aga 108,504 Gare 1,242,544 

ROMER? cisueiabees. ~ kaawer RY) $1,327,669 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 














Cougs TADBER o.0660 660% 4,855,640 $542,197 67,660,119 $9,316,205 
ee eee 10,899 = Ei 1,184,369 258,544 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- 

Geen; GH SEED. 65 Sse 0 el eww 61,386 7,779 
Rubber manufactures. . Bt 9 aGaincert 9,129 oeiee 159,780 

ME. “anadioetdss,  Bdbrwe $554,461 Jeanee $9,742,308 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
MOCIANINO 535560506008 1,547,414 $82,953 21,209,510 $1,234,190 
Scrap and old......... 4,969,592 104,179 52,898,020 1,733,675 
Rubherized automobile 

CIBER. 6.6.65 6's si0% sq. yd. 117,831 57,257 1,259,441 611,577 
Other rubberized piece 

goods and_ hospital 

sheeting ...... sq. xd. 103,177 48,722 1,340,901 591,333 
Footwear 

OS eee pairs 62,495 134,341 968,164 2,063,092 

MB eos s-0 ot pairs 53,692 55,897 2,109, *064 2,439,993 

Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles. ..pairs 261,139 168,983 4,028,122 2,635,039 
Se doz. pairs 10,487 31,375 134,652 388,656 
Heels ..... doz. pairs 76,972 52,637 1,188,051 819,598 
Water bottles and foun- 

tain syringes. .numbcr 28.340 12,987 467,394 237,482 
Gloves ......doz, pairs 10,119 26,897 120,668 307,351 
Other druggists’ sundries ....... Ss700 -  s-_. 4a a's 338,696 
MBUOONS 54 :66:0-0'0:0-0 gross 78,390 66,392 751,475 768,275 
OGRE DUBS ccikccccx § ‘cosas i eee 137,334 
Bathing caps ...... doz. 1,263 2,459 159,205 340,207 
MEE? 5.05 5 on sau ae sixes 33,167 14,229 567,231 261,492 
MPEE «sig sre ,5 31s 659.000’ 35,002 22,368 507,125 307,901 
Hard rubber goods 

Electrical goods .... 70,583 8,201 1,250,983 172,426 

a ce it @=—S—~S—«w 360,360 
Tires 

Truck and bus casings, 

number 34,675 724,658 452,593 10,063,321 

Other automobile cas- 
HGS i565 2 number 154,070 1,219,809 2,051,662 17,705,557 
Tubes, auto ..number 92,885 168,839 1,589,898 2,694,403 
Other casings and : 
oo ee number 13,980 16,890 101,383 249,028 
Solid tires for auto- 
mobiles and motor 
TUCKS: ..0.<:0:5 number 1,225 52,532 24,601 796,302 
Other solid tires..... 163,873 26,882 1,513,306 256,048 
Tike QCCEBBOTICS .20502- = eseese 69,648 =... 1,280,308 
Rubber and friction tape 81,349 23,047 1,500,253 414,57 
eee 290,385 148,155 4297, 789 2,195,424 
Hose ... can 358,686 120,479 7°31 886 2,448,291 
MOREE © see o0:0' 66 65/06 135,873 59,537 1,970,846 877,111 
EMMUCAL, Suis sinioeie <5 000-4 142,623 148, 168 1,626,935 1,612,479 
Other rubber manufac- 

MER GS eekwckenss. aa Bains 143,793 =§-_— = asonve 2,566,370 

SE bacsesachucek: spans $3,862,507 = —=—§ eceece $58,907,895 


* Ending June 17, 1930. 7 Beginning June 18, 1930. 





Crude Rubber Imports by Customs 
Districts 
Including latex, dry. rubber content 


1 9 ary, 1930 
January, 1931 Janu 


a | aE a aa 
” Pounds Value Pounds Value 

husetts 3,040,824 $277,785 4,442,954 $735,551 

Mee vane Para tek tev ae 71,032,238 6,359,453 96,382,244 16,177,031 
Philadelphia ......... ssesoes = ceseses 1,644,097 254,596 
ee 136,385 10,230 90,850 15,515 
ie Pees... 5s 5.05.2 7,177.285 567,008 3,868,212 656,442 
San Francisco .....-. 242,581 22.913 181,922 30,093 
fe rr 42,560 3,595 11,252 1,760 
eee 252.744 16,030 514,684 89,895 
56.000 4,285 168,000 27,383 





“$7,261 299 107,304,215 $17,988,266 
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United Kingdom Statisties 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
From— 


Straits Settlements .... 
lederated Malay States. . 


a —— 
Pounds Value 


tae 14, 
- 6,626,200 218,688 7, 
i, 
3, 


Imports 


January, 1930 January, 1931 


a 


ace eae 
Pounds Value 


748,100 £269,149 


£565,904 8, 
3 700 143,367 





5 
British India ........ errr 1,802,000 59,966 713,900 30,659 
Ceylon and Dependencies.... 4,130,500 133,809 105, 900 56,562 
Java and Dutch Borneo..... 2,104,200 71,011 2,098, 800 38,254 
Sumatra and other Dutch 
possessions in Indian Seas. 1,992,700 63,609 1,339,700 25,069 
Other countries in East Indies 
and Pacific, not elsewhere 
BPO . vocc cies sesccens 210,100 7,319 445,300 8,138 
1 EE ee See cree 909,000 31,122 413,900 9,699 
South and Central America 
Cexcent, BYAZ) occeeesecs 3.200 1G kena noncds 
West Africa 
French West and Equatorial 
MINOR. 5 55.0 6:55 cos cesses 100 a ae 
CRM CORNE Oe oiieie cascSiee sie 38,100 1,254 24,100 388 
Other parts of West Africa 203,800 7ikte 59,300 1,110 
East Africa, including Mada- 
SE ) He kade ent tactaanss 70,200 2,205 65,000 1,146 
Other countries ........... 285,400 10,103 122,900 2,465 
Totals ...............-+-35,685,200 £1,172,872 31,644,600 £586,006 
Gutta percha and balata....... 629,000 53,957 381,500 32,946 
Waste and reclaimed rubber... 796,609 10,995 754,200 7,424 
TRubber substitutes, synthetic. 3,200 79 2,500 45 


PROMMINS <5 lag ence ee lciesate 


MANUFACTURED 


*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Oe a 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires ... 
Boots and shoes...... doz. pairs 
Other rubber manufactures.... 





OEMS © hasten Soeee sete 


Us MANUFACTURED 


Waste and reclaimed rubber... 
t+tRubber substitutes, synthetic. . 


Es aisigain scat aes 


MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
COE COMER. Sov ses oe toes 
Inner tubes ...........-- 
oS nor es 
Boots and shoes......doz. pairs 
Other rubber manufactures..... 





Oe iwerncae bases 





37,114,000 £1,237,903 32,782,800 £626,421 





Renee £18,885 ree 
<oaw ae 4,132 verre 3,223 
‘ceed 4,446 aaa 2,122 
88,686 120,185 31,483 58,685 
orienta 211,818 Skaters 138,707 
Sepak £359,466 causes Sanne 
Exports 
2,130,600 £18.040 1,750,900 £11,376 
0,700 872 49,700 975 








2,171,300 £18.912 1,800,600 £12,351 
baswles £366,874 coeceee £242,438 
ore 1,971 occcee 26,670 
s0eesie 7,666 cece 5,422 
24,026 35,654 8,388 12,340 
acorns 218,852 Jette 162,540 
ieaaee £681,017 wcccee £449,419 


Exports—Colonial and Foreign 


Ux MANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
To— 

















Soviet Union (Russia)...... 2,236,300 £92,866 3,359,700 £118,985 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
0 eee 203.700 8,420 169,300 3,939 
CRECEET bok Mcare sca mee wee 3,025,300 105,359 2,416,000 44,027 
a ee eee 777,300 31,516 196,400 3,752 
PEMEIO ON, Hs'o caled/givice s1c4i0.5'5: 90.8) BGO Oe 100,313 2,430,700 53,759 
NNN go bac ine seiecoteiena 48.200 2,240 37,000 964 
| Re ir core era aa 122,600 5,419 376,000 7,160 
Other European courtries.... 669.300 26,267 553,200 14,474 
RIOR SUMNER: Qic5c0sscesc es 1 €23,000 33,487 97,500 3,567 
Other GOuntries .....05..06 600 129,300 6,825 213,600 5,681 
RE ocnicwesecnaane es 10,807,300 £412,712 9,849,400 £256,308 
Gutta percha and balata....... 62,600 5,053 48,700 4,760 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.... 1,200 26 21,500 178 
+Rubber substitutes, synthetic... ...00- seesse c8ves ae ahaa 
SE +e SAndusisdcueeee 10,871,100 £417,791 9,919,600 £261,246 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
CE GOWER Sacco tess  Seacee Pons ~ er £14,503 
Tnner tubes .....<..%. er 625 
ror rer Tae Te . “Gaines |. aaweee 
Roots and shoss...... doz. pairs 833 2,743 982 2.429 
Other rubber manufactures.... ...... 7,0Ee. Gescues 5.640 
RI Anca ee dake eee £14,523 £23,197 
* Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories were liable to duty from 


Sept. 29. 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 1925. Com- 


mercial vehicles. parts, 
30, 1926, inclusive, and tires an 


and accessories were exempt from duty until April 


d tubes until April 11, 1927, inclusive. 


+ Included natural rubber substitutes prior to 1931. 
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London Stocks, December, 1930, and 
January, 1931 


dD 
Landed Landed live 


e- 


red__livered 


De- ——Stocks——, 


Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 





for Dec. for Jan. for Dec. for Jan. 1930 1931 

Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

ere ere 6,363 7,624 5,229 4,545 77,912 80,991 

Other grades .......  .... 16 ese 21 54 49 

LivERPOOL 

a ee 72,900 73,917 72,069 41,174 740,549 743,292 
Total tons, London 

and Liverpool 1,263 11,557 7,298 5,740 118,515 124,332 


¢ Official returns from the recegnized public warehouses. 





Principal Rubber Stocks 














India Rubber World 


United States Imports of Crude Rubber 
and Related Gums 








a 1990= = 1930 — 
: ; Unit Unit 
Quantity Value Value Quantity Value Value 
Pounds Dollars Cents Pounds Dollars Cents 
Rubber and 

ter ...6< 1,262,938,646 240,966,170 19.08 1,089, : a4 613 140,641,134 12.90 
Guayule .... 2,857,000 545,175 19.68 427 347,388 14.15 
Jelutong .... 18,376,413 2,458,126 13.38 13'233-241 1,403,244 10.60 
Balata ...... 1,630,642 56,964 34.77 1,123,546 422,684 37.62 
Gutta-Percha. 1,000,580 167,479 16.74 113,210 19, 831 17. — 

Gutta Siak.. 22,440 er See waeeee “Subewe 


Scrap and 


Reclaimed . 20,160,277 391,635 1.94 10,744,275 135,249 1.26 





Ceylon Rubber Exports 


January 1 to December 17, 1930 











Long Tons _To Tons 
= eee | eee —~_ 1931 [eer RN | cS CR viene cnc eee oe sahoue wees y Mees 16,846.61 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan SN Sere Sails nici ais SSK ain Fe A aes Fe aE e Pes EA K eRe 9,328.33 
Ms alay Estates 26.430 26,573 25,663 26,028 25,837 25,770 Other countries in MONG 5555 be cubs re daweebn ss saee ee Ares enee 120.39 
S. Dealers a 41.513 36.618 34,479 36,884 39,610 42,202 Australia TCL eeE GET ye UL TT eee ALT TERETE EST eee ee RE ee ee 1,371.98 
es Malay Dealers 13,052 13,290 12,924 14,523 15,082 15,850 Ame rica betas ae eee ae all sh ws Sie s:a SR AAS oe Oa GRRE 45,968.04 
Malsvan Ports S877 6850 4.734 4015 $559 6404 ‘“ehade and Newfoundland 2.0.0. oo s. ices codec doosavesioeecns 2.5 
; S ini a Es RASA QUPUMETAEN GRE AASUICTELD: csana's 55.6 961-56 5:964 0-4 esi 6 aes bala se:5 0 151.13 
Totals 86,872 83,311 77,800 81,451 86,098 89,926 MRED. acs wae baa eis Ope AHS. 4 50 Ss W'SRc SORA by Gy Ane SAR vias 36 wise els 11.00 
a caliedicias uel Sedans. coniagaiaeds ae BURUND. Wis Ric ns ned sigs 9b bd 8s NS 6S 5SS Seg ep SSNS OAs eK dues dae e eS 13.59 
London .. eee. $0.931 83.329 77,647 76.887 78.013 81,050 India [Ree Neas SARL SAEC ORDER WSR OR Sb a Sooke oko eA eae 90.21 
Liverpool ..............+ 29,670 34,718 38,848 39,718 40,549 43,500 Chima ........5secsceccescncesssscccecccevecssssecesscesnesse 9 
: s)  iceaeaeitnae Pies ge Na Sick S0GGM cc. PERI ee Re Ee Ie ee en er ee re eee 275.31 
Totals ; ; .... 110,601 118,047 116,495 116,605 118,562 124, 550 Cer MTOEE RE FRMEM casos ase ek ateo eh osue ei eaiae a ceeanenwes 3.29 
re 162,283 171,285 188,310 193,091 201,000 207,883 _ Tetal ...... as me Nak upuidy CaN wal ind ica VMs AN ERhoebecd 74,183.28 
¢ : é janes Or CMe BRUe SGN SESE HURT aio os 55 sn piven sks od 0s dis neks eee 78,559.18 
J. S. Afloat............. 62,149 64,000 $50,441 $51,837 $55,288 155,439 SOS IEG 
Ear pe Afloat 30.310 31.000 27.630 24.220 25.980 *26.000 Annual Exports, 1922-1929 ‘ 
hisses ia iene ons 
92.459 95.000 78.071 76,057 81,268 81,439 ee NG oR deh resb wads kwh eeee Canes ed 6b sees cues 80,219.25 
452.215 467.643 460.676 467.204 486.928 503.798 1928 TE ERO LET Oe Tee ee Re TP Cee Oe ree 57,825.48 
Jae SPEEA Reese aaa ins tan ace eee sau baeeee eee 55,305.77 
*Provisional figure subject to revision tot wrato Poth ibe TS bees giomatec mere iba geek dias Soi Wao ee sd Nd Se 58,799.56 
P ‘ Pp a c ai SRE Senge euk sis: Ree Go We Tite sG oa tae 45,697.19 
+Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., figure, raised from estimated 11) ASA doar ROR ERROR eel ie an ee AO RG ERM OREN SY 4 37,351.13 
75 per cent to 100 per cent Ghia a 1a bihae de ce so vekLtwak Kaa cacy coe 37,111.88 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. RS PON aie th ea oes a UE ADs 40d ose eens 47,367.14 
e = 
Rubber Goods Production Statistics 
1930 
Tires anD TureEs 0 ——— Saag =a ——— $$ 
Si caancacate casings Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. 
IN i es og on sane ew eae thousands 2,930 2,251 2,123 2,866 2,692 3,332 3,193 4,098 4,574 4,518 3,891 3,645 3,589 
Stocks, end of month........... thousands 7,166 7,203 7,676 7,842 7,849 8,678 9,449 10.622 10.745 10,461 1,010 9,929 9,539 
Ship ts 
a thousands 2,855 2,550 2,119 2,613 3,360 3,976 4,229 4,050 3,960 «3,886 += 3,587 «3,180 3,348 
NE ay cope teceiedel theusands 140 139 148 186 (165 164 129 ‘185 213 186 186 206 178 
Inner tubes 
SE OE POCO thousands 2,898 2,448 2,144 3,161 3,053 3,837 3,151 3,960 4,428 4,408 3,953 3,707 3,685 
Stocks, end of month........... thousands 7,552 7.999 8,250 8.414 8,052 8,589 9,326 10,889 11,082 11,028 10,543 10,429 10,163 
Shipments 5 9 5 
Caneastic scncsvoces Seemmends 3,14) 2.634 2.147 2,659 3,525 4,492 4,594 4,082 3,940 3,769 3,682 3,344 3,778 
Export Semeaden cos ccels thousands 102 96 84 119 108 118 90 131 119 109 99 126 107 
Solid and cushion 
eee eee ee thousands 13 13 13 18 14 16 13 17 17 17 19 22 25 
Stocks, end of month........... thousands 75 76 76 78 82 90 101 107 108 117 123 128 127 
Shipments 
Romantic ehaan ek sben ee eene thousands 12 12 13 19 22 22 19 18 23 23 22 19 20 
MS. Soc c5Kse as Pebaeescsee thousands 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 
Otuer Russer Propucts 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production 
Ee ee er ree thous. of yds. “a 1,909 2,822 5,209 5,046 3,458 2,940 3,379 3,597 4,029 3,570 3,441 3,281 
eS eee rey ars thous. cf yds. 577 476 532 915 733 678 608 851 1,239 1,368 727 885 966 
ee ENO on cduen doh osnescbose thous. of yds. os 736 864 1,254 1,064 975 917 1,042 1,025 1,071 1,211 1,081 1,076 
Raincoat fabrics ............ thous. of yds. 697 1,426 3,040 3,249 1,805 1,415 1,486 1,333 1,590 1,632 1,475 1,239 
Rubber heels 
PERN 2s bs danas etee ae thous. of pairs 12,973 13,101 11,083 16,460 14,322 13,735 15,117 15,795 15,603 17.762 15,439 14,172 15,470 
Shipments 
To shce manufacturers....thous. of pairs 8,471 6,618 4,578 9,354 9,244 8,813 11,668 10,287 7,432 9,201 8,458 8,837 10,989 
To repair trade........0- Po of pairs 3,939 3,450 4,473 8,291 6,681 6,622 5,053 5,186 5221 4,641 7,189 6,511 5,106 
ro thous. of pairs 748 838 880 966 1,083 780 938 829 776 1,096 956 1,031 1.049 
Stocks, end of m0eth.....ccc0% thous. of pairs 30,302 29,741 29,130 29,353 31,601 33,226 36,220 38,852 38,595 37,618 36,541 38,250 40,528 
Rubber soles 
Production ......++++++00+4 thous. of pairs 2,588 3,021 1,426 3,056 2,193 1,473 2,663 2,734 1,939 2,593 2,582 2,338 3,496 
Shipment : 
i we manufacturers..... thous. of pairs 2,197 2,305 1,011 2.638 1,691 1,161 2,627 2,549 1,506 1,956 2,055 1,973 3,261 
To repair trade...... ....thous. of pairs 287 243 280 492 333 317 364 309 332 380 407 392 491 
For export ..............thous. of pairs 11 58 60 82 74 74 34 31 27 28 54 56 138 
Stocks, end of month........ thous. of pairs 3,032 2,917 2,390 2,520 2,729 2,289 2,876 3,307 3,019 3,272 3,349 3,171 3,227 
Mechanical rubber goods 
Shipments 
OS ae rere icSeewe thous. of dolls ... 3,338 3,400 4,186 4,083 4,552 4,910 5,318 6,163 5,989 5,981 5,376 5,169 
BON 50 ccak ka ose wnement thous. of dolis oe 675 79 954 1,045 1,248 1,364 1,238 1,310 1,309 1,379 1,281 1,150 
NEN er errr ia thous. of dolls pat 1,337 1,276 1,554 1,473 1,682 1,856 2,199 2,703 99 2,500 2,190 2,034 
ee EE ECCT eT thous. of dolis box 1,326 1,345 1,678 1,565 1,622 1,690 1,881 2,150 2,087 2,101 1,905 1,984 
Rubber bands, shipments........ thous. of lbs. 211 165 165 197 172 164 174 177 211 197 248 230 
Rubber flooring, shipments....thous. of sq. ft. 365 597 432 682 529 559 507 634 615 570 533 530 459 
Calendered rubber clothing 
POR. 6c va 000k no. coats and sundries 20.791 22,623 41,291 37,097 44,952 38,582 55,411 75,719 86,471 78,858 64,934 56,949 
ae BIG i on 50060000 no. coats and sundries 12,881 15,493 25,082 39,364 26,348 28,767 21,249 110,520 89,862 97,612 39,568 31,638 


Source: 


Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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independent of the climate and also be- 
cause by this method a thick crepe can be 
manufactured and a greater output ob- 
tained from the mills. Another advantage 
of artificial heating is the development of 
mold on crepe even in cold and rainy 
weather is practically nil. 

In the main the methods of preparation 
are the same for the three countries al- 
though differences in detail have de- 
veloped. Thus while in Java aluminum 
latex cups are used, these are not favored 
in Malaya because they quickly become hot 
in immature areas; consequently porcelain 
or glazed earthenware cups are used. In 
Ceylon the latex cup is a coconut shell. 

More than 90 per cent of the estates in 
Java use formic acid for coagulation, but 
in Malaya and Ceylon a comparatively 
large amount of acetic acid is still being 
used. The coagulum is machined the day 


Ceylon Notes 
(Continued from page 92) 


following the addition of acid in preparing 
sheet rubber in Ceylon and Malaya, but in 
Java machining is carried out on the same 
day as the addition of the acid. The wet 
sheets are allowed to drip in the shade for 
about an hour in Ceylon and Malaya, but 
in Java they are soaked overnight in 
water and then allowed to drip. This 
soaking process is said to prevent the de- 
velopment of mold. The other two 
countries use paranitrophenol to prevent 
mold. This is not necessary in Java. 

The method of machining crepe is 
similar in Java and Malaya, but in Ceylon 
a thin lace crepe is prepared which is 
blanketed when dry. 

Owing to local modifications in the 
method of preparation certain differences 
appear in the vulcanizing properties of 
rubber in the three countries; the most 
striking is likely to occur in the case of 
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smoked sheet. That from Java probably 
vulcanizes more slowly than that from 
Ceylon or Malaya owing to the fact that 
in the former country sheet is machined 
soon after coagulation, is soaked in water 
overnight, and is heavily smoked. 

To obtain a more uniform product, bulk- 
ing on a large scale should be encouraged ; 
and when standard methods of preparation 
are found to yield a material with ab- 
normal vulcanizing and mechanical proper- 
ties, the method of preparation should be 
modified. 

The information contained in the above 
report is of practical value in connection 
with the attempts now being made in 
Ceylon to encourage the preparation of 
uniform rubber throughout the country. 

It is expected that as the area of budded 
rubber increases, variations in the proper- 
ties of rubber will probably decrease. 

































































United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1931 by Months 
Manicobas Totals 
Cen- and Matto -———— Miscel- 
Plantations Latex Paras Africans trals Guayule Grosso 1931 1930 Balata laneous Waste 
Cn pre ene Spa aeeciete sy Sie tons 36.525 206 331 36 os 37,098 47,362 65 960 38 
MORRIE, Gencnicnntoeneses enue neers 35,749 339 516 40 1 36,645 43,728 1 580 ee 
Total, two months, 1931......... tons 72.274 545 847 76 1 oe 73,743 aeanas 66 1,540 38 
Total, two months, 1930......... tons 88,552 637 1,535 142 24 209 anaes 91,090 257 1,291 179 
Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 
» 
Tire Production Statistics 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types Solid and Cushion Tires 
oo A ~ ——_—_—_-r- SY 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
1928 10,217.708 58,457,873 55,721,937 SE ahah so-ela. ale arkstoed HOLE 152,120 508,223 512,602 
sc) | RNR ESE RRE Ns Seren rae een 9,470,368 54,980,672 55,515,884 19Z9  ccvccvccvcccescesessece 122,200 407,347 436,027 
MOEN)! ores \a\eralava e oro-a as. c/e ws lelesoewie 7,202,750 40,772,378 42,913,108 Ra) Wek Gipd or tasteceip ele’ 75,871 204,340 250,635 
1931 1931 
January 7,165,846 2,939,702 2,995,479 January 75,205 12,631 13,072 
Inner Tubes—All Types Cotton and Rubber Consumption Cas- 
-—— —_ —~, ings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption 
In- Produc- Total a ey of Motor 
ventory tion Shipments Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) 
1928 12,087,464 60.131,381 57,845,189 Pounds Pounds Gallons 
MEM Y Pater alee cc wie sepa lett 10,245,365 55.062.886 56,473,303 1928 . 222,243,398 600,423,401 13,633,452,000 
PE) (ice a:3 6's ies oa aces 7,999,477 41,936,029 43,952,139 EE Sess aeivess . 208,824,653 598,994,708 14,748,552,000 
1931 BO nce Wau ec ere vine o 158,812,462 476,755,707 16,200,894,000 
January 7,551,503 2,898,405 3,249,734 1931 
January 12,738,467 36,318,980 1,127,532,000 
: Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 80 per cent of the 
industry since January, 1929, with the exception of gasoline consumption. 
Tire and Rubber Data 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Crude rubber consumption for casings, solid tires BALLOONS 74.3% BALLOONS 62.5% 
and tubes—millions of pounds................. 596 805 800 687 691 
Cotton fabric consumption for tires—millions of 
PON hinless oun cain ab Warde ars we ee wa ee oaeew es 198 281 296 237 221 
Total pneumatic tire production—hundred thousands 510 747 779 644 615 
Solid, and cushion tire production—thousands...... 255 553 684 744 750 
Inner tube production —hundred thousands........ 524 746 803 708 766 
RDS 
1929 1930 
Data and illustrations through courtesy of “Automotive Industries.” 
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United States Rubber Co. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS: During the year 
ended December 31, 1930, your company 
has continued with the reorganization ot 
its general financial and business structure 
and has carried out many changes in con- 
nection with the realinement of its pro- 
duction and distribution activities. It is 
natural that this has seriously affected the 
results for the year, but with the return 
of better business conditions the benefits to 
be derived from the reorganization will be 
evident. 

Eleven factories were closed during the 
year, and their manu facturing operations 
were concentrated in more modern units. 
Four factories were sold, and the re- 
mainder are being offered for sale or are 

eing rented. Improvements in selling and 
distributing operations have been made, 
and further changes are in process of com- 
pletion. ; 

Early in 1931 your company acquired 
an interest in the Samson Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., and in the Gil- 
lette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. These 
companies have modern facilities for the 
manufacture of tires and tire products, 
and their output and distribution will aug- 
ment our activities in this important field. 

Net sales for the year amounted to 
$157,074,760 after all discounts and allow- 
ances. Sales were $192,962,040 for the 
year 1929. Sales of all products suffered 
by reason of the adverse business condi- 
tions. Selling prices have been generally 
lower in all lines. 

Sales of waterproof footwear and cloth- 
ing have been adversely affected by 
weather conditions which have continued 
into the present season. Minor lines of 
felt and leather footwear were discon- 
tinued during the year. Sales of tires 
were lower in dollar value due to lower 
selling prices. 

Net profit from operations for the year, 
after interest on funded indebtedness of 
$5,576,791, but before provision for depre- 
ciation, pensions, and book adjustments, 
amounted to $928,882. Provision for de- 
preciation and obsolescence amounted to 
$7,347,183, compared with $6,643,148 for 
1929 and $5,152,727 for 1928. Payments 
to pensioned employes of $832,249 were ab- 
sorbed in current operations and, in addi- 
tion, a reserve for future pension liability 
was previded in the amount of $540,126. 
Dividends on minority stocks were $21,714. 

All inventories of raw materials, goods 
in process of manufacture and finished 
goods, as well as commitments, were ad- 
justed to the lowering of cost or market 
prices of the component raw materials. 
These adjustments as well as provision for 
contingencies and all other adjustments of 


FINANCIAL 


book values amounted to $11,083,799. The 
charges to surplus amounting to $18,063,941 
resulted in a deficit of $7,120,056 on De- 
cember 31, 1930. 

Net current assets, after deducting cur- 
rent and accrued liabilities, amount to $72,- 
418,637. No current bank loans were out- 
standing. 

Provision has been made for the issuance 
of 100,000 shares of common stock at $35 
per share to the trustees of the managers’ 
shares plan as approved by the stockhold- 
ers in October, 1929. No distribution of 
profits under the bonus or managers’ shares 
plans of the company was made during the 
year since earnings were not available. 

Expenditures for new buildings and ma- 
chinery amounted to $8,162,284. Provision 
for depreciation, as above stated, amount- 
ing to $7,347,183, and sales of properties 
and disposition of obsolete equipment hav- 
ing a book value of $8,142,614, caused a 
reduction in the net value of properties, 
plants, and equipment of $7,327,513 for the 
year. The net value on December 31, 
1930, was $94,056,883. On December 31, 
1929, it was $101,384,396 and on December 
31, 1928, it was $105,098,009. 

Trade acceptances and drafts against ex- 
port shipments, discounted by subsidiary 
companies and outstanding as of December 
31, 1930, amounted to $1,498,274. This 
amount was $1,426,726 on December 31, 
1929. 

On June 1, 1930, the company sold $15,- 
000,000 of 6 per cent secured gold notes 
due June 1, 1933. With the proceeds 
thereof and cash in hand, the $18,136,000 
of 7% per cent secured gold notes, which 
were outstanding on June 30, 1930, were 
paid on August 1, 1930. By operation of 
the sinking funds and by serial note ma- 
turity, other funded indebtedness was re- 
duced $2,984,000, making a total reduction 
in funded indebtedness of $6,120,000 during 
the year. 

The item of goodwill, patents, etc., which 
is carried on the books of the company at 
$58,925,372, and the deficit of $7,120,056, 
have been deducted from the book value 
of the common stock. The net worth of 
the 1,464,371 shares of no par value was 
$32,690,182 or $22.32 a share on December 
31, 1930. 

All inventories of finished goods, goods 
in process of manufacture, and raw ma- 
terials, as well as commitments, have been 
valued at cost or market, whichever was 
lower. These inventories amounted to 
$44,050,098 on December 31, 1930, and had 
been $57,499,934 on December 31, 1929, a 
reduction of $13,449,836. 

The company closed the year in a satis- 
factory financial position as indicated by a 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
of 7.17 to 1. 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
Aetna Rubber Co.... 
Dominion Rubber Co., ‘ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber of California 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber of Can., Ltd 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber of Can., Ltd 


Stock of 
Record 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Stock 
Pfd. 
Pfd. 
Pfd. 
Pfd. 
Com. 
Com. 
Pfd. 


Rate Payable 


Apr. 1 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 

Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 


India Rubber World 


The operations of the plantations may 
be considered as satisfactory in view of 
the decline in the market price of crude 
rubber, which fell from 16 cents a pound 
at the first of the year to a low of 7¥% 
cents and to 83g cents a pound on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. There was a profit of $71,- 
605 before provision for depreciation and 
amortization of $1,287,052 and after in- 
cluding non-recurring charges of $486,926. 
This resulted in a charge to surplus of 
$1,215,447 for the year. 

The net value of the plantations prop- 
erties is Carried on their books at $27,004,- 
161. Approximately 99,500 acres have been 
planted and the average book value of such 
planted acres is $271.40. Production for 
the year amounted to 36,620,000 pounds, 
compared with 32,971,000 pounds in 1929. 
There are 70,000 acres in bearing, so that 
the average yield per acre at present is 523 
pounds. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., 
Chairman. 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
March 4, 1931. 


New Incorporations 


R. V. AFFLERBACH RusseErR Co., Jan. 26 
(N. J.,) $125,000. R. Afflerbach, 19 Wil- 
mer St., Metuchen, N. J.; H. Afflerbach, 
95 Fayette St., and E. Donovan, 225 State 
St., both of Perth Amboy, N. J. Principal 
office, 175 Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Manufacture steam, suction, and garden 
hose, belting, and packing. 

ArRIAN Propucts Corp., Noy. 19 (N. J.), 
5,200 shares common stock. Principal 
office, 71 Condict St. Jersey City, N. J. 
Manufacture pneumatic cushions, etc. 

ENGLERT Tire & RuppBer Co., Dec. 26 
(Del.), capital stock 250 shares common 
par value $100. W. I. N. Lofland, Wm. 
Virdin, and D. C. Clough, all of Dover, 
Del. Manufacture, purchase, and sell 
tires, tubes, accessories, and all kinds of 
rubber goods and supplies. 

Master Mat Co., (N. Y.), S. W. La- 
veen and J. J. Giel, both of 350 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Manufacture and deal 
in rubber mats, matting, and stair treads, 
etc. 


Gutta Aleo 

Gutta alco is artificial gutta percha pro- 
duced by patented processes. As shown 
by the following data, this material is said 
to be equal or even superior to natural 
gutta percha. Tests of gutta alco show: 
specific gravity about unity; softening 
point 80° C measured by method of Krae- 
mer and Sarnow; insulation resistance at 
1,000 V. 5.10* to 1.10% Ohm per cm? per 
mm. 


Dielectric constant (specific inductive ca- 
pacity) at w = 5,000 is 2.6 to 2.7. Dielec- 
tric loss: At w = 5,000, the loss angle is 25 
minutes. 


This gutta is recommended for the in- 
sulation of telephone cables and submarine 
cables. 


1 E. S, Ali-Cohen, British Patent No. 313,373, 
U. S.A. No. 1.739.566, France No. 661,178, 
Netherlands No. 22,026, and Germany A.55,227 
(applied for). 











